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Pectures. 


ERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


BARLOW LECTURES ON DANTE. 


EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A. Litt.D., will give a COURSE 
TWELVE MMEDIA, LECTURES on ‘SOME ASPECTS OF THE 


on WEDNESDAYS, at 3 p.m., beginning on 
RB 
igURRE 2,20 wi il be delivered at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, and 
to the Public without fee or ticket 
“Fariculars and detailed § labases will be nent on application to 
R W. SETON, uA D,Lit., Secretary. 
Dniversity College, London (Gower Street, W.C.). 





—_—_—— 
—_— 





Gdurational. 
RoE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


John Carpenter Street, Victoria Embankment, E.C. Est: ablished 
oration of London. rg ~LANDON RONALD. 
ET MUSICAL EDUCATIO at an_ inclusive fee. 
‘ATE LESSONS are en 4 out Musical subjects, and STAGE 


i ie on Dancin nee and 
ING HE ORG Berea A OOND DUCTED BY T Pe 


THE 
it ab His ASSISTANTS Frou 
aminations (open to 
6a a SAXE WY WYNDHAM, 





—_ 


— OF LONDON.—KING’S COLLEGE. 


SCHOOL OF SLAVONIC STUDIES. 


(lasses in ; sion ‘Hie Serbian poo 5 rome 

Courses 4 oa een , Phonetics designed for Teachers of 
Bussien will commence — NOVEMBER 8. 
Apply to TRE BEORETARY. King’s College, Strand. 








Situations DYacant. 


eaty BOROUGH OF MERTHYR 
TYDFIL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
CYFARTHFA CASTLE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


POST OF HEAD MISTRESS. 


ications are invited for the post of HEAD MISTRESS for the 
School, which becomes vacant at _the end of the current term. 
lates must be Graduates of a British Dniversity, or possess 
valent cuatshentions, ond must have perience in a 
lary School. at Cy 251. per annum, advancin on by an annual 
ent * 251. rs fs Duties to begin in JANUARY, 1917. 
tions to a sent in to the undersigned not later than 

op hery a eee ep B copy is and Ma peneec) Form 

nt on receipt of stampe 
ou ‘i is RLIAS, M.A. Director of Education. 

Town Hall, Merthyr Tyan, October 2, 1916. 











Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and place M88. for early Lega ee Literary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6 Clement's inn, W.c. 








Sales by Auction. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


beg to announce that they will hold the following SALES, 
on the dates mentioned, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C., each Sale commencing at 1 o'clock precisely. 
OCTOBER 23 and Two Following Days :— 


BOOKS, coputteins a PORTION of the LIBRARY ae ‘s inge 
JOHN PAYNE , Esq., and the Property of the 


OCTOBER 26 and Five Following Days :— 
The LIBRARY of the late Col. W. F. PRIDEAUX, 0.8.1. 


(Part I.) 
NOVEMBER 7 and 8 :— 


The VALOAtLa LIBRARY Somat during the past forty years 
by Mr. JOHN PEARSON (Part LIL.) 


May be viewed two days prior to the Sale. Catalogues may be had 





ESTABLISHED 18907. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & 


Have commenced their Autumn Season for the Sale of 


LIBRARIES, AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
MSS., AUTOGRAPHS, ENGRAVINGS, &c., 


And the following Sales are in course of preparation :— 


OCTOBER 25-27.—The EXTENSIVE LIBRARY 
of the late W. WALKER, Enq. (removed from Finsbury Park, N. 
by Order of the Executors) including Works in Topography’ 

story, Travel, and Art—-Uld and Curious Booksof the 18th Cen! 
tury, {ncluding First, 1 Editions of. LA ~~ oy Goldsmith’ 
&c.—Mode: Ibums, &c.’ 

EARLY IN NOVEMBER. -- The MODERN 
LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, including the Tudor Translations, 
42 vols—Villon Society's Publications, 18 vols—MacLehose'’s Editions 
ot res pgs hs Purchas, &c., 44 vols—Wheatley’s Pepys, 10 vole—The 

Loorder Waverley, 48 vola—Kipling’s Works, Exition de Luxe, 

26 vols—The Library Edition of John Ruskin, 39 vols—First 

Editions of Stevenson, Pater, Bernard Shaw, and other Modern 
Writers. Also 24 volumes of The Roxburghe Club Publications. 


DURING NOVEMBER.—The LIBRARY of the 
late W. T. BAKER, Esq. (removed from Aspen House, Brixton Hill, 
8.W.), by order of the Executor, including the Orixiual Bdiclon 
of Bui rton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols—Ackermann’s Reposito: 

sets of the Italian Novelists, Scott, Ainsworth, 


co. 








Situations Wanted. 


ESEARCH - SECRETARYSHIP. — LADY, 


_— bay University Honours Degree, desires APPOINT. 
Gens co <7-Labrarion. Hi gest testimonials.—Miss G. 
DD, 3 Arkwright "Road, Hampstead, 


LIBRARIANS AND BOOKSELLERS.— 
YOUNG MAN, lite now in Civil Service, ighelaa 





ES more congenial MPLOYMENT in Library or hi 
eller’s establishment.—Box 2146, Athensum Press, 13 
gs, London, E.C. 





FORD GRADUATE, 30, rejected, seeks 
_— of a. Highly. qualified in several jerpee 


z iteratures.— Box | —_——o_ Press, 13 Bream’s Bui 
Lane.’ Soukee, a 0, 








Miscellaneous. 


Ree Proof-Reading, Indexing, 
Revision of MSS. Good experience. Highest a = n 
daily.—Mr. f. A. HADLAND, 15 Bellevue Mansions, F 





ATE HIGH SCHOOL MISTRESS seeks 
4 WORK -—Secretarial, Translations, Coaching. English, Prench, 
. Holds Music Diploma. Good’ testimonials. 
-one years in England, ae A British in nia, sympathler and and 
Box 2145. rc Press, 11 Bream’s B: 
London, E.C. 





ITERS ON ECONOMICS. — A Weekly 
Paper dasigee hich wri COED eRaTIONS . io enhipete ot 
he > aaket el per 1,000 Words will a considered.—Write 

. B. U., care of Streets, 30 Cornhill, B.C 





ENNET VALLEY FISHERIES, Hungerford, 


r= Pull 
ERG as 8. 


ares ee has ear oi 
iD 
‘ Ez Major MORSE, Sir EDG. 





Dickens, Balzac, Gautier, and others, many of them handsomely 
bound and in fine state. 

AT THE END OF NOVEMBER.—The Second 
Portion of the LIBRARY of the late, - oe BROADLEY, met 


removed from “The Knapp,” Brad Dorset), co: prints 
ION OF Bon 8, vg. 


mportant and a COLLE 
GRAPHS, AND ENGRAVINGS RELATING TO NAPOLEON I. 
and the he Military _ Naval History of the Napoleonic Era. 
Catalogues on application to the Anctiencers 
5 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
“* Bookhood, London.” 


Telegrams : Telephone ; Central 7291. 





PALL MALL.—By direction of the Executor of the late 
Mrs. STEPHENS, widow of late F. G. Stephens, 
Esq., Art Critique to ‘The Athenceum.’ 


Mita FOSTER respectfully announce for 
bower 4 yy eaten at the Gallery, 54 Pall Mall, at 1 o'clock 


“a  WaDMEebaY, OCTOBER 18, the COL- 

LECTION of ARTIOT PROOF ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS, 

ber by Samuel ws R.A.—Original Etchings b 

Samuel weaimer, Axel H, Haig, A. le Gros, Lag Bi others—Arunde 
Society Publications—Water-Co our Drawings and Pictures. 


On THURSDAY, OCTOBER 19, the extensive 
LIBRARY OF WORKS ON ART, including Graves and go 
Sir Joshua Reynolds—F. Lig nn’s Original Drawings by Be 
brandt—Thirteen of William Muir's Facsimiles of William Blake's 
Works, &c.—numerous Catalogues of Private and Public Collecti 


Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second Class matter. 








Obituary. 


ECOND-LIEUT. GEOFFRY HOOLE, 
ist Battalion Civil Service Rifles, who fell in octien on 
September 15, was the vanes son of the late Heury Hoole, Baq., 
M.D., and of Mrs, Hoole, Streat: , and a geoadem of the late 
Henry John Adams, for many years London Publisher of ‘ Bradsh 
Guide.’ He joined the Artists Rifles in September, 1915, and received 
his commission in the Vivil Service Hifles in September of this year. 
Lieut. Hoole, who had only been in France a few weeks, was in his 
twenty-first year. 








Cype-Wariting, Kc. 
UF mone MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 


and ort- 
neta cavided. Meeting Lectures, , x. reported.— 
perk 


IAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chan neery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1563 








A UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, 
PLA AY, ESSAY: 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon cate guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
YPE-WRITING by Woman Graduate (Classical 


een Girton College, Cambridge ; ber atc Arta, fonda! 
Revision, Shorthand.— Miss CATCHPOOL, M 

Pete ard’s Road, wisham, 8.E., forinerly “CAMBRIDGE TYPE. 
WRITING OFFICE.—Tele : Lee Green 


VYPE-WRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 

5 Duke = se Adeioht, W.C. (near Charing Crose Station). 

T.N. Gerrard 6 Writing, Shorthand, Duplicating, Frenc' 
(acqu fred in Paris). Pupils taken. Established 1906. 


GIKE 8S & SIKE 8, wah bio writing Offices, 
ye me pepe a uthors’ MSS.: Plays and 


Type 
written Facsimile Letters ; ky yn Botabliched 1803. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. of every kind accuratel 
and inbetiiowety TYPE-WRITTEN. Indexing. Research. 
— ing. erate.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, Great 














Charges m 
, Bromley Kent. 








Insurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 


Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON. 
(London Head Office, 50 FLEET STREET, E.C.) 


CHIEF rh and 72 King “7 pe ner E.C. 
LONDON BRANOHES | 22 Birchin Lane, E.C. (Marine). 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED ..............£83,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 








Catalogues. 


Betts (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literary, 
Jientions) hem, | Medical, Technical, and all other onhtene- 
s) haif pri ooks at Discount Prices. 
IOaUnS p a free. tan a Boeke sont on Ay na. 

FOYLE, 121-123 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 





the Royal Academy Catalogues from 1769 to 1900— Works of Keference 
and Biography. 


On FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20, OBJECTS OF 


ART—Old Italian Mayolica—Hispano-Mauresque, Delft, and other 
Faience—Etruscan panagre. and other Antiques—Decorative Furni- 
—Old I jan -_ Karly English Metal Work—Old 

binet Objects, &c 


oat lewed MONDAY and TUESDAY, oorgpar 16 and 17, 
Catalogues had. 54 PALL MALL. 








Printers. 


E ATHENAXUM PRESS has a wide ex- 
perience in modern BOOK, NEWSPAPER, and CATALOGUE 
poodustion, ond will be pleased to submit an Estimate on receipt of 
Tl and 13 ‘Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Telegrams: Eumovsos, Loxpox. Telephone: Cenrrat 2120 








OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT and 
BOLD. Best cash petose CATALOGUES sent post free.— 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


AGG&@S5§ 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
Catalogues sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: “‘ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





BOOKS, 





OOKS—SECOND-HAND OR NEW. 
Situated as s Ti pivennlay, Centre, we have exceptional 
cilities for anne your wants. 
a GATAle ES a. 


tate wants. 
and Col; ed on best terms. 


jonial L: - suppli 
GALLOWAY & PORTER, University Booksellers, Cambridge, Eng 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Catalogue of Books 


OLD AND MODERN, 


including Fine Examples of Colour Printing; 
Books from the Kelmscott, Doves and Ashendene 
Presses; Specimens of Modern Bookbindin 

also a selection of books from the Library of t e 
late Algernon Charles Swinburne; and Sets of 
well-bound Books in Library Editions. On Sale by 


JAMES BAIN, 14 King William St., Strand, 
LONDON, W.C. 
A Copy will be sent Post Free on Application. 








Probident Institutions. 
NATIONAL BOOK me PADE PROVIDENT 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts and approved 
under the Nati Insurance Act.) 


President-WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 
Founded in 1902 for the welies of every kind of distress among 
Dookecilers’ an aA es Bay or 





FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Life Membership, 51. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 
NO APPLICATION FOR HELP HAS BEEN REFUSED. 


R. W. THORNTON, Secretary. 
9, Walbrook, E.C. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Founded 1839, 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


President 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON coer: AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lop. 


OBJECTS.—This I blished in 1839 in the ty ~4 
of London, under the cody of the late Alderman Harmer, = 
creating | Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistan as ng of ~ pers. 





MEMBE! IP.—Every Man ‘oman throughout the United 
Fieaion, pape Publ isher, Wholesal er, Retailer, Employer, or 
imploved, is enti to become a Member of this "institution, and 


me 
Pa its benefits, a pon pen pepmant of Five Shillings moe yp or Three 
Guineas for life, provi that he or she is en the sale of 
rs, and such Members who thus contribute A... riority 
eration in the event of their a aid from the Inst tution. 
NSIONS.—The Annouitant; iw mber Seventy, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 201. per annum eac 

The “ Royal Yay Pension Fund,” commemorating the ent 

advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her 
Newers a Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
ewsven 

The ‘ Sane Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
) was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on on ae 6, 1 and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the A ik an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the tation for the repeal . the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Know e,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of of ection | to its benefits. 

The *‘ Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
One Man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr.Herbert Lloyd, 
who ans * May 12, 1999. 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all 
Pensions are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of 
the Institution for not less than ten years preceding application ; 
(2) not less than sixty years of age; (3) engaged in the sale of News- 
papers for at least ten years. 

BELIEF. Femme relief is given. in canes of ane, not only 
to Members of the but to Ne their servants 
who may d f ist by Members, of the Institu- 
tion; oad subject to euledion relief ;* awarded in accordance 
with the merits and requirements of each case. 

W. WILKIE JONES. Secretary. 














GRAPHOLOGY FOR ALL. ota 
*“GRAPHI The Pe mm and most interesti: 
on handwriting. Learn vine whe ~ ed character. Celebrities” Auto- 


graphs pa rare MSS. + roproau 2s. free. 
NK HOLLINGS, W Great’ Turnstile, Holborn, W.C. 





THE TWO PAPERS, 


WAR AND EDUCATION 


By A. G. 
AND 


THE WAR AND NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 


By G. H. CHANCELLOR, M.P. 
Published in ‘THE ATHENZUM’ for SEPTEMBER, 
have been Egy and may be obtained (price 1d. 
post free 14d.) from the Office, 


11 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





“A WEEKLY LINK WITH INDIA.” 





THE 


INDIAMAN 


A dournal devoting exclusive attention 
to Indian Topics. 


The recognized organ of Anglo- 
Indian Opinion. 


“¢The Indiaman’ is a splendid suc- 
cess. I consider it better edited than 
any weekly paper in London.”’—SIR 
GEORGE BIRDWOOD, K.C.LE. 


“T read the paper with much interest. 
I hope it may be widely read.”—The 
late Sir C. H. T. CROSTHWAITE, 
RCSL, 1053. 


“The Indiaman’ is an excellent 
paper. It is a very high-class and 
admirable medium between East and 
West.”—LORD HEADLEY. 


“T quite appreciate its value as a link 
with India, and its good editing and 
wide information..—COLONEL H. S. 
JARRETT, C.LE. 


“T think ‘The Indiaman’ is a very 
good paper indeed.” — LIEUT. - COL. 
E. H. SHARMAN, I.M.S. 


“T have been greatly impressed with 
the importance of the sphere occupied 
by ‘The Indiaman.’”—W. COLD- 
STREAM, Esq,, C.S.I. 


“...<A paper full of interest to all 
those who have spent the best part of 
their lives in the East.".—J. W. E. 
LOMBARD, Esq. 





Of all Bookstalls, Sixpence Weekly. 
Annual Subscription, £1. Post free 
to any part of the world. 





Publishing Offices: 16-17 Devonshire 
Square, London, E.C. 





WAR 


Everyone desirous of closely following 


Events in the BALKANS should read 


NEAR EAST 


The Recognized Authority 


on 


“TI have been much struck with the 
well - informed, 


manner 


discussed 
embraced under its title.”—VIsCcouNT 
CURZON. 

“T always 
the greatest interest.’-—THE EARL oF 
CROMER. 

“*«The Near East’ 
work.”—SIR MARK SYKES, M.P. 

“It is a most useful paper.”—THE 
EARL OF MINTO. 

“If the average Englishman desires 
..to keep himself abreast of the 
intelligent 
affairs, I recommend to his notice.. 


‘The 


JOHNSTON. 

“T may say that I have done my best 
to call attention to ‘ The Near East. 
LORD MILNER. 

“T consider 
useful paper.”—-LORD NEWTON. 

“T have been struck by the variety 
and accuracy of its information and by 
its fairness of tone.” ——-SIR H. MORTIMER 
DURAND. 

“«The Near East’ seems to me to be 
a useful and ably conducted paper.”— 
SIR ARTHUR EVANS, D.Litt., &c. 

“Your journal ought to command an 
increasing audience.”—SIR H. BABING- 
TON-SMITH. 


Of all Bookstalls, 6d. weekly. 
free for Three Months, 6s. 


Publishing Offices, 


IN THE BALKANS 


THE 


Near Eastern Affairs. 


SOME OPINIONS. 


able, and _ impartial 
in which ‘The Near East’ has 
the momentous problem; 


read the paper with 


is doing a great 


in the study of foreign 


Near East.”—S1R HARRY 


” 


‘The Near East’ a most 





Post 





16-17 Devonshire 
Square, London, E.C. 


| | - 
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|| My. Murray’s Announcements 





JUST PUBLISHED 





ST A BOOK LOVER’S HOLIDAYS | THE LOST CITIES OF CEYLON 

IN THE OPEN. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. A splendid By G. E. MITTON, Author of ‘Round the Wonderful World,’ &c. 
expression of Colonel Roosevelt as a naturalist, a lover of and adven- | With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘ity turer in strange countries, and a man of letters. 9s. net. | 

baie ZOE THOMSON THE ROMANCE OF ESCAPES 


OF BISHOPTHORPE AND HER FRIENDS. By Miss By TIGHE HOPKINS. Fascinating studies of some historic escapes 











E. C. RICKARDS. A Memoir of Mrs. Thomson, the wife of from prison and exile, with a personal commentary. 10s. 6d. net. 
Dr. Thomson, Archbishop of York, well known in her young days at 
Oxford as the beautiful Zoe Skene. 10s.6d.nct. MAN AS HE IS 
- | Essays in a new psychology. By Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, 
with the FRANCE TO-DAY | KCSL CLE. An sadnantan to bring psychology from the clouds 
m partial By LAURENCE JERROLD. A Comprehensive Survey of Modern down to the market place—to observe and arrange the facts that have 
ast’ has France in peace and war ; her —o her Government, her soil, and enabled mankind to struggle upwards from savagery to civilization. 
bl * her cities; the French spirit, French philosophy and literature, 7s. 6d, net. 
roblems French youth, and how France once more has stood against the 
sc - rao whe P 1s. 6d. net. THE COMING WAR 
SCOUM By AMBROSE POYNTER. This book deals with the inevitable 
SURNAM ES. industrial conflict as it affects the Empire, and contains valuable and 
P y ; striking suggestions as to the best methods of preparing to meet new 
or with a ta” Author of ‘The Romance —— eondtilana. 3s. Gd. net. 
ARL OF wai 
THE GOLDEN APPLE THE AGES OF MAN 
a great § || A Play for Kiltartan Children, in Three Acts. By LADY GREGORY. An Anthology relating to every year of a man’s life. By CHARLES 
. With 8 Coloured Illustrations by MARGARET GREGORY. SAYLE. With Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net. 
-° 5s. net. 
1S ee ae ee FORM AND FUNCTION 
WITH THE FOREST HUNT. A Novel of the Hunting- 





Field. By Captain J. H. W. KNIGHT-BRUCE. [Illustrated by A Contribution to the History of Animal Morphology. By E. S:- 

















dealin Lieut. E. PICARD. 6s. net. | RUSSELL, M.A. B.Sc, F.Z.S. - Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net: 
of the 
foreign § |) 
tice... B FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
HARRY §f | 
R 

“LORD GEORGE PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES 
my AND REFLECTIONS, 1868-1885. 108. 6d. net. 
ast’ "— # || 
en oe MY RUSSIAN AND TURKISH JOURNALS 
amos? |} DUFFERIN By THE DOWAGER MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 10s. 6d. net. 
nal] anond THE PAN-GERMAN PLOT UNMASKED 

11] CHERADAME Translated by LADY FRAZER. With an Introduction by THE EARL OF CROMER, 0.M. 

RTIMER | || 2s. 6d. net. 
e to be} |) New Novels that should not be Missed.—5s. net each 
iper.”— ff 
- | THE OLD BLOOD THE HEART OF RACHAEL 
oil al | By FREDERICK PALMER, Author of ‘ The Last Shot,’ &c. By KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author of ‘ The Story of Julia Page.’ 
asinc|]/ UNDER THE COUNTRY SKY | MOOR FIRES 

| By GRACE §. RICHMOND. By E. H. YOUNG, Author of ‘ Yonder,’ &c. 

} j 

| THE WAGES OF VIRTUE THE RISING TIDE 

Post | By Captain P. C. WREN, Author of ‘ Dew and Mildew,’ &c. By MARGARET DELAND, Author of ‘ The Iron Woman,’ &c, 

% | HALF A LIE. By LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA. Author of ‘Fiona,’ &c. 

| 
ynshire| || JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MR, JOHN HOGG 


A New Volume in the 
Artistic Crafts Series of 
Technical Handbooks 


Edited by W. R. LETHABY 


Wood-Block 
Printing 


A Description of the Craft of Wood-Cutting and 
Colour-Printing based on the Japanese Practice 
BY 
F. MORLEY FLETCHER 


Director of the Edinburgh College of Art 





With an Original Print in Colour, designed and 
cut by the Author, printed by Hand on Japanese 
Paper 
Together with Working Diagrams and 23 Full- 
Page Collotype Reproductions of Wood-Block 
Printing and Processes 


EXTRACT FROM CHAPTER VII. 

On the Principles and Main Considerations in 
Designing Wood-block Prints and their 
Application to Modern Colour Printing. 

As part of the training of a designer for modern 
decorative printing, the experience and sense of 
economy that are to be gained from the study of 
wood-block printing are very great. Perhaps no 
work goes so directly to the essentials of the art 
of decorative designing for printed work of all 
kinds. The wood blocks not only compel 
economy of design, but also lead one to it 


Price 5s. net (postage 4d.) 


GIEVES 


PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 
THE 
Navy and Prize 
BY 


MAXWELL H. ANDERSON 
Commander in His Majesty’s Navy 
And of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
Containing in a clear and comprehensive form the 
best information on a Topic which is now of very 
lively interest to the Officers and Men of the 
Fleet 


A Short Guide to the Subject for assisting all 
concerned to understand what sums, the proceeds 
of Prize, go into the Common Prize Fund 
Price 1s. 3@. net (postage 3d. extra) 


CONTRABAND OF WAR. By Com- 
mander W. A. EGERTON, R.N. New 
Edition, Revised to date. Is. 6a. net 
(postage 3.) 


MESS ACCOUNTS AND MESSING. 
A full Description of, and Instructions for, 
the Keeping of Mess Books and the conduct 
of everything appertaining toa Mess. By an 
A.P., R.N. 35. 6d. net (postage 4d.) 





MR. JOHN HOGG 


13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














Published by Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


SIR T. H. HOLDICH’S NEW WORK. 


Political Frontiers and Boundary Making. By Col. sir 
THOMAS H. HOLDICH, K.C.M.G. K.C.I.E. C.B. D.Sc., Author of ‘The Gates of 
India.’ 8vo, 10s. net. 

Country Life.—‘‘ Sir Thomas Holdich has written a valuable and timely book. What- 
ever be the outcome of the war, it must result in a great readjustment of boundaries, and it 
is of great advantage to have the principle discussed beforehand in a large-minded and 
philosophic manner.’ 





VOLUME VI. JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Catalogue Raisonne of the Works of the Most 


Eminent Dutch Painters of the 17th Century. Based on 

the Work of John Smith, by C. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT (with the assistance of 

Karl Lilienfeld, Heinrich Wichmann, and Kurt Erasmus). Translated and Edited by 
EDWARD G. HAWKE. Royal 8vo. 

Vol. VI. REMBRANDT AND NICOLAES MAES. 25s. net. 





SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Fruit-Gathering. Poems by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Gitanjali.) Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Oct. 31. 


Hungry Stones, and other Stories. By sir RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Translated from the original Bengali by various writers. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 
Selected Poems of Thomas Hardy. Pot 8vo, 2s. 62. net. 
W. B. .YEATS. 


Responsibilities, and other Poems. 
YEATS. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Reveries over Childhood and Youth. 
YEATS. With Illustraticns. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


(A Sequel to 


By WILLIAM BUTLER 


By WILLIAM BUTLER 





MAURICE HEWLETT’S ‘%®W £0NG Nove. 
LOVE AND LUCY. "ytavzice 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘* Mr. Hewlett undoubtedly scores with Lucy. 
quest of love is an altogether agreeable, and certainly a distinctive novel.” 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW LONG NOVEL. 
The Wave: an Egyptian Aftermath. +. net. 


The story of her 








The Russian Story Book. Containing Tales from the Song-Cycles of 
Kiev and Novgorod and other Early Sources. Retold by RICHARD WILSON, 
D.Litt. With 16 Coloured Plates and also Line Illustrations from Drawings by 
FRANK C. PAPE. Feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


Pilot, and other Stories. By HARRY PLUNKET GREENE. 
Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by H. J. FORD. Pot 4to. 6s. net. 

The Three Pearls. By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, Author of ‘ The Story 
of a Red Deer,’ ‘The Drummer’s Coat,’ &c. With Illustrations by ALICE B. 
WOODWARD. Feap. 4to, 6s. net. 

x MRS. MOLESWORTH. 

Edmee. A Tale of the French Revolution. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

by GERTRUDE DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


With 


Illustrated 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Faith or Fear ? An Appeal to the Church of England. By DONALD HANKEY 
(a Student in Arms), WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, HAROLD ANSON, F. LEWIS 
DONALDSON, and CHARLES H. 8S. MATTHEWS (Editor). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.net. 

The Churchman.—‘* A remarkable book, calling for the close attention of all concerned 
for the welfare of the Church.” 


The Problem of Personality. A Critical and Constructive Study in the 
Light of Recent Thought. By ERNEST NORTHCROFT MERRINGTON, M.A. 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





The Aeneid of Virgil in English Verse. Text and Translation 
facing each other. Vol. 1. Books I.—III. By ARTHUR S. WAY, D.Lit., Author 
of “Translations into English Verse of Homer,” ‘*The Greek Dramatists,” 
** Theocritus,” &c. Pot 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrv., London. 
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** Arresting...... chapters of exalted feeling...... Lady Warwick plunges into war problems | 


as they affect kings, democracies, women and children.”-—Daily Hxpress. 





Soldiers’ Stories of the War. 
Edited by WALTER WOOD, 


Author of ‘ Men of the North Sea,’ ‘Soldiers’ Stories of the War,’ &c. 
With Illustrations from Official Photographs. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
** His name alone is a guarantee of scrupulous literary honesty and a hall-mark for all the 


stirring and amazing tales that carry its endorsement...... the most precious things in all the | 


literature of the war.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** An anthology of golden deeds......romantic...... thrilling...... an admirable war-book.” 
Daily News and Leader. 


‘THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE: 


The Management of Children in Health and Disease. 
By Dr. MARY SCHARLIEB. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The subject of this book is one of vital interest and national importance. To save the child 
is the basis of Dr. Scharlieb’s practical book. It is wide in scope and meticulous in detail. From 
the anatomy and physiology of childhood to the nervous, mental, and moral development she deals 
thoroughly, profoundly, specifically, and practically with all phases of the life of the child in health 
and disease, as they will affect the improvement of the coming race. 


FOOD AND FITNESS: 


Or, Diet in Relation to Health. 
By JAMES LONG, 


Author of ‘ The Coming Englishman,’ ‘ Making the Most of the Land,’ ‘ British Dairy Farming.’ 
Crown 8vo, Ss. net. 
The author of this work, after a careful examination of scientific data, arrived at the conclusion 








that meat accounts for the high death-rate from many diseases between fifty and seventy, and that | 


life might be much prolonged by a more modest consumption of animal food, or, in the case of 
those who reach middle life, by abandoning it altogether. He shows that by a rational system of 
diet we can live cheaper and better and longer—that we can sleep sounder, and that we can 
almost dispense with the medical man. 








PAT. 


By THOMAS COBB, 
‘The Busy Whisper,’ ‘Second in the 
Field,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Author of 





Cicely Hamilton. 


A MATTER OF MONEY. 


By CICELY HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘ Just to get Married,’ ‘ Marriage 
as a Trade,’ &e. 
Crown 8vo, 6&8. net. 


Phyllis Bottome. 


SECRETLY ARMED. 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOME, 
| Author ot ‘ The Captive,’ &c. Cr. 8vo, 6s, net. 


L. Parry Truscott. 


OBSTACLES. 
| 
| 


By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT, 


Author of ‘ Brother-in-law to Potts,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Alice and Claude Askew. 


SALVATION. 


Authors of ‘ Trespass,’ ‘ The Shulamite,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6S. net. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Ethel Colburn Mayne. 


‘ONE OF OUR 
GRANDMOTHERS. 


By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE, 
Author of ‘The Fourth ship,’ ‘Guid Lace,’ &e. 
Crown 8vo, GS, net. 











| CHAPMAN @& HALL, LTD., II HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Ch & Hall's First Autumn List, 1916 
Evelyn Branscombe Petter. 
MEMORIES’ By Edward Clodd, 4 
Author of ‘ The Childhood of the World,’ ‘ Myths and Dreams,’ &c. SCO PE 
With 12 Autographed Portraits. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. BY 
‘‘Singularly attractive...... admirable......clear and living pictures of great-brained, high- | EVELYN BRANSCOMBE PETTER, 
souled men...... & volume to linger over......an illuminating register of friendship.”—Daily Telegraph. | Author cf ‘ Miss Velanty’s Disclosure.’ 
‘* Capital entertainment...... Mr. Clodd is too good and too practised a biographer not to Crown 8vo, 6S. net. 
fill his pages with vivid life.”»— Times, |  ** Intense...... acute...... most cleverly thought 
‘A notable treasury of remembrance.”— Morning Post. ‘‘ A mine of reminiscence.”—Globe. | out and related...... a freshness and sincerity far 
| above that of the average novel of the day.” 
Times. 
66 99 —_— —-— — 
THE “FORTNIGHTLY | ee 
| 
| 5 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. | APRIL’S 
By Col. A. M. MURRAY, C.B. M.V.O. ' LONELY SOLDIER. 
a _Volume I. with Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. By S. P. B. MAIS, 
This is the History of the War which has been appearing, month by month, in the pages of | Author of ‘A Public School in War Time,’ &c. 
The Fortnightly Review, and which has attracted a great deal of attention and correspondence. | Crown 8vo, 6S. net. 
The author is a well-known military authority. He has thoroughly revised the text as it appeared ‘* Beautiful it certainly is. The charming 
serially, and the result is a reliable narrative of the events of the great European upheaval since its | young people came into touch through Hugh’s 
commencement to June, 1916. The many excellent maps illustrating the volumeare by E.G. Perman. | ‘lonely soldier’ advertisement; and each of 
them deserved to be well loved...... They awaken 
keenness ; they rouse energy; they blow away 
A WOMAN AN D T H E WAR. the dumps and the indifference that hung over 
. the beauty and the possibilities of human life 
By the COUNTESS UF WARWICK. [on the earth."—Times, 
Demy 8vo, 7S. 6d. net. Thomas Cobb. 
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J. M. Dent & Sons, 


PATRIOTISM AND THE 
FELLOWSHIP OF NATIONS 


By F. MELIAN STAWELL. Cr. 8vo,1s, net. 
Times Educational Supplement.—“In a Genny 
judicial spirit and in the simplest language, backed by 
a) s to history and references to Greek philosophers, 
M Stawell examines the nature of true patriotism in 
the relations of the individual to the states and of 
states towards one another.” 


EGOTISM IN GERMAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By Prof. C. SANTAYANA. Square Demy 
8vo, 5s. net. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Written with a brilliancy, 
subtlety, and lively humour that we have learned to 
look for in Prof. Santayana’s writings.” 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE 
ORIENT. 


By KUNG-YUAN KU’SUH. Rendered into 
ay eny by AMBROSE PRATT. Royal 16mo, 
Ss. net. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ Written by a thoughtful Oriental 
who has studied at first-hand the drama of Western 
thought and conduct among all the belligerents. The 
25 brief sections are worth reading five-and-twenty 
times, because they invite the West to re-study the war 
from an Eastern standpoint.” 


THEOPHANIES. a Book of verse. 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

The motto of this book, Erigena’s well-known saying, 

“* Every living creature is a theophany or appearance of 

God,” sufficiently indicates the general standpeia from 

which the poems are written. 


THE ADORNMENT OF THE 
SPIRITUAL MARRIAGE. 


THE BOOK OF TRUTH-THE SPARK- 
LING STONE. By JAN VAN RUYS- 
BROECK. With an Introduction by BVELYN 
UNDERHILL. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
_ Guardian.—“ His mysticism is at once exalted and 
informed by strong common sense.” 


THE NECESSITY OF 
CHRIST. 


By Dr. W.E.ORCHARD. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

An attempt to show that the whole modern move- 
ment in philosophy and religion, so far from displacing 
Christ, constitutes a unique revelation of His necessity. 











A BOOK FOR SHAKE- 
SPEARE PLAYS AND 
PAGEANTS. 


Illustrated by nearly 200 Pictures and Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Ready Oct. 19. 
A careful study of Shakespeare as the centre and 
““Onelie Begetter” of the Elizabethan Drama which 
had its origin in the passion for amusement of the 
Virgin Queen. 
A New Volume in the 
“ CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE,” 


ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. 


By Prof. WALDO H. DUNN. Large crown 
8vo, 5s, net. 


FLYING MEN AND THEIR 
MACHINES. 


By CLARENCE WINCHESTER. With 
40 Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
6s. net. 
_ Sportsman.—“ This book implants just ideas as to 
limitations, the make, capabilities, and developments of 
our aircraft. The author has had a wide and varied 
experience, and writes with a clearness and force of 
one thoroughly versed in the subject.” 


SONS OF CANADA. 


Short Studies of Characteristic Canadians. 
By AUGUSTUS BRIDLE. Small demy 8vo, 
5s. net. [Ready Oct. 19. 








_ A series of impressionistic studies of a few of the men 
in various walks of life, whose lives have made Canada 
@ land of big works and romantic history. 


FROM 


B.H. BLACKWELL'S 


MeRE TALES 
BY POLISH AUTHORS. 


Translated by ELSE BENECKE and MARIE BUSCH. 
5s. net. 


**Full of passionate genius.” CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 
77] 


THE STAR FIELDS 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By WILLOUGHBY WEAVING. 
Introduced by Robert Bridges. 
5s. net. 
‘* There can scarcely have bsen a more genuine 
or prolific poet in the trenches.”—From the 
Laureate’s Preface. 
a 


‘THE RUSSIANS 
AND THEIR LANGUAGE. 


By MADAME JARINTZOV. 6s. net. 

‘¢ An invaluable book.”—-THE MORNING Post. 

‘* The merits of the book are great... you seem 
to hear the voice of someone speaking.” —THE 
TIMEs. 

‘The value cannot be over-estimated.”—THE 
ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 

a 


ESSAYS IN BRIEF 
FOR WAR-TIME. 


By W. WaARDE FOWLER. 2s. 6d. net. 


“The essayist, with his mellow wisdom and 
kindly humour, is a master of his art.” —TuHE 
TIMES. 


77] 
HALF HOURS 
AT HELLES. 


By A. P. HERBERT. Is. net. 


‘‘One of the cleverest and happiest volumes 
of verse inspired by the war.”—TuEe DUNDEE 
ADVERTISER. 

v7) 


W ORPLE FLIT 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By E. WYNDHAM TENNANT. 2s. net. 
(The author was killed in action on the Somme on 
September 22nd.) 
77] 


APYENTU RERS ALL. 


A SeriEs OF YOUNG PoETS UNKNOWN TO FAME. 
2s. net each. 
FIVE NEW VOLUMES. 
V. THE IRON AGE. By FRANK BETTs. 
Introduced by Gilbert Murray. 
VI. THE TWO WORLDS. By SHERARD VINEs. 
VII. THE BURNING WHEEL. 
By ALpous HUXLEY. 
VIII. A VAGABOND’S WALLET. 
By STEPHEN REID-HEYMAN. 
IX. OP. I. 
** A service to literature.” —THE NATION. 


‘“*The series promises exceedingly well.”—THE 
LITERARY WORLD. 


By Dorotnuy L. SAYERs. 





15 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 

















BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 





——— 
ss 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


———$$$$_____ 


THE GIRL PHILIPPA Robert W. Chamber 


A splendid romance of love, telling the adventures of an English 
officer, an American artist, and the Girl Philippa in Alsace. 
Lorraine during the early days of the great war, 6. 


MARY~-’GUSTA Joseph C. Lincolp 


The little girl who mothered her Cape Cod guardians in spite at 
their attempts to bring her up. 6s. 


THE FALL OF A NATION Thomas Dixo, 


A startling story of the invasion and conquest of the Unite 
States of America by an enemy nation. 6s. 


THE CRUISE OF THE JASPER B. 


Don Marquis 
A book with a thousand laughs. The story of a newspaper may 
6s 





who inherited a fortune and turned pirate. 


I SPY Natalie S. Lincoln 


A mystery story of the German secret service. 6s 


THE BLACK EAGLE MYSTERY 
Geraldine Bonner 


An ingenious detective story in which the murdered man solve 
the mystery. . 


RICH MAN, POOR MAN mee 
Maximillian Foster 


The story of a girl's choice. A famous writer once said that a girl, 
in choosing her husband, should consider what will be her worldly 
position at forty. In this story the heroine has to deeide whether 
she will choose the position or the man. 6s. 


THE GOLDEN HOPE Grace Mason 


A stirring Western romance. Two men anda woman battle with 
love in the California desert, where East and West meet in the 
struggle for existence. 6s 


THE SIGN OF FREEDOM 
Arthur Goodrich 


A romance of patriotism in which the hero rises supreme above 
personal pettiness through love and devotion to his country’s flag. 
6s. 


MARY ROSE OF MIFFLIN 
Frances R. Sterrett 


A story of good cheer, for Mary Rose’s motto is, ‘‘ The way to make 
friends is to be friendly.” 6s. 


A WARWICKSHIRE LAD 
George M. Martin 


A delightful little volume, telling the story of the boyhood of the 
poet Shakespeare. 3s. 6d. net. 


PEACE AT ANY PRICE Porter E. Browne 


This is a story that will cure you of pacifism, provided it doesnt 
kill you with laughter. It isa plea for preparedness in the form 
of humorous fiction. 3s. 6d. net 


THE MIND AND ITS EDUCATION 
G. Herbert Betts 


Revised and enlarged edition. Gives a clear statement of the 

elementary truths of psychology and an immediate application of 

these truths to education. It is a guide to mental development 

and conduct, and a practical application of psychology = — 
. 


day life. s 
THROUGH SOUTH AMERICA’S SOUTH: 
LAND Dr. J. A. Zahm 


Revealing the history, the romance, and the present-day status 
cf Brazil, the Argentine, Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay. By the 
author of “* Up the Orinoco and down the Magdalena.” 15s. net. 


ISLES OF SPICE AND PALM 
A. Hyatt Verrill 


A volume of travel around the most attractive but least known of 
the West Indian Islands—the Lesser Antilles. The various islands 
from St, Thomas to Trinidad are described, with the people, 
customs, industries, and all the places of interest. 6s. net. 


BY MOTOR TO THE GOLDEN GATE 
Emily Post 
From New York to San Francisco by motor car. Good reading, 


details of expenses, of routes, of history, of scenery, and of the 
conditions of the roads. 7s. 6d, net. 


WHALE HUNTING WITH GUN AND 
CAMERA Roy C. Andrews 


A vivid picture of whaling as it is to-day. An authoritative 
account of the revolution in the whaling industry, showing what 
steam, guns, and air pumps have done. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE REAL STORY OF THE WHALER 
A. Hyatt Verrill 


This book gives a dramatic picture of the romantic trade of the 
seas. 7s. 6d. net. 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICS IN THE FAR 
EAST Stanley K. Hornbeck 


An up-to-the-minute volume, giving the political history of China 

and Japan. Its accuracy will satisfy the most exacting student 

and its clearness gives an added interest to an — ae 
Ss. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
25 Bedford Street, London. 
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Oxford University Press 


—eo— 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


Being an Account of the Life and Manners of 
his Age, by thirty-eight Collaborators whose 
studies have given them a special authority 
on one or more of the subjects included in 
the general scheme. With an Ode on the 
Tercentenary Commemoration by ROBERT 
BRIDGES, and a Preface by Sir WALTER 
RALEIGH. With many [Illustrations in 
Line, Half-Tone, and Photogravure. 2 vols. 
Medium 8vo, 25s. net. 


JACOB AND JOSEPH. 
A Middle English Poem of the Thirteenth 
Century. Edited, with Notes, an Introduc- 
tion, and a Glossary, by A. 8S. NAPIER. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
POLITICAL BALLADS ILLUS- 
TRATING THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


Edited by M. PERCIVAL. (‘Oxford His- 
torical and Literary Studies.”’) 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


With a general introduction, and short intro- 
ductions placing each ballad in its historical 
setting. 


SADOLETO ON EDUCATION. 
A Translation of the ‘De Pueris, Recte 
Instituendis.’ With Notes and an Intro- 
duction by E. T. CAMPAGNAC and K. 
FORBES. Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Times.—‘‘ It is a distinct service to the study 
of the history of education that Prof. Campagnac 
ad Mr. Forbes have offered to English readers 
their delightful translation. We hope that there 
will be many readers amongst teachers and the 
general public.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. 
By W. H. B. JOSEPH. Second Edition. 


Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 
IMPERIAL UNITY 
AND THE DOMINIONS. 

By A. B. KEITH. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
LORD SELKIRK’S WORK 
IN CANADA. 

By CHESTER MARTIN. §8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
WAR SPEECHES OF 
WILLIAM PITT. 


Selected, with Introduction and runnin 
Commentary, by R. COUPLAND. Secon 
Edition. With a Portrait of Pitt. Crown 


8vo, 408 pages, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF BUDDHISM. 
By K. J. SAUNDERS. With Illustrations. 


8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
A TREATISE ON THE CIRCLE 


AND THE SPHERE. 
By J. L. COOLIDGE. 8vo, with 30 figures. 
8. net. 


SPANISH SKETCHES. 
By A. B. PIDDINGTON, K.C. 
Sinciantions, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


New Double Section of Vol. X. V—VERI- 
FICATIVE, by W. A. Crarcrz. 5s. net. 


Complete Catalogue on application. 


With 34 





London: HUMPHREY MILFORD 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 








A SELECTION FROM 


J. B. Lippincott Company’s 


New and Forthcoming Publications, 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M. Ph.D. D.Sc. 
Profusely illustrated in Colour and Double Tone. 258. net. 


A wonderful book on finger rings in all ages and in all climes by the 
= most famous gem epert. Everything about rings in one 
volume. 








SHAKESPEARE 
AND PRECIOUS STONES 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M. Ph.D. D.Sc. 
4, Illustrations. Square 8vo, 68. net. 


Treating of all the known references to precious stones in Shake- 
speare’s works, with comments as to the origin of his material, the 
knowledge of the poet a. precious stones, and references as 
to where the precious stones of his times came from. Instructive, 
because of its treatment of the precious stones subject as well as 
because of their relation to Shakespeare. 


BETTY AT FORT 
BLIZZARD 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL, Author of 
‘The Diary of a Beauty,’ &€ 


4 IWustrations in Colour and a by Edmund 
Frederick. net. 





l to ‘Betty's Virginia ete and presented in as 


berate a gift book style. e ecene is laid at s north- western army 





List of New and 
Forthcoming Books 


CHAMBERS’S 


“ With the possible exception of ‘ Taffrail’ the war has produced 
Fan naval author of note.”"—“ A Man of Kent,” in the British 
y 


PINCHER MARTIN, O.D. 


A Story of the Inner Life of the Royal Navy. 
By * TAFFRAIL.” 3s. 6d. net. 


“ A vivid parsative of naval life in the present day—Marryat up 
to. date, "—Land and Wate 

*Taffrail’ has done rr ‘the Navy what Ian Hay has done for 
the Army.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

*Pincher Martin’ is on the way to become a classic figure in 
tales of the sea." —Scotsman. 

“As full of humour as of adventure and excellent character- 
ization.”—Morning Post, 


THREE SPLENDID NOVELS. 


THE DAY OF WRATH. 
LOUIS TRACY. 3s. 6d. net. 
“An entrancing romance of the Great War, breathless in 
fatenest. and full of the spirit of the time. The story is one of the 
that the war ced.” — Scotsman. 


THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER. 
HN FOSTER. 6s. 


“With Stevenson's imaginative power, creating an atmosphere 
that is convincingly r and a story that never flags, Mr. John 
Foster written an historical 1 novel of the very best type, which 
we can unhesitatingly commend.” — Daily Telegraph. 


BETTY GRIER. 
JOSEPH LAING WAUGH., 3s. 6d. 


“A thoroughly delightful character, as clear-cut and memorable 
- one of those immortal personages from the pages of Dickens.”— 
veryman. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 











post ; modern in colour and suggestion. The plot is a st ay 
army love story, realistic and yet as light as beuty 8 laugh. 


CLOTHING FOR WOM EN: 


Its Selection, Design and Construction. 
By LAURA I. BALDT. 
Being a + First Volume in Lippincott’s Home Manuals, 
ited by Benjamin R. Andrews, Ph. 
7 Pre Plates 262 Illustrations in the text. 


This work deals enhanashoely with the selection, desi 
struction of women’s clothing. The difficult problems o 
colour and design have been fully treated. It isa 
College short course, the high school, and the home library. The 
numerous illustrations are particularly good and of great practical 


PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
EARLY AMERICAN ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 


By eer DONALDSON EBERLEIN and 
OT McCLURE, Authors of 
‘The Practical Book of Period Furniture.’ 
Profusely illustrated. Coloured Frontispiece. 258. net. 


A thoroughl. a book for collectors, artists, craftsmen, 
Horari and the general reader. The volume 


is the result of great resented aaa a a wide knowledge of the subject. 


PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


By C. MATLACK PRICE. 
Profusely illustrated. 258. net. 


Not only a book for the man or woman who wishes to build a home 

bat 8 for whom it is more helpful thao any work copped gg re 
book which tells the general reader what no’ 

about thi he sees in Europe or America, 





8s, 6d, net, 
, and con- 
harmony of 

k for the 














publi as well as private. ‘ 





PARKS 
Their Design, Equipment and Use. 
By GEORGE BURNAP, Official Landscape Architect, 
Public Buildings and ‘Grounds, Washington, D.C, 
Profusely illustrated. Frontispiece in Colour. 25s, net. 


The only exhaustive book on the subject and by the foremost 
authority on the saliet. Contains many new hints from the finest 
European examples of Park work as well as American. 


TRAINING FOR THE 
STAGE 


Some hints for those about to choose the Actor’s career. 
8 IUustrations. By ARTHUR HORNBLOW. 58. net, 


Pes author is the editor of the ‘‘ Theatre Magazine": the book is 

ly for those who have stage ambitions. The presentment will 

be of arent vaine to amateurs as well as professionals and of interest 
toall outsiders who are at the same time interested in the theatre. 


FESOP’S FABLES 


Illustrated by F. Opper. 100 aaa 8 in Colour. 
68. 








F. Opper, the creator of Ha oun Gaston, &c., has chosen 
the Mother Goose — to make © companion volunne to his well-known 





MOTHER GOOSE 


250 Illustrations by F. Opper. New Edition, 8 pictures 
in colour. 68. net. 


J. B. “LIPPINCOTT | Co., 
16 John Street, Adelphi, London. 








SALADS, SANDWICHES, AND CHA- 
FING-DISH RECIPES. 
M. H. NEIL. 4s. 
Author of ‘ How to Cook in Casserole Dishes,’ &. 
The latest and most complete book on these subjects. Contain- 
a many original recipes that have never before appeared in 
nt. Just the book a lady will be delighted to receive. 


net. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


OLIVER HASTINGS, V.C. 
COTT LYNN. 5s. 
A brilliant story of the Great wor bristling with interest. 
TEDDY LaaveR. Captain of Cricket 
OHN FINNEMORE. 5s. 


Mr. Finnemore excels Bs in this story, and boys will keenly 
regret that, owing to his lamented death, it is the last from the 
pen of their favourite author. 


MADGE MOSTYN’S nenOes. 
MEADE. 5s. 

OUR AGREEABLE PRIENDS. 
A charming book about animals. New Edition. 
F. G. AFLALO. 4s. 6d. 
MOTHER MARY. lL. T. MEADE. 4s. 


MRS. MANNING’S WARDS. 
MAY BALDWIN. 4s. 


EDRIC THE outs. New Edition. 
COTT LYNN. 4s. 

IRENE TO THE nasour. 
A Story of an English Girl’s Fight for the Right. 

MAY BALDWIN. 3s. 6d. 
THE TUCK-SHOP GIRL. 
A School Story of Girl Guides. 

ELSIE 


OXENHAM. 3s. 6d. 
HOLLYHOCK. 


A Spirit of Mischief. 
L. T. MEADE. 3s. 6d. 

OUT OF BOUNDS. New Edition. 
ANDREW HOMB. 3s. 6d. 

THE Laem, PATROL. New Edition. 

OHN FINNEMORE. 3s. 6d. 
BRAVO, BOB! The Boy from Canada. 
New Edition. ANDREW HOME. 3s. 6d. 
Lye J FIRST YEAR OF THE GREAT 
RICHARD WILSON, B.A. D.Litt. 1s.6d. net. 


Being the story of the first phase of the great world struggle for 
Honour, Justice, and Truth, told to the boys and girls of the 
British Empire. 


BOOKS THAT WILL CHARM THE CHILDREN. 


enemy AT THE ZOO. 

.and N. PARKER. 6s. net. 
Verses by B. PARKES. 
Coloured Illustrations by N. PARKER. 


Children who have revelled in the humorous verses and the 
fascinating prevares of the authors of ‘Funny Bunnies,’ ‘ The A's 
and the K's, &c., have a gpeat treat in store for them when they 
get ‘ Cinderella at the 7 


BUSTER AND HIS CHUM TIGE. 
R. F. OUTCAULT. 3s. 6d. net. 


Buster Brown’ is the only new volume containing 
Outcault—the originator of this inimitable 








Chambers's ‘ 
drawings by R. F. 
series. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 
38 Soho Sq., LONDON, W., and EDINBURGH. 
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Broadway House List. 


WITH A B.P. SCOUT IN GALLIPOLI. 


By the late E. Y. PRIESTMAN, Scoutmaster. With 
numerous Reproductiors from the Author's nal 
Sketches. Foreword by SUR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, 
K.C.B., and Introduction by J. H. DONCASTER. 68. net. 


A very Suhapeiing collection of Sketches and Letters 
descriptive of this brilliant young Officer’s experiences in 
6th Battalion of York ana Lane. Regt. After his 
death Capt. Toohey wrote to his father: ‘* Few of us were 
spared. The best and bravest were taken. Many died 
without having had a chance to show their valour, but your 
son has given us an example which will live in the history 
of the regiment. He was an honest, keen, clean-minded 
English gentleman, and died worthily.” 


AN EMPEROR'S MADNESS or NATIONAL 
ABERRATION. zy Prof. &. LUGARO. 2. 6d. net. 


“‘An extremely important investigation discussed with 
great thoroughness and lucidity by a distinguished Italian 


psychiatrist. Germany is a dangerous nation, sufferin 
from a collective aberration, and now shows the fina 
psychological result—a true delirium. The necessary 
treatment must be dictated by the danger of this delirium 
to others.”—British Medical Journal. 


COUNT DE SOUZA’S GERMANY IN 
DEFEAT. THE THIRD PHASE. vol. m1 


of this work—which is being universally discussed in the 
United Kingdom and in America—will be published in the 
course of a few weeks. It will contain the usual series of 
Battle-Maps and Plans. 68. net. 


“It is strategy so thrillingly told that modern romance 
cannot compete with it. Quite extraordinarily exciting 
and lucid, too. It certainly explains things in a way not 
known here. The result is sound and professional.” 
English Review. 


RUSSIA AT THE CROSS ROADS. 28yc.£. 


BECHHOFER. §8vo, 5s. net. 


“In this singularly thoughtful and stimulating book, the 
peculiarly difficult and much misunderstood problem of 
the relations between Russia and Poland is examined 
(amongst other things) with special care. We are fully 
conscious that we have done no more than scratch the 
surface of this short but remarkable book. The import- 
ance of the message it bears, &c.”—Globe, June 24, in a very 
a under the heading of ‘ Russia’s Soul’ as “‘ The 
Book of the Week.” 

















BELGIUM. Ulustrated by FRANK BRANGWYN, 


A.R.A. Written 4 HUGH STOKES. With 25 Quarto 
Plates, Reproduced H Wood Engraving, and Head-Pieces, 
Initial Letters, Binding, &c., after the Artist’s Designs. 
4to, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. net. Also an Edition de 
Luxe, strictly limited to 150 copies (50 of which for U.S.A.). 
Bound in full vellum, silk ties, and boxed. 31. 3s. net. 
Dedicated by permission to the King of the Belgians. 
50/. on the first 1,000 copies, 75. on the second 1,000 copies, 
1002. on each other 1,000 copies will be presented by Mr. 
Brangwyn and the Publishers to the Belgian Relief Fund. 








The front rank has instantaneously been taken by 


RUSSIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 2,4. u. 


FREESE, M.A. 520 closely packed pages in a very clear 
type. 5s. net. 


“ Excellent and clear; each word is accented and trans- 
literated to show pronunciation, The Dictionary is very 
full.”— Zimes. 


The ENGLISH-RUSSIAN Volume in a few 


weeks, 652. net. 


THE CAEDMON POEMS. cunkecteamnens 


by Prof. C. W. KENNEDY, Ph.D., with Introduction and 
Facsimiles of the 42 Full-Page Illustrations of ‘‘ Genesis” 
in Junius MS., with chapter thereon by C. R. MOREY, 
M.A., anda copious Bibliography. 68. net. 


EDWARD CARPENTER: his Ideas and 
Ideals. By A.H. MONCUR SIME. With Photogravure 
Portrait by LENA CONNELL. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


An excellent introduction to and survey of Carpenter's 
sociological, philosophical, and literary work 


SECHUANA PROVERBS. With Literal ‘Trans- 


lations and European Equivalents (in 3 columns). By 

S. T. PLAATJE, Editor of The FPeople’s Friend (Kim- 

berley). With 10 Illustrations. Oblong svo, cloth, 
. net. 











Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 
George Routledge & Co. Ltd. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s 
LIST. 


The Right Hon. Sir 


Henry Enfield Roscoe, 
P.C. D.C.L. F.R.S. 
A Biographical Sketch. 


By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B. F.R.S. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








Ireland under the 
Stuarts and during 
the Interregnum. 


BY 


RICHARD BAGWELL, M.A. Litt.D. (Dublin), 
Author of ‘ Ireland under the Tudors.’ 


3 vols. 8vo. Vol. III. 1660-1690. 
With Map. 15s. net. 


*.* Vols. I. and II. 1603-1660. With 2 Maps- 
28s. net. 


Trade Politics and Christianity 


in Africa and the East. 
By A. J. MACDONALD, M.A. With an 
Introduction by Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, 





Le Strange Records. 
A Chronicle of the Early Le Stranges of 
Norfolk and the March of Wales, a.p. 1100- 
1310. With the Lines of Knockin and Black- 
mere continued to their Extinction. By 
HAMON LE STRANGE, M.A. F.S.A. 
With Illustrations. Small 4to, 21s. net. 


Thomas Hutchinson Tristram. 
For Forty Years Chancellor of London: 4 
Memoir. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 








Christianity and Nationalism in 


the Later Roman Empire. 
By E. L. WOODWARD, M.A., sometime 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Penitent of Brent. 
A Story. By MICHAEL WOOD, Author of 
‘The House of Peace.’ Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 





net. 

This book has a twofold purpose. It is an 
attempt to illustrate the working of the soul both 
consciously and subconsciously, in the invisible 
worlds. It is also written as a suggestion of the 
enormous power of penitence. 


NEW VOLUME FOR 1916. 


The Annual Charities Register 


and Digest: 
being a Classified Register of Charities in 
or available for the Metropolis. With an 
Index, and an Introduction, ‘How to Help 
Cases of Distress,’ by Sir C. 8. LOCH. 8vo, 
5s. net. 





LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 
The Defence of Guenevere, and 


other Poems. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. New Epition. 
Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Songs of Childhood. 
By WALTER DE LA MARE( Walter Ramal). 
With Frontispiece. New Eprrion. Feap. 8vo, 
gilt top, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. 64. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 








39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


——___ 





G.C.M.G. K.C. B. Se. D. é 8vo, 6s. net. _ 





Elkin Mathews’ New List 


BELLES LETTRES. 
TALES OF WONDER. By LorD Dunsany. 


With Illustrations by S. H. SIME. Square crown 
8vo, 5s, net. 


FIFTY-ONE TALES. By Lorp punsany. 


With a New Portrait in Photogravure. Crown 8y0, 
3s. 6d. net. [Second Thousand, 


GYPSIES OF THE HEATH. sy ‘tHe 
ROMANY RAWNY.’ With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 58, net. 

Sketches of the every-day life of the gypsies of the 

Hampshire moors. 


DESTUR MOBED and Other Stories, 
By EDGAR M. BERNSTINGL. With Preface by 
ELIZABETH LEE. Portrait, &c. 5s, net. 

This posthumous volume deals with the mysterious, 
the unusual, the fantastic. Precious stones form the 
subject of many of the stories, others are psychological 
sketches. The extraordinary production of a boy who 
died at the age of 16. 


12 OCCUPATIONS. By JEAN DE Bos. 
SCHERE. French Text with 12 Designs by the 
Author and an English translation. Imperial 1émo, 
1s. 6d. net. 

*,* Also 50 copies in boards, numbered and signed, 
coloured by the Author. 

Although M. de Bosschére is well known as an artist 
and writer in Paris and Moscow, this is the first time 
his weird and imaginative work has been published in 
England. 


OUTDOOR SKETCHING: Four Talks 
on Art. By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations by the Author, 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 

A valuable book for art students. The author has 
always been devoted to the artistic attractions of the 
London atmosphere, and the plates are illustrative of 
London and the Thames. 


POETRY. 
GAI SABER: Tales and Songs. 


By MAURICE HEWLETY. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


net. 

“In all his work Mr. Hewlett has the sincere and the 
lofty touch. We tind it in his renderings of the Sagas, 
in his poetic interpretation of Nijinsky’s art as given 
in ‘ In the Forest’ and in ‘The Veiled Lover.’ He hasa 
lighter side. None of our poets have wade such vigorous 

allads out of the war as he, so instinct with the old 
virtues of insight, spirit, and humour.” — Liverpoo! 
Courier. 


LUSTRA OF EZRA POUND. wit 


COBURN Photogravure. Large crown 8vo, 5s. 
net. 
*," Contains all the poems in Mr. Pound’s newest 
manner, since ‘ Ripostes ’ (1912). 








THE ANVIL. by LAURENCE BINYON. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net. Wrapper, 1s. net. 

FRIENDS. by w. w. GIBSON. Crown 8vo, 
1s, net. (Second Thousand. 

BATTLE. By wW. W. GIBSON. Crown 8vo 
1s, net. [Second Thousand. 


STONEFOLDS. By W. W. GIBSON. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE DAWN OF SACRIFICE. by ravevs. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


RHYTHMIC WAVES. By J. ©. cHuRt. 


Royal 16mo, ls. Gd. net; cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 


POLYCLITUS and Other Poems. 
By ROWLAND THIRLMERE. Crown 6&vo, 
1s, net. 

*Polyclitus’ has been pronounced by competent 
critics a truly Greek poem. 


VIGO CABINET SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
FIGHTING MEN. By c. rox sMIrH. 
MODULATIONS: A Spray of Olive. 


By S. BAYLEY. 
COMRADES. by ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 
EVERY-DAY POEMS. By DRUSILLA M. 


CHILD. 


POEMS OF FANTASY. 8y WALTER HULL. 
BROKEN MUSIC. by HELEN KEY. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Cork St., W. 
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Notes and News. 


Some of our contemporaries, by their flaunting head-lines, 
sem bent on producing the greatest possible amount of bitter- 
ness and resentment amongst our enemies. We regret that 
many papers should degrade the tone of our press by words 
which, after the war, will be seen in all their naked folly. Happily 
our nation knows how to treat a defeated foe with generosity, 
and there is every reason to hope that, whilst warning our too 
ardent friends that their mediation cannot be accepted, we 
shall be ready to give a willing ear as soon as Berlin makes an 
dfer likely to form a basis for an enduring peace and for the 
establishment of public right. 


bod * * *x * 


THE statement in the House of Commons by Mr. Bonar 
law with regard to the Education Sub-Committee of the 
Reconstruction Committee made it clear that its terms of 
reference are extremely wide, and that its function is to review 
the whole field of education. It is, therefore, 

“to consider the system of education as a whole; to review and 
formulate from that point of view proposals for developing it, 


particularly in directions indicated as desirable or necessary by 
experience gained during the war, and with special reference to :— 


‘(a) Proposals prepared before the war for the development 
of the national system of education ; 

‘**(b) The memoranda already submitted by the Education 
Departments for the consideration of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee ; 

‘““(c) Any proposals submitted hereafter from the departments, 
or from special committees, or from other responsible organizations ; 
and to recommend from time to time such action, whether by way 
of legislation or otherwise, as may be practicable.” 


* * * * * 


OnE of the most encouraging features of to-day is the large 
volume of educational work which is being carried on. The 
University Extension Lectures of the University of London, 
though covering a wide range, are specially interesting because 
of the courses devoted to problems of present importance. Canon 
Masterman’s series on ‘The War and the Smaller Nations of 





| pursuing studies of all kinds. 





Europe’ and ‘The Eastern Question’ deal with subjects upon 
which all citizens need enlightenment in view of their future 
responsibilities. The University Tutorial Classes for working 
people, of which there are nineteen in London, cover a variety 
of subjects from European History to English Literature. The 
National Home Reading Union, working in a different field, is 
giving special prominence to international questions. The Council 
for the Study of International Relations, which has done much 
to stimulate the study of previously neglected problems, con- 
tinues its work. Through its publications it should be a valuable 
ally of the University Extension and Tutorial Class movements 
and of other educational organizations. The Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, we understand, is engaged in thinking out 
a policy of educational reconstruction in addition to its other 
educational activities. The Adult School Movement appears 
to be urging the study of reconstruction problems. Other 
bodies, of lesser note, up and down the country, are quietly 
In spite of the difficulties of the 
time there is going on in our midst, unobtrusively, but seriously, 
an amount of educational work which must sooner or later 
exercise a great influence for good upon the level of public opinion. 
* * *x * * 





Lorp HALDANE in an address at Birmingham (Oct. 11) 
expressed his desire to devote his remaining days to being ‘‘a 
missionary ” in the cause of education. Lord Haldane stands 
out as the one statesman of to-day who sincerely believes in 
education, and it is, therefore, with great regret that we find 
ourselves in opposition to him. We hope that he will be a 
missionary carrying a true gospel; but, judging by his earlier 
speeches and writings, to which reference was made in our 
Supplement on ‘The War and Education’ last month, and by 
the views expressed at the meeting at Birmingham, we fear that 
he preaches a false gospel. Education could make us “ the most 
tremendous nation in the world.” The Germans are training 
‘a generation of skilled workmen with whom we could not 
compete....We must take care to train the children of our 
working classes in at least as good a way as the Germans had 
been able to train theirs.’””’ Unless we spent money on education, 
‘the nation would drop out of the race.”’ All this is in the tone 
of Lord Haldane’s earlier speeches on education. The gospel 
he goes forth to preach is a gospel of economic efficiency. In 
our view educational reconstruction which is based on com- 
mercialism and a lust for the “‘ tremendous” will inevitably 
make for national degradation. Education must aim first and 
foremost at personality and citizenship; we protest against 


education being regarded merely as a pathway to “‘ tremendous ”’- 
ness. 


* * * * * 


THE war has undoubtedly given a great stimulus to the 
study of science, which we trust will be permanent. The motive, 
however, behind the new activity is intensely practical. The 
value of science for the development of industry and for the 
fullest utilization of plant and material is now being recognized. 
There is, nevertheless, need of a word of warning. If we 
value science merely in order to apply it to industrial pro- 
cesses, we shall defeat our end. As Dr. Sadler wisely said 
a few days ago to a party of editors of British scientific 
and technical journals who were visiting the University of 
Leeds, “educationists would cut the nerve of progress in 
technology unless they maintained the passion for research in 
pure science.” In our next issue we hope to have an article 
on the subject. It was put down for inclusion in this number, 
but in war-time, more than ever, 


The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley. 
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Tue Report of the Committee on Food Prices is a document 
of more than ordinary interest to the general public, which is not, 
on the whole, given to considering Government publications. 
The Committee proposes that the Government meat-purchase 
policy should be developed, and that local authorities should be 
empowered to establish municipal food shops where retailers are 
making excessive profits. It is suggested—we regret that the 
suggestion was necessary—that all employers and public bodies 
should review their pay-roll so as to ensure adequate wages to the 
more low-paid workers. Special importance attaches to the 
recommendation that,‘‘ if in any direction the announced policy 
of the Government to establish fair and adequate rates of wages 
for women workers in controlled establishments has not yet been 
completely carried out, it should be enforced there with the 
least possible delay.” If this means anything at all, it surely 
means that the explicit assurance given by the Ministry of 
Munitions that women were not to be paid less than 1l. a week 
has not been fulfilled. Suggestions are also made for speeding 
up mercantile shipbuilding, and for a further restriction in the 
importation of superfluities. The voluntary institution of one 
meatless day a week is also suggested. The question of food prices 
is important to the general body of the public, yet the Report as 
a whole has undoubtedly fallen flat. We can only conclude that 
it is because of its somewhat hazy character, which conveys the 
impression that the members of the Committee, though holding 
very diverse views, struggled so hard to maintain unity and 
agreement that they had little energy left for coming boldly to 
grips with the problem. At any rate, it has exploded the idea 
that the Government has done all that was possible to control 


prices. . . ‘ ‘ 7 

IMMEDIATELY Parliament reopened it was announced by 
Mr. Runciman that Government had appointed a Commission 
with full powers to control the importation of wheat on behalf 
of the State. The tonnage required for freight purposes has 
been requisitioned by the Government. The House of Commons 
was assured that there was no intention of allowing the benefits 
of this policy to accrue to dealers. The Commission is to take 
advantage of the experience gained by the Commission estab- 
lished to deal with the supply and sale of sugar. If such steps 
had been taken earlier in the war, and taken effectively, much 
internal unrest would have been avoided, and we should have 
heard less of the demand for war bonuses. 

~ * * * * 


Tue Lord Kitchener National Memorial Fund was originally 
established to equip and endow a Home for Disabled Officers 
and to establish a permanent fund for the purpose of relieving 
disabled officers and men in their own homes, and the Council 
now proposes “to found « number of scholarships which will 
enable young Britons destined for a commercial career to travel 
study, and gain business experience in the countries of the Allied 
nations.”” The Kitchener Scholars are to receive instruction in 
languages, economics, and business principles and methods ; 
after which they will spend a year in one or other of the Allied 
countries in order “to gain a greater knowledge of the language, 
and of its commercial methods, needs, and opportunities.” 

According to the official circular “ nothing could be more 
appropriate ” as a personal memorial to Lord Kitchener, on the 
ground that he “ spent much of his life abroad.” Its summary 
of his career describes the political and military services he ren- 
dered to the British Empire. This argument, however, is not 


convincing. Admitting the need of “clerks, travellers, and 
technical experts,” we would ask whether anything in Lord 
Kitchener’s public career specially marks out those who follow 
these occupations for peculiar consideration. 


His life was spent 





in public service; the scholarships to be known by his name 
should surely, therefore, be extended to all whose lives are to be 
spent in public work. Travelling scholarships are needed as much 
by teachers, municipal and education officers, civil Servants, 
trade-union officials, journalists, and ministers and clergy. We 
say nothing as to whether it is economically sound to neglect 
the possibilities of trade in the American Continent and the Fy 
East, or to pretend that the Central Empires do not exist fg 
purposes of trade; we would rather view the question on jt, 
purely educational side. We regret that the “ educationg) 
experts” who are advising the Council have sanctioned the 
restriction of the scholarships intended as a memorial to a great 
public servant to those engaged in trade, and have not had the 
wisdom to realize, as was pointed out in our Supplement op 
‘The War and Education ’ last month, that ‘‘ the new complex 
civic, social, economic, and individual needs of the new era which 
is opening demand an educational system freed from both g 
narrow vision and a petty commercial spirit.” If the scheme 
goes through as it stands it will be a libel on Lord Kitchener, 
and a vindication of those who deem us a nation of shopkeepers, 
We have a right to ask that those responsible for administering 
the fund should have in mind the fulfilment of our highest 
national ideals. Trade is important; but of far greater im. 
portance is the spirit of public service. To strengthen and 
develop that would be the worthiest of all memorials to on 
who always placed his country before himself. 
* * * * * 

CERTAIN newspapers have of late adopted the custom o 
issuing occasional supplements. No supplement that we cay 
call to mind, however, is more valuable than that dealing with 
America published by The Manchester Guardian on Oct. 3, 
We welcome it all the more cordially because of Lord Bryce’s 
article, which puts clearly the American position, both with 
regard to the war and the international future, and draw 
attention to President Wilson’s speech at a meeting of the League 
to Enforce Peace—“ a speech which was less noticed in England, 
and less understood and appreciated there, than its importance 
deserved.” Mr. Wilson’s words received no official response, 
much to the disappointment of the American people. It would 
appear that certain diplomatists in the Foreign Office thought 
that any pronouncement would have offended our Allies, an 
idea which was a quite unwarrantable reflection on those in 
whose company we are fighting. It is inconceivable that thex 
gentlemen thought comment would have prevented us from 
winning the war. The question of the future is vital, and 
consideration of the questions it raises cannot be left until 
the hour for a decision has struck. As Lord Bryce says, 

‘“* Largely in vain will this war have been fought and all these 
sufferings endured if the peoples of the world are to fall back into a 
state of permanent alarm, suspicion, and hostility, each weighed 
down by the frightful burden of armaments. Let us hope that the 
proffered help of America will encourage the statesmen of Europe 
and draw from them a responsive note.” 

* * . * * 

WE must enter a vigorous protest against the offensive 
terms which have passed into current use during the war. 
“Combing out ”’—a particularly disgusting expression—made 
its appearance fairly early. Then came the “ dilution ”’ of labour, 
After which many of us were “ rounded up.”” And now the news: 
papers are full of the “ man-power”’ of the nation. These 
metaphors, to say the least, are unhappy ; but the worst feature 
about them is the philosophy on which they are based. ‘‘ Comb- 
ing out” and “rounding up” make the general run of men 
into something comparable with vermin and cattle. The terms 


| “dilution” and “ man-power”’ imply that the people of this 


country are nothing better than mechanical puppets. These 
terms appear to have originated with the bureaucrats, which 
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may account for the attitude of superiority over the rank and ~S . 
file of the community which the expressions referred to obviously THOUGHTS ON NATIONAL SERVICE AND 


involve. 
- * * * * ** 


WE welcome the formation of the Serbian Society of Great 
Britain (14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, 8.W.), which, 
however, is wider in its scope than its title suggests. It stands 
for the Union of the Southern Slavs, and a friendly understanding 
between them and the peoples of Italy and Roumania. The 
new Society will also work for close relations between this country 
and the Southern Slav race. Bodies of this kind may do much 
to prevent the British people from relapsing into that insularity 
from which we have been temporarily roused. It is because of 
the need of keeping alive a real interest in foreign affairs that we 
also welcome a fresh journalistic venture—The New Europe, a 
paper which, we may hope, will prove of service in this direction. 


* * * * * 


THE war continues to take toll of scholarship. Ireland has 
to mourn the loss of a brilliant son in Prof. T. M. Kettle, who 
held a commission in the Dublin Fusiliers. Though a strong 
Nationalist, he was led by what he saw in Belgium to espouse 
vigorously the cause of the Allies, and induced many of his 
countrymen to join the colours. He made his mark as a writer 
both in prose and verse, and at the time of his death was 
Professor of the Economics of Ireland in the National University 
at Dublin. 


* * * * * 


ANOTABLE writer on sociology has passedaway in Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd, who died on Oct. 2, at the age of 58. His 
work on ‘Social Evolution,’ published in 1894, brought him 
jnto prominence, and he established his position by his later 
publications, including articles on his special subject in 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 


* * * * * 


Mr. Horace Hart, whose death occurred early this month, 
was for over thirty years Controller of the Clarendon Press, a 
position from which he retired only last year. He was a thorough 
master of his business, having served his apprenticeship as a 
compositor at Messrs. Woodfall & Kinder’s, an office where he 
rose to be manager. Later, he held a similar position at Messrs. 
Clowes’s, going from there in 1883 to Oxford. His technical skill 
and ability enabled him to introduce many improvements in the 
books printed at the Clarendon Press, and thus greatly extended 
the reputation of that establishment for typographical excellence. 
Mr. Hart was recognized as an authority on printing, and the 
books produced under his supervision as Controller of the Oxford 
University Press worthily represented English craftsmanship at 
exhibitions in France, Germany, and America. 


* * * * * 


Mr. JOSEPH WILLIAM DaRTON, whose death at the age of 
73 is announced, came of a family long connected with the publica- 
tion of books for children. One of their great successes was 
* Peter Parley’s Annual,’ which still maintains its hold on juvenile 
favour. Mr. Darton showed his interest in general trade matters 
by serving on the council of the Publishers’ Association and 
becoming a vice-president of the Booksellers’ Provident Institu- 


tion. 
* * . * * 


Wir this issue we publish a Supplement containing an 
article on ‘ The War and Women,’ by Mrs. Pember Reeves ; and 
one on ‘ Agriculture and the War,’ by Mr. A. W. Ashby. 





NATIONAL UNITY. 
Il. 

In any speculation as to the possibility of elaborating a 
scheme of National Service which shall have educational and 
spiritual, as well as military value, the idealist must take pains 
to recognize that, in practice, such a scheme will primarily be 
conditioned by military necessity. He should begin by recogniz- 
ing this necessity instead of minimizing its urgency, and should 
go on to develop the scheme thus essentially determined into 
a form which would also provide for the by no means less 
important, but only less obviously exigent national needs. 
Practical visionaries are required to-day. Most clearly the 
war has taught us that hitherto our visionaries have been 
too prone to believe what they wanted to believe, and our 
practical men have been accustomed to look so closely at the 
immediate, narrowly practical means that they have missed 
their way to any fine end. Each class has had only too much 
reason to mistrust the other: the practical man to deride the 
visions ; the visionary to scoff at the limitations of the current 
practice—of statecraft, of city-, man-, and soldier-making. 

In this new time, and in this immensely practical matter of 
creating a just, liberal, and effective system of military defence, 
both these types of mind must combine. No plan evolved by 
either group separately will be successful—it will leave out too 
much that is vital. And no plan contrived by the political 
method of scheme and counter-scheme can be other than an 
unsatisfactory compromise. Not compromise, but a four-square, 
co-operative piece of constructive work is necessary. 

Any National Service scheme must then be accepted, first as 
a scheme for the making of soldiers. But the only justification 
of soldiers is that behind their ranks can go on the great business 
of the making of men, and of houses and cities where men can 
develop the all but divine potentialities that are within them. 
The army is the means to an end of civic liberty and development. 

* * * * * 


Deep down in the philosophy of the comfortable is a convic- 
tion, fortified by such loose analogies as the wasteful production 
of seed in plant life, that to produce a cultured and managing 
minority it is necessary that there be a stunted, managed, and 
(if possible) contented majority. It is astonishingly evident, for 
instance, in the appalling inconsiderateness of arrangements that 
affect servants and employees. The point is too obvious to need 
illustration. 

Most radical of our national ills is the fissure between the 
classes, the managing and the managed—the rich and the poor. 

Contact in equality of service at some period of the citizen’s 
life is the sanest cure for that evil fissure. Equality of natural 
talents is unattainable, and equality of rewards for service 
calculated on a new basis is, to say the least, a distant and 
highly unlikely resultant of social and political action. But 
equality of opportunity (glib phrase, whose implications are so 
little apprehended) should be the first article of the democrat’s 
creed. How far it is from being so in a country that plumes 
itself on its glorious democratic inheritance let our general 
environment testify. 

The way to that equality may be long, though it is easier to 
see in these great days than it has ever been. But equality of 
service to the State of every young citizen, at the impressionable 
age—service which shall be, and be recognized as, a dedication to 
the common social purpose—this is an ideal so relatively easy and 
so absolutely worthy of attainment and so inevitably productive 
of good that it is worth an immense effort to attain. Such a 
scheme would be a splendid instalment of true democracy. 
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Nothing but good can come of contact in such service. 
There is a fine phrase going the rounds to-day—“ the brotherhood 
of the trenches.” And much is rightly hoped from the fine 
thing it connotes. That brotherhood which has been the result 
of a common will and common action to defeat an aggressive 
foe must tend to bind us all in an alliance against the evils 
in our midst whose ugliness is at last apparent. Much, too, 
has been discovered—much which was there to be seen, but 
which was unseen before; this truth in chief—that the differ- 
ences in classes and in men of classes tested by adversity are 
accidental, not essential. 

It is nothing to the point that among certain sections of 
labour there has been trouble which there are not wanting men 
of the managing class to interpret as proof that labour is only 
concerned at heart with wages, and would cheerfully sell its 
country for more pay. Once get them in the army, though, and 
they become heroes! 

Not one whit more sane or just this than the suggestions 
from the same type of men in the other camp, that this is a rich 
men’s war, and that to make money out of it, to consolidate 
their position and break down the hard-won defensive positions 
of labour, is the game of the managing classes. Two views which, 
differing nowise in their ineptitude, differ greatly in the excuses 
that can be offered for those who maintain them. 

* * * * * 


There is no aristocracy of class, though there is and always 
will be an aristocracy of type. The differences of environment, 
from the primary matter of food and housing to the deeper 
matters of education and code, account for all—yes, all—of 
the class differences. That is why democracy to some of us 
is not a political creed or a shibboleth, but something nearer 
a religion. The divine spark is in all. Our great business is 
that we help to fan it to a flame. 

Contact is the primary need. For contact is the death of 
misunderstandings, and misunderstandings are the poison of our 
class politics. National Service, which shall contain no shelter- 
holes for the sons of the privileged, would seem, of all practicable 
measures, to be the one which will bring us nearer national unity. 
Need any democrat stand aside from the work of bringing it 
about, through distrust of the uses to which certain types of mind 
would be likely to put such a project ? 

Suspicions there are, widely felt among the managed. 
Hostility to any scheme which may be used for the disciplining 
of labour, directly or indirectly, in the interests of capital—that 
is the commonest attitude of thinking labour towards a peace 
army. Can any of the managing class lay hand on heart 
and declare there is no ground for the suspicion ? 

Would there be any willingness on the part of the now privi- 
leged to take their stand in absolute equality with their fellows 
in such a scheme? How, for instance, would an organization 
be accepted which, while safeguarding the essential of pro- 
fessional competence in the army officer, insisted that no one 
who had not served in the ranks could obtain a commission ? 
How many of our mothers are there like the one who, losing 
two officer sons, could find some sort of consolation in the re- 
flection that, after all, they would not have cared to stay in the 
army now that such queer people were obtaining commissions ? 

How many parents would resent the contact of their deli- 
cately nurtured sons on terms of equality with “the others ” ? 
And how many would be imaginative enough to lay at their 
own door the crime of these others not being (ex hypothesi) 
fit to associate with ? 

What a new England it would be if we could do away with 
the touched cap, if no such salute were given to any but the 
wearer of the King’s, which is the Nation’s, uniform !—homage 





— 


not to the officer caste, but to the supreme representative of the 
State. It might, by the way, seem fanciful to suggest that 
citizens should also salute their mayor. But that is only 
because certain honourable implications of civic authority are 
not realized. 


* a * *x * 


It is freely said, and probably with a certain truth, that the 
“men” prefer to be “led by gentlemen.” No one not ep- 
viously disgruntled would care to minimize the qualities of 
leadership which the public school type has displayed, and it 
would be difficult, indeed, to overpraise the spirit of ready ser. 
vice which took for granted that there was but one thing to do 
in the present emergency. ‘“‘ Many possessions ’’ did not make 
shirkers. But is it recognized from how many quarters outside 
the sacrosanct schools have come the leaders of the new armies ? 
Schoolmasters, engineers, shop assistants, commercial travellers, 
poorer middle-class men, have led and been followed. 

And is it quite clear that a man is more than a gentleman ? 
There is no officer class any longer. May there never be one 
again, but may the fine qualities of that fine class be filtered 
down to the others! Which is just the most glorious possibility 
of contact in service. 

* * * * * 

In contact—there is this great truth to encourage our faith 
and hope—the best prevails. Evil attaching to good there must 
be. Barrack life, for instance, has its dark side, which should 
be recognized and the remedy provided. But real contact of 
class with class removes, not emphasizes, the foolish barriers— 
gives the virtues of each to the other. No one with the least 
experience of the military life but can testify to that. Few 
that have had the jolly chance of working with workmen—if 
they have any capacity for ridding themselves of their conven- 
tional attitudes and making allowance for suspicions and ignor- 
ance—fail to make real friendships and to understand. These 
be platitudes to some of us, almost, it seems, too insulting in 
their implications to be uttered. But to how many are they 
hard sayings ? 

* * * * 

We are nearer acceptance of these liberal thoughts in war- 
time than we haveever been in peace. To have seen is to have 
understood. It is doubtful if there will ever be the same chance 
of misunderstanding again while this generation lives. And those 
of us who survive ought to be able to hand down to our sons a 
better ideal of tolerance and equality than our fathers gave us. 

* * * * * 

It remains to be seen whether those who will most vehemently 
urge the establishment of a National Scheme of Service will be 
** sportsmen ” enough to see that they lay no burden that they 
are not prepared to share, and whether they have learnt from 
the contacts of the war that there is such fine spirit, such talent, 
such virtue, in the hitherto neglected, obscured by a futile and 
utterly wasteful environment, that any scheme which will 


develop those superb potentialities is worth accepting, however 
much of privilege and fancied superiority is jettisoned in the 
process. One can make no clear guess as to whether “ they ” 
will go farther still, and realize that they have never proved 
their divine right to manage, nor, if all the truth be faced, 
even proved that “they” or their country could afford 
to be without the talent which was available “ below,” 
and which any rational and far-seeing system of government 
and education would have developed. The divine right of 
managers is no nearer a true dogma than the divine right of kings. 
Such thoughts and such heartsearchings as these must 
precede the building-up of any system of National Service which 
is to be something more than a mere panic posture of defence, 
or, worse, of aggression in the name of defence. It will be 
useful to consider in another article some practical details and 
practical difficulties. JOSEPH THORP. 
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THE RELAPSE OF ENGLISH. 


‘Tue Krine’s EnciisH’ was published ten years ago, and 
soon went into a second edition. It was a most amusing and 
piquant book in its citations of ludicrous errors from the most 
dignified sources. At the same time it was a book demanding 
close attention, and the fact that it sold better than any other 
philological work of equal austerity was both surprising and 
pleasing. It was widely reviewed, and even those journals that 
had suffered most from its criticisms accepted their punishment 
in the best of tempers. More pleasing still, watchful readers 
began to detect a real improvement in the average quality of 
English writing. Misused words, affected phrases, meaning- 
less or misleading constructions, that from sheer force of famili- 
arity seemed about to be accepted as permanent idioms, suddenly 
dropped out of use. “ Availing of,” “‘ negotiating a difficulty,” 
“doubt but,” “than whom,” seemed, for a time at least, to 
have joined the venerable company of that older breed, “‘ which 
included “preventative,” “‘ thereanent,” “there let him lay.”” We 
hoped we had seen the last, not only of many verbal deformities, 
but also of some yet more mischievous corruptions of idiom and 
syntax. A purified vocabulary and a clearer understanding of 
the mechanism of prose were now, it was hoped, to be the regular 
equipment of the journalist, and the inroads of uncouth American- 
isms, barbarous technicalities, and stupid and repulsive catch- 
words from the music-hall, were to be ended. But old-established 
abuses proved too stubborn. The American invasion received 
but a momentary check; the halfpenny adjective was soon 
flourishing as vigorously as ever; and fresh hordes of outlandish 
phrases that are neither English nor the pure offspring of Latin 
or Greek have come swarming in from the realms of science, 
invention, economics, and now war. 

To read the newspaper, magazine, and popular writer with an 
eye for the humours of their blundering is a gloomy kind of 
amusement, but such comic relief is the only relief we have 
if we feel any concern at the relapse of English. Better enjoy 
the comedy of it than be bored with the monotony and the ugli- 
ness. Both these qualities are concentrated, so far as news- 
paper English is concerned, in the head-lines. Here are four 
examples rendered palatable by unintended humour from The 
Daily News: “Train on Fire in Tube— Passengers Alight 
in Tunnel.” “Horse Impaled on the Hunting-Field.” “A 
Mare’s Nest Exploded.” ‘‘ Siam to the Rescue—Gift of Bangkok 
Christians to London Poor.” The last turned out to have no 
bearing on either cannibalism or the slave trade. ‘‘ Earl Dudley 
and Party Capsized from a Yacht”’ illustrates the ignorant or 
the arbitrary distortion of accepted meanings. Yachts some- 
times capsize ; but more than half-seas must have been running 
to achieve the effect here so pithily described. “ Darwin,” 
“ with the germs of evolution seething in his brain,” is not a 
head-line, but a phrase in Hugh Walker’s ‘ Literature of the 
Victorian Era.’ For it would be unfair to lay all the blame 
for these outrages on the purity of English upon the shoulders 
of journalism. 

“Phenomenal,” in the sense of extraordinary, was not 
killed by ‘The King’s English’; it is now as full of 
lusty life as when Mr. Thomas Hardy spoke of “an evening of 
phenomenal irradiations.” The late Prof. Churton Collins—a 
writer of excellent English—said, ‘‘ The success of these lectures 
has been phenomenal,” and Mr. Hichens talked of “an air of 
listening to his own speech as if in some strange way it were 
phenomenal to him.” Writers are too wideawake nowadays to 
blunder over “ mutual,” but their substitutes are not always 
free from self-consciousness. Says a Daily News correspondent, 
We shared a campaign 





together, and saw more than one battle in common.” The last 
phrase is, to adopt a favourite expression, ‘‘ somewhat cryptic.” 
What exactness means to some persons is neatly illustrated 
by The Manchester Guardian, which said, “The exact period 
was, of course, about 370.” It is another use of the word 
when The Saturday Review says, “ Dr. Warren was an exact 
contemporary of Mr. Asquith.” The Saturday is usually very 
precise in its application of terms; “bourn”’ or “‘bourne,”’ how- 
ever, does not mean destination, but rather bound or limit. ‘“‘It 
is likely that the noise of this incident led to the first suspicion 
of the Caroline’s bourne,” accordingly requires some explana- 
tion. It is possible to enforce objections, but it is no wonder 
that the Mortlake justices, mentioned by The Daily News, 
“could not enforce three conscientious objectors summoned 
before them to have their children vaccinated against their will.” 
‘* Replace ” used to have one definite meaning—to put something 
back. This meaning still survives, but as a rule the word now 
bears the opposite meaning, not to put back, but to put 
something in the place of the thing removed. This distor- 
tion has proceeded so far that words of a similar meaning are 
dragged into the same error, as “‘ reinstated ” in the following: 
** All the ceilings had been whitewashed, all the rooms papered, 
the broken glass hacked out and reinstated’?! The Bookman 
complains, “‘ Material action is reduced to a minimum, but it is 
not substituted by discussion.” Even ‘The King’s English ’ 
adopts the new-fangled sense of “replace’’: see, “‘ The second 
dash should be two places earlier, and itself be replaced by a 
comma.” Which meaning Dr. Holland Rose intends in the 
following is doubtful: ‘“‘ He now replaced in the ministry the 
brusque and reactionary Rouher.” The confusion is of old 
standing. Lecky wrote, “‘ The Duke of Bedford soon after re- 
placed Temple as Privy Seal,” and Leslie Stephen, “ to replace 
decaying by sound timbers.” America has coined the word 
“replacers,” used by Owen Wister in “‘ The whole wise, philo- 
sophic system of joining with the replacers in order that you be 
not replaced yourself.” Before passing from vocabulary to 
construction, let us pray fervently that the terrible colloquialism 
‘* Aren’t I?” be repelled in its insidious intrusions into literature. 
“ Aren’t I tiring you?” and “I’m a lot better to-day, nurse, 
aren’t I?” both come from Mr. Charles Marriott. Mr. Wells 
presents us with “‘ My dear, aren’t I a feminist ? ” and “ Aren’t I 
in a net?” 

“The number of excursions that can be made daily from 
Bala, returning the same evening, to places celebrated for their 
natural grandeur, are almost unlimited.’ With two such arrant 
misconstructions in one sentence we feel that we are on 
familiar ground. Let us, then, examine modern prose as a work 
of constructive art. First, suppose we cull a few flowers of 
rhetoric quite at random, and make a nosegay : classification for 
the herbarium can come later. ‘ Detesting sea-travelling 
though I usually do,” Sarah Bernhardt observes. ‘“‘ When a 
solution of the mystery might be cleared up,” says one writer 
to The Times. He evidently went to the same school as the 
correspondent who had “good reason for believing they will 
successfully use the....when a knowledge of it becomes widely 
known.” ‘‘ Such milk is liable to infect persons consuming it 
with tuberculosis,” is a medical officer’s warning. There are 
degrees of excellence, The Academy informs us, for ‘“ The 
general reader has now excellent and cheap translations of vary- 
ing merit at his hand without trouble.” In The Liverpool Daily 
Post we find, “* This little tractate is one which may be read by all 
who have young children to take care of with real benefit.’ 
** Wounded soldiers are taken by well-known Cairene inhabitants 
to see the sights of Egypt in pyjamas,” is from an illustrated 
paper which failed to give a photograph of this remarkable 
sight. ‘A motor-car driven by an Englishman on the way to 
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Paris skidded some miles from Pau.” Strange to say, after a 
skid like that only the chauffeur was killed. 

The management of collective nouns requires vigilance, 
or there will be strange confusions of singular and plural. “ Poli- 
tics have purposely become less literary,”’ remarks Mr. Chesterton ; 
“is politics better?’ This is no worse, however, than Henry 
Kingsley’s “‘ This new sort [of banisters] which is coming in are 
wretched.” 

** Conflicts have taken place in many quarters of the city,” 
says The Daily News. The excessive number of quarters in this 
city recalls the strangely extensive spots in “one of the 
numerous spots which surround London, especially in the west.”’ 


Prepositions and conjunctions have always been a trouble : 
** contrasted to the world in which Lily had lately lived” (Edith 
Wharton), “that aversion to scientific reasoning ’ (Stephen), 
‘a growing revulsion to such an employment” (Alexander 
Bain), “far off to the other elements of the story” (Joseph 
Conrad), “his superficial differences with the poor” (Thomas 
Hardy), “similar ideas....as those of Kant” (Prof. Brandt), 
“a profession of equal standing as those of the law ” (Library 
Association Record)—these are divers attempts to solve the same 
conundrum. “ This is a far superior edition than the later 
reprint.”’ ‘‘ Every one else in the world knows it but he” (Mrs. 
Mann), “Nobody except he was impatiently cordial for the 
event’ (R. W. Chambers), are common errors. Still more 
common is the thing that centres round something instead of in 
a point. Admiral Mahan was responsible for “‘ The sphere of 
British influence centres round the British Isles,”’ and The Daily 
News for ‘‘ The chief interest undoubtedly centres round the fate 
of the Sultan.” ‘To be availed of ”’ has the imprimatur of The 
Daily News; and The Liverpool Daily Post admits “The con- 
science clause could be availed of.” One might cavil at “ the 
Turkish fortress at the mouth of the Gulf of Arta, the gauntlet 
of which two gunboats safely ran last week.’ What of the “sub- 
scription agent (American), who is usually to be bewared of,” 
and Oscar Wilde’s friend who ‘ was too clever and too cynical 
to be really fond of’? Prepositions are such prickly things 
that Netta Syrett leaves them out wholesale—“ a furious dis- 
cussion as to which restaurant she should be taken to-day,” 
and ‘‘ He walks westward in search of a place to dine,” 


What ‘ The King’s English ’ calls “‘ grammatical conscious- 
ness ’’ ought by now to have slain the split infinitive, yet there 
is Parliamentary authority for “‘ This House declines to sanction 
any proposal to further arbitrarily curtail discussion of Supply.” 
A far more serious situation arises when the question of positive 
or negative is at stake, as in the following samples: “a turmoil 
of emotion which he could not analyse nor define”? (Arnold 
Bennett), ‘‘ He neither craved to make or to receive confidences,”’ 
‘neither lingering or hasting ’’ (A. C. Benson), “‘ Who could deny 
that Auntie Clara was not an extraordinary, an original, and a 
generous woman ? ” (Arnold Bennett), ““ Few of us do not know 
ladies who have not been disgracefully insulted in closed railway 
carriages ” (Daily News), “‘ Morality would be foreign to us.... 
unless, in our inmost being, we did not long for its truth and its 
realization ’’ (translation of Prof. Boutroux). 


Pleonasm is easy to recognize ; it is, therefore, unnecessary 
to cumber these pages with illustrations. Of mere redundance, 
which is not, to adopt a well-used phrase, “‘ identically the same,”’ 
a few instances may be instructive. ‘“ Presently the flames 
sank from lack of more fuel,’ and “ There would be an end of 
any further charity from him,” are both from Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts. Rhoda Broughton supplies, “Even you can’t expect 
me to go on with a business which I had rather my right hand 
had been cut off than I had ever tampered with it!” 





Why 








the “as” in “For as between people with full knowledge a 
hint may be enough,” or the “and” in Mr. Wells’s “ She was a 
girlish figure leaning against a photographer’s stile, and with all 
the self-conscious shrinking natural to that position ”’ ? 

It is time that an effort was made to put “ only ”’ into its 
proper place. Its trespasses are incessant, and even ‘ The King’s 
English ’ condoned them by adopting the current usage. “A 
driver would only be fined if a satisfactory explanation was not 
forthcoming,” says The Times. What does “‘ only’ mean in 
this sentence ? Surely, that the driver would be punished in- 
adequately ; but The Times means that he would be fined only 
if an explanation were not forthcoming. That most incorrect 
philologist Borrow falls into the blunder in “ Greek was only 
taught in the fifth or highest class.’ In these, from ‘ The King’s 
English,’ “The mistakes are nearly always on one side, the 
infinitive being the form that should only be used with caution,” 
and ‘ For a person’s name can only require a defining clause to 
distinguish him from others of the same name,” the meaning is, 
not that the form should only be used, but should be used only 
with caution, and that the defining clause is required only to 
distinguish, &e. Two “onlys” are out of place in this rendering 
of Schiller: ‘‘ Man only plays when, in the full significance of 
the word, he is a man, and he is only entirely a man when he 
plays.” 

With the case of “ who ” and “‘ whom ”’ we reach that beset- 
ting sin, the confusion of subject and object: ‘‘ Mr. Bottomley 
(to the Alderman): ‘ Mr. Bell, you know, sir, is the gentleman 
whom I suggest has the books,’ ’’ comes from a law report. Mr. 
Crockett was guilty of the following: ‘‘I heard that she went 
about telling every one whom she thought would carry the tale 
to me.” “But,” says The Spectator, “‘be the camper-out 
whom he may, one glory of the sands, if facing west, will be pre- 
eminently his: the colours of the Almighty in the Western 
heavens when the sun shall have been quenched in the sea.” 
The peccant “ whom ” is not the only blunder in that piece of 
elevated English. The Tatler once gave its readers portraits of 
“ little gicls whom an Act passed in the reign of George III. 
prevents their becoming Princesses.’ This is not quite the same 
kind of confusion, but the following, from Mr. Stacpoole, is: 
“‘far more poetical, too, to he who can appreciate the marvel 
and the mystery of life.” These examples bring us to a batch of 
blunders which are exceedingly common, such as “‘ His hat was 
on his head, which he doffed for a moment to Kate Allison and 
her mother ” (S. R. Crockett); “The Committee propose that 
the Annual Dinner shall be held on the 21st inst. at Pen y Gwyrd, 
and remaining overnight, devote the following day to an ascent 
of Snowdon”; “ His industry, trustworthiness, and intelligence 
merit, as I hope they will meet, with promotion to success ” 
(Borough Council’s testimonial); ‘‘ Applications must be on 
the official forms to be obtained, with particulars of the appoint- 
ment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer” (advertisement in The Atheneum). The 
last two examples of official English are sentences deserving of 
study from several points of view. “‘ Afterwards,” The Daily 
Mail reported, “‘ the Russians concentrated their fire from several 
of the forts, and followed up this bombardment with a determined 
counter-attack, in which hand-grenades were freely used, but 
were finally repulsed.”” The next is from Mrs. Mann, and that 
which follows from The Daily News : “ until he fell into the before- 
dinner nap over the fire which he struggled against, but into 
which he was always ensnared”; ‘Amid intensely dramatic 
scenes the verdict in the prolonged Camorra trial was given to- 
day. Contrary to expectations, the jury found that five were 
guilty of murder on all counts, and were sentenced to thirty 
years’ hard labour.” This reminds one of Lewis Apjohn in his 
Life of Beaconsfield: “On the 12th of the following March the 
Duke of Edinburgh was shot in the back by an avowed Fenian in 
Australia, and was hung for the offence.” E. A. B. 
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POETRY, POETS, AND 
ROMANTICISM. 


We hoped, when the first volume on our 
list, ‘ Poetry, and The Renascence of Won- 
der,’ was announced, that the large essay 
or treatise on poetics which Watts-Dunton 
used to speak of as having been sadly cut 
down to form the article ‘ Poetry’ in ‘The 
Encyclopedia Britannica’ was going to 
be published at full length. It now 
appears that the original essay no longer 
exists, and that the excised portions were 
long ago used up, in our columns and else- 
where. The present work is not another 
‘Poetics,’ nor a study fit to rank with 
Lessing’s ‘ Laocoon,’ Wordsworth’s ‘ Pre- 
faces,’ or the great chapters on poetic 
theory in Coleridge’s ‘ Biographia Lite- 
raria.” Unfortunately, it has lost in- 
stead of gained by expansion into a book. 
Watts-Dunton apparently intended to 
amplify certain portions of his article by 
inserting or reinserting passages from his 
reviews in the form of “‘riders.’’ These, 
or some of them, have actually been 
inserted, not in their proper place as foot- 
notes or appendixes, but in the text itself, 
with disastrous results. Instead of illus- 
trating or developing his thought, they are 
now simply digressions, and accentuate 
the lack of consecutive reasoning. It is also 
a pity that the particular article or review 
which was the source of each “ rider ” has 
not been indicated. This would have 
helped the reader materially in appreciat- 
ing the force of the argument or illustra- 
tion that each contained. 

Watts-Dunton was one of those critics 
who are not content to deliver judgments 
or to point out beauties and defects, but 
are more concerned with the reasons why 
some things in literature produce certain 
effects on our minds; or, conversely, by 
what method, or why by any given 
method, a’ writer must express himself 
in order to convey certain impressions. 
He was expert at formulating definitions. 
He had something of Arnold’s gift for 
coining phrases that serve as luminous 
guide-posts in our analysis and apprecia- 
tion of any work of literature. Then, 
although he was nothing like Arnold as 
a poet, he excelled him as a connoisseur 
of metrical science; and his under- 
standing of the significance of metrical 
effects was based not only on far wider 
scholarship—at any rate outside the 
Greek and Latin classics—than Arnold’s, 
but also on patient and _ accurate 
observation of the processes of thought 
and composition that go on in the brain of 





Poetry, and The Renascence of Wonder. By 
Theodore Watts-Dunton. (Herbert Jen- 
kins, 5s. net.) 

Thomas Warton : a Biographical and Critical 
Study. By Clarissa Rinaker. ‘‘ University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture.” (Urbana, IIl., the University, $1.) 

Interpretations of Literature. By Lafcadio 
Hearn. 2 vols. (Heinemann, 1/. 10s. net.) 





the poet. His book is full of memorable 
phrases, each crystallizing a whole theory. 
Such are “the renascence of wonder,” 
“the impulse of acceptance,” “the in- 
stinct of challenge,’ which express the 
theory of the action and reaction between 
two contrary tendencies that result, 
throughout the ages, in alternations of 
romanticism and classicism. Phrases like 
the “rhythm of nature” or “sense 
rhythm”; the differentiation between 
‘relative vision” or “egoistic imagina- 
tion,” which is enjoyed by the lyric poets, 
and “absolute vision ” or “ dramatic 
imagination’; even words like “ know- 
ingness,”’ defining a quality destructive of 
** high poetry,” and “ worldly,” in the term 
“worldly poetry,” describing Byron’s 
‘Don Juan,’ are invaluable in helping us 
to distinguish the general differences 
between the classes of poetry. So long 
as they are not made a_ basis for 
rigid classifications, but employed merely 
as terms of distinction, they are much safer 
than Arnold’s description of poetry as a 
“* criticism of life.” 

But, though Watts-Dunton could state 
a definition or a principle in terms fairly 
proof against criticism, he found it difficult 
to set forth in the same convincing way 
the reasoning by which a principle was 
attained or the canons that proceed from 
it. He gives almost at the beginning 
a notable definition—** Absolute poetry is 
the concrete and artistic expression of the 
human mind in emotional and rhythmical 
language.” Now it is remarkable that 
Watts-Dunton, although he has spoken 
of poetry as “ an expression of imaginative 
feeling,” as a “‘ movement of energy,” 
does not disclose the ratiocinative process 
by which he arrives at this definition. 
The definition is merely stated, not estab- 
lished or defended. It is still more re- 
markable that, when he is shortly after- 
wards confronted by the question whether 
a composition which has all the other 
characteristics specified, but is not metrical, 
“is or is not entitled to be called a poem,” 
he does not appeal to his definition, but 
considers the question on entirely other 
grounds. He observes that the poets 
themselves have regarded metre as in- 
dispensable. He says in one of his 
“riders,” “‘ it could be easily proved that 
the structural difference between poetry 
and prose is fundamental.” Then why 
does he not prove this, and why does he 
not remodel his definition so as to make 
it properly inclusive and exclusive, as 
Coleridge was careful to do? It is shirk- 
ing the difficulty to explain that, of ‘‘ the 
many delights which we get from the 
mere form of what is technically called 
poetry, the chief, perhaps, is expectation 
and the fulfilinent of expectation.’’ This is 
not an adequate explanation of either 
metre or rhyme. Notice the “ perhaps ” 
in the sentence quoted: there are three 
more in the opening paragraphs of the 
book. On another page he seems to 
agree with Thoreau that metrical beauties 
should be regarded as compensations for 
the sacrifice of qualities which prose has 
at its best and which are “ beyond the 
ken of poetry.” 





9°? 


One of the “riders’’ contends that 
artistic criticism is based largely on 
conventional sanctions, that ‘‘ absolute 
esthetics’ are impossible. But what 
does the definition rest on if not on 
esthetic theory? The crucial question 
to be asked about any work of art is, 
Watts-Dunton avers, ““Is the concrete 
form embodying it really beautiful ? ” 
But he does not touch the question whether 
or why a work of art should be beautiful, 
or the other question, What is beauty ? 

He might have proceeded from his 
“expression of imaginative feeling,” “ the 
movement of energy ” which is the creative 
principle of all the arts, including: poetry, 
to explain poetry as the verbal expression 
of the human mind possessed by this crea- 
tive energy. He might have shown that 
poetical expression differs from prose in 
being sensuous and imaginative, and not 
merely intellectual or logical. Poetry 
requires a different kind of language, or, 
rather, the use of language in a funda- 
mentally different way. The expression 
of imaginative energy must be as direct as 
possible ; that is, imagination must speak 
to imagination, not by means of logical 
expressions or concepts, but by words 
chosen and combined in such a manner as 
to convey concrete impressions. Not only 
does creative energy require a concrete 
expression, but, since it is in essence 
emotional, the expression of it is neces- 
sarily rhythmic. Thus, given the imagina- 
tive feeling and the creative energy, the 
expression has to be concrete, impassioned, 
and therefore rhythmical, since rhythm 
is the instinctive expression of feeling. 
We will not go into the question whether 
metre is an inevitable result. We merely 
attempt to suggest, in the roughest way 
and with obvious gaps, the lines on which 
Watts-Dunton might have developed 
his argument. We believe that he could 
easily have simplified his definition, yet 
have retained implicitly all the mean- 
ing that it actually comprehends. The 
admirable analyses which follow of the 
varieties of poetic art—lyric, epic, drama, 
the ode, the sonnet, &c., of the character- 
istics of rhyme, and the three types of 
imagination, lyric, epic, and dramatic— 
would have been still more admirable had 
they been solidly articulated to the central 
axis of a sound definition. But it was in 
the large treatment of details, not the 
systematization of large principles, that 
Watts-Dunton excelled. 

The essay on ‘The Renascence of 
Wonder’ has bequeathed a household 
term to the language of literary study. 
It pushes the theory of the “‘ two great 
impulses governing man, and probably 
not man only, but the entire world of 
conscious life,’’ a good deal too far. But 
it is a gain for us to realize that “ classical ”’ 
and “romantic” are, after all, purely 
relative terms. There are other good 
things in this essay; for instance, the 
distinction between absolute humour and 
relative humour, the latter amusing itself 
with “ the incongruity of some departure 
from the laws of convention,” the former 
with “the incongruity of some departure 
from the norma! as fixed by Nature herself.” 
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It is saddening to find a book bearing 


the name of Theodore Watts-Dunton— 
who, every one that knew him remembers, 
was nervously anxious about his proof- 
sheets—marred by misprints and errors 
of punctuation. The way in which the 
‘**riders ”’ have been inserted would never, 
we feel sure, have met with his sanction. 
But some of the following slips might 
have been avoided, not to mention 
occasional mixtures of type from different 
founts :—neither musician or poet (28), 
sincereity (39), ryhthm (78). discoursive 
(130), rayennante (132), Artisotle (134), 
Tuberville (139), acheived (185), senority, 
braceful (187), irregularites (190), aud 
(217), ceur (222), Aleus (226), saphics 
(232), ‘Bonnie Kilmanny’ (277), &c. In 
both the Greek and the French quotations 
the accents are frequently wrong, and on 
pp. 284-5 the French has many errors. 
On p. 138, among others, there is a sen- 
tence without a predicate; and on p. 156 
the word “new” instead of “now” 
makes nonsense of a statement about the 
**Great Lyric.”” The exigencies of war 
make printing more difficult than usual, 
but still some of Watts-Dunton’s friends 
would have been glad to help in the work 
of revising proof-sheets. 


Thomas Warton was not only an his- 
torian of romantic literature, but himself 
one of the forces that brought about the 
tevival of romance. It is strange that 
Watts-Dunton did not mention him in his 
essay on ‘The Renascence of Wonder,’ 
which is largely a survey of the events in 
which Warton took a leading part. War- 
ton, who knew enough about the Middle 
Ages to recognize the Rowley poems as 
a forgery, had, like Watts-Dunton, a high 
opinion of Chatterton’s metrical accom- 
plishment. His own poetry, though rather 
tame, was not unaffected by “‘the renas- 
cence of wonder.” ‘The Grave of King 
Arthur’ is a strikingly romantic poem, 
gorgeously descriptive of medieval 
pageantry, responsive to the spell of wild 
scenery, and imbued with the mystic 
charm of Celtic legend. Even the odes 
he wrote as Poet Laureate have the note 
of medizvalism and of sincere regard for 
nature. But his labours on the older 
poets, who were in his day despised and 
derided—his ‘ Observations on the Faerie 
Queene of Spenser’ (1754-62), and his 
‘History of English Poetry’ (1774-81)— 
did more than many original works to 
cause a general awakening to the rich 
romantic literature of the past, apprecia- 
tion of which was only to be enhanced 
by the romantic literature of the immediate 
future. Warton restored Chaucer to his 
proper eminence as the father of modern 
English poetry. He admired ‘The 
Knight’s Tale’ because of its “ direct 
appeal to the imagination and feelings.” 
He praised ‘ The House of Fame’ for its 
‘“* great strokes of Gothic imagination, yet 
bordering often on the most ideal and 
capricious extravagance.” ‘When I 
read,”’ said he, “ Pope’s elegant imitation 
of this piece, I think I am walking among 
the modern monuments unsuitably placed 
in Westminster Abbey.” Warton co- 


operated with Percy in the famous collec- 
tion of ballads, and was a coadjutor of 
Hurd, Tyrwhitt, and Ritson, though the 
last-named was his unfairest critic. He was 
familiar with Malory, and knew as much 
as was possible about the romances of 
chivalry at a time when none was in 
print and the manuscripts were uncata- 
logued, and very few of them accessible 
in any public library. Warton was the 
first critic to abjure the classical rules laid 
down by Boileau, and to accept imagina- 
tion as a factor equally important with 
reason in creative literature ; to introduce 
the historical method of criticism and the 
comparative study of literature ; to recog- | 
nize the importance of medizval literature | 
in the relations between classical and | 
modern literature ; and to find “a place 
in criticism for the reader’s spontaneous 
delight and enthusiasm.” Finally, he 
was the first to point out the essential | 
unity of English literature—certainly one 
of the most important lessons we have 
learnt from romanticism. 

Miss Rinaker has given us a life of 
Warton and a critical study, equipped 
with notes in the painstaking American 
fashion, and has gone to the immense 
trouble of compiling a bibliography, sixty 
pages long, of the works referred to in 
his ‘ History.’ Her book is an important 
study in the antecedents and evolution 
of modern romanticism. 





In a letter cited in the Introduction to 
the last work on our list, Lafeadio Hearn 
uses almost the same words as Warton to | 
describe how he based his teaching of 
English literature to Japanese students 
** altogether upon appeals to the imagina- 
tion and the emotions of my pupils.” 
Hearn was a more uncompromising roman- 
ticist than either Warton or Watts- 
Dunton. He probably knew little of the 
Greek and Latin classics, while the 
other two never failed to give them 
their due place in their comparative 
surveys of literature. Hearn’s ‘ Interpre- 
tations of Literature,’ though but the 
record taken down by his pupils of more 
or less disconnected lectures, give a clear 
account of the genesis and progress of the 
romantic movement, and can be recom- 
mended as an excellent first sketch for 
young students of that epoch. His rudi- 
mentary explanations of Western ideas 
and peculiar Western conditions have a 
quaint interest for every one, and by no 
means detract from the value of the book 
as an introductory work. In declaring 
himself a romanticist, Lafeadio Hearn 
expounds his views of romanticism. It 
seeks to develop personality: ‘‘ Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the object of 
every school of romanticism has been to 
develop the individual rather than to 
develop any general power of literary 
expression.”’ Classicism is conservatism, 
and endeavours “ to cultivate or maintain 
a general type of literary excellence at the 
expense of the individual.” This talk 
about such fictitious things as “ schools ” 
and the “aims” of romanticism, as if 
romanticism were a person or a society, 








pleases us less than Watts-Dunton’s theory 





of the “impulse of acceptance ”’ and the 
“instinct of challenge.” But Hearn was 
right enough about the significance of per- 
sonality in romantic literature, and he is 
at his best in his analytical portraits of 
Cowper, Blake, Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
Keats, showing how their poems were 
the unfettered expression of idiosyncrasy, 
Hearn thought that the highest art is that 
which reveals moral beauty, and fills man 
with a passionate desire to sacrifice self 
for some noble purpose. Hence the 
supremacy in his critical scale of the litera- 
ture of personality ; hence, too, his theory 
that “literary style means personal char- 
acter.” To him Blake was the greatest 
poet of the eighteenth century, because 
the most individual, while that century 
was merely “the most prosaic and un- 
imaginative age of English literature.” 
If some of Hearn’s utterances sound 
crude, allowance must be made for the 
exaggeration and simplification necessary 
to his audience. At any rate, his state- 
ments are instructive half-truths. 





WEALTH AND WELFARE. 


THE ‘Memorandum on the Industrial 
Situation after the War’ which has just 
been published is the work of a group of 
people who have been thinking out one of 
the greatest problems this country has 
to face at the end of the war. The docu- 
ment is a valuable contribution on the 
subject. It would be a reflection on our- 
selves if we did not think highly of it, as it 
includes much that has found expression 
in our own pages—a good dea! of it in pre- 
war days. As the authors say, “ There is 
the fundamental problem of industrial 
unrest, which may be aggravated and 
brought to a head by the effects of the war, 
but has its roots far back in pre-war 
conditions.”” The European War came 
upon us swiftly, unexpectedly. But the 
possibility of widespread industrial strife, 
increasing in intensity, we have for long 
anticipated. We may never know how 
far German, and, in a modified sense, other 
rulers, were moved to unsheathe the sword 
by the internal or national industrial posi- 
tion ; but it was surely not unreasonable 
for any potentate to think that a sweeping 
and quick victory, carrying with it a big 
indemnity, might mitigate, at any rate, 
industrial unrest. Any such expectation 
has now definitely passed, and the old 
forebodings of a coming civil war still 
hang like a pall over the conclusion of a 
peace which, in spite of being grandilo- 
quently called worldwide, may only 
mean the intensification of class strife. 
National unity during war will not con- 
tinue into the days of peace if the root 
causes of industrial hostility are not 
removed ; and the war in itself will do little 
or nothing to remove them. 





Memorandum on the Industrial Situation 
after the War. ‘‘The Garton Foundation.” 
(Harrison & Sons, ls. net.) 

Economics : an Introduction for the General 
Reader. By Henry Clay. (Macmillan & 
Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 
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The foreboding of industrial warfare 
has found a conspicuous place in the pages 
of The Atheneum, and finds a large place, 
only too justifiably, we fear, in the Memo- 
randum in front of us. 

In our opinion the work required an 
Introduction which would have envisaged 
a larger and finer ideal, the realization of 
which will be necessary if, as a nation, we 
are to avoid the mistakes of the past. 

It is absolutely necessary that we should 
clearly understand the real purpose of 
industry. We may assume as axiomatic 
that the spiritual transcends the material 
in the minds of all right-thinking people, 
from which it follows that the material 
should be made to serve the spiritual, 
and not dominate it, as has generally 
been the case hitherto. In other words, 
industry should be regarded as the means 
by which we seek to provide the material 
support which is necessary for the realiza- 
tion of human possibilities and the true 
freedom of the individual. From which 
again it follows that industry should be 
carried on with such economy as will 
cause the minimum of interference with 
the purpose it is sought to serve. 

Having regard to what has already 
appeared on the subject in The Atheneum, 
it should not be necessary to enlarge upon 
the present industrial system, which has 
tended to elevate means into ends, and 
has assumed a dominating influence 
in the community, commercializing art 
and letters, and introducing spurious 
standards even into education. The result 
has been the glorification of mere money 
and the encouragement of extravagant 
consumption, making for an enervating 
flabbiness rather than for health and 
ability to render service. We wish the 
Memorandum had defined such words as 
“wealth,” “economy,” and “profit.”” We 
have only space here to remind some of 
our readers that an increase of material 
abundance can be regarded as a national 
increase of wealth only when it is made to 
serve its proper purpose. 

The work before us is open to the general 
criticism of overstressing the importance 
of mere increase in production after the 
war. We are constantly being told that 
the way to economic salvation after the 
war is through greater output, and we are 
sorry that the Memorandum should insist 
so strongly on this aspect of national re- 
construction. For instance, we read p. 63 : 
“The foundation of industrial prosperity 
is production.” 

And the Memorandum goes on to define 
what is necessary for the material pros- 
perity of the nation. What it omits 
to point out is that we had all the con- 
stituents for material well-being before 
the war, and the spiritual consequences 
were not by any means all to the good. | 
This is the third month in succession 
that we have thought it necessary to 


warn those who see salvation in mere | 


productiveness. Production carried on in 


the interests of individual profiteers has | 


been the curse of our so-called civilization ; 


and the renewal of a system which leads | 


to over-accumulation and concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the comparatively ' 


few, who do not know how to use it in the 
interests of their fellows, will but make 
once again for the atmosphere in which strife 
of every kind thrives. It may be urged that 
the purpose of the Memorandum is not to 
regard matters from an ideal standpoint, 
but to deal with the facts in a practical 
way; and if we accepted that point of 
view, the work is so ably done, and so much 
has already been said on the subject in 
our pages, that we should have nothing 
but criticism of detail. The remarks we 
have already made are, however, sufficient 
to show that we do not think that 
point of view ought to be accepted 
to-day. This is a time when people are 
probing below the surface of things, and 
when they are prepared to accept new 
ideals and new methods; it would there- 
fore be a thousand pities if the fluid 
industrial system solidified without con- 
taining the nucleus of a new and just order. 

We are at last beginning to recognize 
that the economics attributed to Christ 
are the best the world has so far had put 
before it. One notable instance is the 
parable of the equal payment of the 
labourers, now embodied in the ideal of 
“From each according to his ability; to 
each according to his need.”” Perhaps the 
principle we stand most in need of recog- 
nizing to-day is that which the great 
German general, Moltke, succinctly ex- 
pressed in the words: ‘“ The greater the 
man the less he needs.”” He may have had 
in his mind St. Augustine, who urged that 
“the needs of different people vary. The 
rich are not to be required to use the same 
food as the poor, but may have such food as 
their infirmity has made necessary for them, 
while at the same time they ought to lament 
the fact that they require this indulgence.” 

We are not preaching the creed of 
asceticism as we understand it. The 
fruits of the earth are for enjoyment, but 
it should not be possible for any one to 
enjoy them until he has helped in their 
production; nor should he take them 
lavishly for his own use, if by so doing he 
prevents others in the community from 
rendering the service of which they 
otherwise would be capable. 

We may here quote the words of Mr. 
Henry Clay in the book referred to at 
greater length below :— 

“The amount of satisfaction that the 
nation will derive from its economic or- 
ganization will depend, not only on the 
degree of productive power, but on its 
direction ; not on the volume only of the 
product, but on its nature; not on the 
amount of wealth as measured only, but on 
its use.” 

We have emphasized this point because 
we feel that the rottenness of a system 
which ennobles mere possession should 
| be constantly brought to our minds, and 
more especially because we believe that 
| people are to-day responsive to higher 
| appeals and ideals. 

The main interest of the Memorandum, 
; however, lies in the direction of its con- 
structive thought. There is no attempt 
at dogmatism, but it is obvious that the 
authors of the document are convinced 
| that the abolition of deeply rooted labour 
unrest and the future of industry are both 





| 
| 





bound up with what may be called the 
constitutional problem in industry. The 
idea in their minds may be put in the form 
of a question :—If a constitutional demo- 
cracy, why not an industrial democracy ? 
If the State is democratic, if every little 
parish council is a democratic body, if 
every debating society, club, co-operative 
society, and trade union is a democracy, 
what is there to prevent the industrial 
system from becoming a democracy ? 
The Memorandum does not neglect the 
action of the State through Trade Boards 
and through labour legislation. It makes 
suggestions with regard to improved 
methods of distribution and banking and 
credit facilities, but what it calls ‘“‘ the 
fundamental problem ”’ is that of securing 
for the mass of working people an assured 
status, and gaining for them the right to 
participate in the direction of the great 
co-operative task of production. The 
Memorandum is moderate in its tone and 
its demands; it desires a temporary 
solution of the “ constitutional ’’ prob- 
lem which will meet with full approval 
from all concerned. We are in agreement 
with the view put forward that the next 
great step in industry is the establishment 
of joint control by employers and work- 
people. To work out this idea will be a 
task of considerable difficulty. It will 
require much thought, much effort, and 
much patience. But whatever the cost 
the change must be made. No community 
can be healthy if its citizens are, for six 
days every week, “‘ hands,” and if they are 
merely puppets manipulated by a rela- 
tively small number of people. These 
ideas have come rapidly to the front during 
the war. They are the keynote of the 
Report of the Ruskin College Labour 
Conference and Mr. Greenwood’s pamphlet 
on ‘ Reconstruction and Industrial Peace,’ 
which we reviewed last month. They 
were expressed in a temperate speech by 
Mr. Gosling at the recent Trade Union 
Congress. They underlie the policy 
adopted by the Government in industrial 
matters during the war. The Trade 
Union movement has been fully recognized 
by the State as representing a body of 
people whose interests in industry are as 
strong as those of any shareholder. 

The Memorandum is worth careful study. 
It is published at a reasonable price, but, 
in order that none shall be debarred from 
reading it. we have made arrangements 
for lending copies to our readers. 


A volume which may well be read 
along with this document is Mr. Henry 
Clay’s ‘Economics for the General 
agg nid which, in spite of its modest title, 

s, from several points of view. of quite 
nel interest and value. In the first 
place it is a book written, not for the scholar 
or the examinee, but for the ordinary 
citizen, and represents what is probably 
the first systematic attempt to treat 
the economic organization of the com- 
munity as a whole in the manner, at once 
clear, vivid, and businesslike, in which 
Bagehot and Mr. Hartley Withers have 
treated one side of it—the credit system. 
Now Bagehot was a banker, and Mr. 
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Hartley Withers is, or was, a City editor; 
so one might expect Mr. Clay, who writes 
easily and convincingly about terminal 
markets for futures and the advantages and 
difficulties of monopolistic combination, 
to be a merchant or a manufacturer, 
probably from the neighbourhood of 
Bradford, from the special tenderness 
which he exhibits for anything relating to 
wool. But, as his Preface reveals, he is 
not a business man at all, but a University 
teacher ; yet not a University teacher of 
the ordinary kind, but a member of a 
new profession, that of the Tutorial Class 
Tutor, which has grown up under the 


auspices of the Workers’ Educational | som the old academic 


Association in response to the demand of 
the ordinary citizen, in the shape of the 
wage-earner, for systematic instruction 
in liberal subjects. Mr. Clay’s wide and 
living knowledge- of economic processes 
and conditions, which renders his book 
so attractive, and makes one feel that his 
footing is sure, is due, he tells us, to 
““the members of my classes, who have 
allowed me to draw on their wide and 
diverse industrial experience.’”’ His book 
is a convincing tribute to the value of this 
new branch of our national education, and 
to the mutual understanding and en- 
lightenment that result from the alliance 
and daily intercourse between theory and 
practice in one of the most intricate and 
controversial spheres of our national 
life. Some day, perhaps, this method 
may be extended to politics, even to party 
politics, and we may get out of party dis- 
cussions, in place of the heated and con- 
fusing expatiations with which the party 
system has made us unhappily familiar, 
statements of political theory and purpose 
as obviously fairminded as Mr. Clay’s 
economics. 

But Mr. Clay’s book has a further 
special interest. It embodies the first 
attempt to include in an economic treatise 
of the ordinary character a consideration 
of the moral issues which Ruskin 
shocked the orthodox economists of his 
day by expounding in ‘ Unto this Last.’ 
Writers on economics have in recent 
years adopted the habit of paying lip- 
service to this aspect of their subject, 
generally by way of foot-notes or digres- 
sions, but they are apt to consider any 
more detailed discussion as outside the 
limits of their special subject. Mr. Clay 
knows better. To teach economics to 
working-class students under conditions 
which allow of plentiful discussion is to 
go through a severe and_searchingly 
practical course of ethics. Economics 
is to him, as it was to Ruskin, a branch of 
ethics, as politics is, and it, being a branch 
of ethics, he cannot forbear to deal at 
some length with its relation to its parent 
study. He has done so in the last three 
chapters of his book, under the heading 
‘Wealth and Welfare,’ and to the non- 
expert reader these will undoubtedly be 
the most interesting sections. He will find 
there an admirably sane discussion of such 
questions as the effect of the distribution 
of wealth on social welfare; the relation 
between economic organization, with its 
maxim of “ Business is business,’ and 
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current moral standards ; and the influence 
of men’s occupations on their character and 
outlook. “The principle lacks recogni- 
tion,” he remarks on the last-named point, 
““that workers are entitled to be treated as 
persons, not as “ hands.’ . . The chief tendencies 
of modern industry are against this principle, 
because the underlying principle of them is 
specialization. ...In pursuit of the economics 
of specialization individuals have, by private 
contracts, created an economic system which 
no individual can control, and which controls 
every individual.” 

Few shrewder thrusts have been levied 
at the modern industrial system. 

We welcome the book as a departure 
treatise. Its 
concluding chapters bring out clearly to 
the thoughtful reader the two principles 
which we have endeavoured to express in 
this article—that wealth is merely a means 
to welfare, and that the labourer in in- 
dustry has value as a human personality. 








BELGIUM AND HER GLORIES. 


THOSE who, like M. Paul Lambotte, the 
writer of the Introduction to Messrs. 
Brangwyn and Stokes’s ‘ Belgium,’ knew 
the country before it was wrecked by the 
invaders, will share his “‘ tristesse navrante 
et inguérissable mélancolie ’’ at the loss of 
so much beauty, such wealth of loving 
craftsmanship, unequalled, perhaps, in all 
Europe for its interpretation of race- 
energies. For Belgium, as Mr. Stokes 
points out, was not the creation—from 
an artistic point of view—of a few great 
minds spurred by piety or taste, or both 
combined, but the gradual accumulation 
and achievement of ‘‘ well-considered, care- 
fully undertaken schemes in which the 
humblest householder enjoyed his share.” 
Its cathedrals, churches, and halls were 
“in a class apart, Flemish in design and 
conception, monuments of one of the 
earliest and greatest of all democracies.” 

In one sense there is consolation in this ; 
a race which has so fully preserved its 
native instincts and aspirations may well 
repeat and recreate ruined glories, though 
the works of this or that unique master- 
mind may not so readily be replaced. We 
can imagine Belgium repeating her former 
greatness, but, we hope, without the 
frequent tragedy and bloodshed that 
victimized her, century after century, 
though never with such severity as now. 
But, on the other hand, her wounds are too 
recent, her losses of every kind too severe, 
for more than such fragmentary compensa- 
tion as M. Lambotte suggests in his 
tribute to those friends who, * en attendant 
qu’ils puissent, nous venger, s’ingénient & 
nous soutenir, 4 nous reconforter.”’ 





Belgium. By Frank Brangwyn and Hugh 
Stokes. (Kegan Paul & Co.. 10s. 6d.) 

The Little Towns of Flanders. By Albert 
Delstanche. Translated by Geoffrey Whit- 
worth. (Chatto & Windus, 3s. 6d. net.) 

Notre Dame de Belgique. Par Léa Laurent. 
(Iris Publishing Company, 3 fr. 50.) 

New Belgian Poems: Les Trois Rois, et 
autres Poémes. Par Emile Cammaerts. 
English Translations by Tita Brand- 
Cammaerts. (John Lane, 3s. 6d. net.) 





Certainly, so far as a faithful record 
of the past can achieve this, Mr. Brangwyn 
and Mr. Stokes deserve all praise. Mr. 
Stokes’s description shows the most careful 
study, couched in a style and language 
worthy of histheme. He takes us through 
the famous cities of Flanders one by one. 
First comes Bruges, which is, for him, not 
Bruges-la-Morte, but a city that cannot die, 
full of the living presence of past days and 
people. “Its houses are empty and its 
streets a solitude, yet every roof covers an 
unseen spirit life.’ Of that ancient life 
he gives plentiful detail, ending, fitly, with 
the pathetic farewell of Mary of Burgundy 
to her subjects. 

He then gives the record of the Franc de 
Bruges or Liberty of Bruges, which com- 
prised Damme—‘‘ most melancholy city 
in the world,” yet once enlivened by Till 
Eulenspiegel, and visited, perhaps, by 
Dante, and certainly by Da Vinci, who 
devised the machinery for the locks of 
the Zwyn Canal; Nieuport, that saw 
great fighting in the days of Prince Maurice; 
Ypres, also the scene of many former 
battles; Dixmude, Roulers, Lombartzyde, 
Furnes, all known to us now by name 
almost as well as they were known to the 
Middle Ages. 

He has much to say on Ghent, 
threatened and saved by a pun, famous 
for its citizen service in arms and its 
stringent guild rules that fixed wages and 
working hours under heavy penalties alike 
for man and master. Malines, or Mechlin, 
he reminds us, was the city where Charles 
Quint received his education, and he gives 
a long and interesting account of the boy- 
hood of that great ruler. 

Antwerp, haunted in former days by 
the malicious Long Wapper, also by the 
great giant Antigonus, in both of whom 
every true son of Antwerp believed de- 
voutly, was famous, he reminds us, for 
her commerce, and almost equally so for 
her splendid processions, admirably de- 
scribed by Diirer, who knew Flanders well. 
Even in modern times the trade of Antwerp 
cannot have greatly exceeded that of the 
sixteenth century, when the Antwerp 
Bourse was frequented by Fugger, Weiser, 
Osteter, Spinola, Sir Thomas Gresham, and 
the Hanseatic colony, who ‘“‘ marched to 
the Exchange twice daily with a band 
of musicians at its head.’’ The Scheldt 
harboured between two and three thousand 
vessels, and there were days when as many 
as five hundred left the port, bound for 
every part of the world imagined by 
Mercator, who himself actually had to 
leave Louvain for Antwerp for reasons of 
heresy ! 

Louvain, of course, has its share of 
description, also Liége, where Mandeville 
passed thirty years of his much-travelled 
life; and we could quote passage after 
passage of intimate detail about these and 
the other cities described. 

Mr. Brangwyn’s work is a good counter- 
part to the text, especially for Antwerp 
(p. 91), the Abbey of Villers (p. 105), and 
the illustrations on pp. 7, 23, 51, 137, where 
he has more than a touch of Diirer. 
He is full of imaginative suggestion of 
the past, but, on the whole, he takes rather 
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a sombre view, using heavy line and much 
shadow ; this mars his sketch of St. Rom- 
baut at Malines, where the lace-work effect 
is lost, though it is highly successful in 
such illustrations as St. Walburge’s Church 
at Furnes. 


M. Delstanche has a different style in 
his woodcuts to ‘The Little Towns of 
Flanders ;’ he is less massive, less imagina- 
tive on the whole—though the Bruges 
belfry is an exception—less inclined to 
depth of shadow, and now and again even 
profuse in light, as in ‘ Spring Fields’ (p. 53). 
For verbal description he confines himself 
to short but most effective sketches that 
give admirable impressions of the subjects. 
He quotes when necessary, as in the case 
of the Louvain Hétel de Ville :— 


““*On imaginerait difficilement,’ writes 
Camille Lemonnier, ‘ le miraculeux guillochis 
de cette grande dentelle lapidaire; les 
surfaces se compliquent en tous sens d’une 
végétation de sculptures; Tentour des 
fenétres se festonne d’ourlets taillés; les 
angles disparaissent sous un amoncellement 
de pinacles et de dais; c’est, dans toute la 
hauteur, une broderie dont les entrelacs 
semmélent dans un fouillis de formes et de 
motifs décoratifs....Rien de plus léger 
pourtant, sous son vétement compliqué, 
que Tétonnante facade. Elle darde dans 
Yair d’un jet svelteet hardi, et les six tour- 
elles qui terminent sa toiture donnent & 
lrédifice entier un mouvement d’ascension. 
Cest le chef-d’ceuvre de la _ proportion 
exactement mesurée ; et la multiplicité des 
ornements qui ailleurs paraitrait dégénérer 
en prolixité s’atténue ici par le prodigieux 
élancement des lignes verticales, prolongées 
jusqu’au faite.’ ” 


Nor does he forget the poets, Rossetti 
and M. Verhaeren, both inspired by the 
carillon of Bruges. M. Verhaeren, for 
that matter, contributes an _ eloquent 
prefatory letter, which, as well as M. 
Delstanche’s text, is admirably translated 
by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. 

Belgium of yesterday cannot, however, 

be dissociated from Belgium of to-day and 
her exiles; and among these we cannot, 
and should not, forget the chief and most 
deserving figure, the Queen of the Belgians. 
Of her Mademoiselle Léa Laurent gives an 
interesting sketch—the first of its kind, we 
believe. Confessing that she does not 
know the Queen personally, and has not 
even seen her, 
“et cela est fort bien; car sans doute 
aurais-je été influencée par son charme 
personnel, ce qui eat rendu impossible la 
tache que je me suis donnée,” 


she contents herself with facts that every 
one knows, or can know, about the Queen 
and the King, who, of course, has his share 
of biography. She tells us of Elizabeth 
in her youth, ‘“ Duchesse en Bavieére,” a 
daughter of Charles Théodore, who, for all 
his exalted position, preferred his vast and 
beneficent practice as one of the great 
oculists of Europe. Mademoiselle Laurent 
expatiates on this point, and she is wise to 
do so, as it affords an hereditary raison 
@’étre for so much that merits admiration 
in his daughter. She gives a sympathetic 
account of the betrothal and marriage 
of the young Duchess and the Prince, and 
of the years between their marriage and 








their accession to the throne, at the mo- 
ment when “des nuages commengaient 4 
s’amonceler qui menagaient d’obscurcir le 
ciel futur de la Belgique.”” Indeed, during 
the years 1910-14 Belgians might well see 
the power, if not the danger, of Germany. 
Now and again a German dirigible 
appeared over Antwerp or Liége ; the King 
and Queen visited Potsdam in 1910, and 
were visited later in the same year by 
the Kaiser. But little more than the 
strengthening of certain forts and garrisons 
was possible. A few keen observers 
might be convinced that war was coming, 
but open preparation for it was deprecated. 
Still, even without war, the young Queen 
had her share of trial and sorrow in the 
various family bereavements of 1912, as if 
to prepare her, Mademoiselle Laurent 
seems to suggest, for what was to follow. 
On this Mademoiselle Laurent is, as in the 
beginning, at her best. She has actual 
facts to describe, and her vision and lan- 
guage alike are vivid, in contrast to the 
greater part of the book, where she has to 
rely much on inference and conjecture. 
But it must be said that many biographers 
would have failed completely in that most 
dangerous region, and that Mademoiselle 
Laurent has succeeded in giving an attrac- 
tive and instructive picture of a most 
lovable and noble lady. Other writers 
may achieve a more complete and detailed 
presentation, but Mademoiselle Laurent 
has done well to set the example. 


Of Belgium herself and the sufferings 
of her people we can learn much from M. 
Cammaerts. He is not, it is true, a 
classicist in rhythm, and this will, no 
doubt, draw down upon him the strictures 
of the hypercritical ; but he has an un- 
deniable freshness of vision, an eloquent 
energy of appreciation and comparison, and 
a telling simplicity of diction which cannot 
but arouse the sympathy and quicken 
the understanding of his readers. ‘ Di- 
manche,’ for example—an impression of a 
Sunday in London—renders just the effect 
of the dull, sleepy, comfortable evening 
and its contrast to the thoughts of the 
war and its horrors over the Channel. 
*L’Amour de la Patrie’ is also a singu- 
larly delicate and suggestive explanation 
of that sentiment which is, perhaps, 
keener and more intimate in a small than 
in a large country. ‘ Les Anges de Mons’ 
and ‘Le Dernier Boche’ are full of sub 
dued vigour and colour. ‘Le Roi et 
l’Empereur’ is on a larger, stronger 
scale, with its fine contrast between the 
King who kneels 


Chaque Dimanche, a sept heures et demie, ; 
Dans une chapelle bien connue des avions ennemis, 


and hears no sound of sea or wind, but 
only, 


son cceur qui bat: _ 
“Dieu jugera entre nous, Dieu jugera,” 


and the Emperor who, 


Sous les votites sonores de ses cathédrales, 
Une main sur son épée et l’autre sur son cceur, 


invokes 

le “‘Gott”’ de ses péres: 
*‘ Vois, Seigneur, je m’humilie, je maudis la guerre, 
Je pleure sur Rheims, sur Dinant, sur Louvain ...”’ 
Et son vieux ‘‘Gott,” en loyal serviteur, 
Lui tend un bénitier pour se laver les mains. 





The best poem of all, to our mind, is 
‘ L’Adoration des Soldats,’ a simple, direct, 
and touching piece of dialogue exactly 
in the vein which suits M. Cammaerts best 
of all. It really shows what we take to 
be his special quality and desire, the 
straightforward expression of the thought 
that possesses him at the moment, without 
either ambition or adornment. For this 
M. Cammaerts has undoubtedly a place 
to himself, and however much he may 
displease those who insist on the stern 
canons of verse, he will seldom lack the 
appeal of a poet to those who can welcome 
poetic thought without undue craving for 
poetic form in all cases. 








THE WEALTH OF THE NATION. 


EVERYBODY, we imagine, would sub- 
scribe to Ruskin’s dictum that there is no 
wealth but life. As a people, however, 
we have been slow to realize its implica- 
tions. It is true that we have swept away 
the worst of the physical evils of industrial 
employment; we have timidly dealt 
with the housing problem; we have 
begun to develop a system of national 
education. In recent years the public 
conscience has slowly awakened to the 
need for protecting infant life and safe- 
guarding the health of the child popula- 
tion of the country. But it needed the 
drastic stimulus of a great war to bring 
home the vital importance of paying due 
attention to physical well-being in relation 
to national welfare. 

Since the ravages of war have made 
themselves felt, we have heard the cry, 
‘* Save the babies,” and it appears certain 
that infant-welfare schemes will be estab- 
lished as an integral part of our social 
activity. If, however, welfare work of 
this kind becomes a happy hunting-ground 
for superior people with a mission to im- 
prove the poor, it will become sterilized 
and useless. If, on the other hand, it 
leads us to a recognition of the devastating 
influence of evil social conditions, ignor- 
ance, and poverty, it will powerfully 
assist in making England a worthy place 
to live in, and enriching the nation by 
raising the quality of its citizens. 

The measures which reduce infantile 
mortality also increase the vitality of 
those who previously survived, and these 
measures, in turn, are successful in so far 
as they diminish the volume of disease 
and physical disability among the child 
population. Further, a healthy child 
population must enormously reduce the 
physical inefficiency of adolescents and 
adults. At the present time, however, 
the condition of the elementary school 
pupils is such as to diminish industrial 
efficiency and social effectiveness. The 
public cannot be fully conscious of the 
wastage of physical power and intellectual 
capacity, and of the subtle degradation of 
moral standards, which unhealthy con- 





* Annual Report for 1915 of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education. Cd. 
8338. (Stationery Office, 9d.) 
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ditions and lowered vitality involve. There 
are two outstanding facts which need to 
be grasped by the nation, facts which 
may best be stated in the authoritative 
words of Sir George Newman in his 
Annual Report as Chief Medical Officer of 
the Board of Education :— 

** Eight years’ work has brought to light 
a large mass of physical defect and disease, 
varied in character and widespread, most of 
it preventable. [The italics are ours.] Not 
less than a quarter of a million children of 
school age are seriously crippled, invalided 
or disabled ; not less than a million children 
of school age are so physically or mentally 
defective or diseased as to be unable to 
derive reasonable benefit from the education 
which the State provides.” 

Do we realize that, at a low estimate, 
one out of every six children in our public 
elementary schools is during its short 
school life—and perhaps permanently— 
handicapped, and that this for the most 
part is preventable? The full force of Sir 
George Newman's statements is but slowly 
being felt. We have dimly realized that our 
expenditure on education does not yield 
its full return, and that compulsory school- 
ing inevitably entails provision for render- 
ing that schooling as effective as possible. 
Hence the adoption of school feeding, 
first through voluntary agencies, and then 
out of public funds ; hence the rise of the 
School Medical Service, and the establish- 
ment of Treatment Centres; hence also 
the provision of special schools for physic- 
ally and mentally defective children, and 
of open-air and camp schools. In these 
developments, however, we are but at the 
beginning of our work. 

Already the School Medical Service is 
of considerable extent. According to the 
Report for 1915 :— 

“The total number of School Medical 

Officers and Assistant Medical Officers is 
855. There are also 445 Medical Officers 
who are employed on work of a specialist 
character in connexion with the medical 
treatment of children. This latter figure 
comprises 144 ophthalmic surgeons, 35 aural 
surgeons, 217 dental surgeons, 29 X-ray 
operators, and 20 anesthetists.” 
In addition there are 215 medical 
practitioners who undertake treatment at 
the London Treatment Centres. In all, 
therefore, over 1,500 doctors and dental 
surgeons (a considerable number of whom, 
however, are part-time officers), are en- 
gaged on work connected .with the 
School Medicai Service. Further, there 
are 1,484 school nurses, of whom 996 are 
whole-time public servants. Some local 
authorities have made arrangements with 
local Nursing Associations, particulars of 
which are not available. The teachers 
and school attendance officers co-operate 
in the work, and much assistance is given 
by voluntary agencies, such as Care Com- 
mittees, &c.; so that there is now an army 
of considerable dimensions concerned with 
the physical well-being of the child popula- 
tion. 

The Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
shows that in England and Wales there 
are 403 special schools fo: physically and 
mentally defective children; of which 
number 325 are “provided” and 78 





* voluntary.” ‘“ Upwards of 450 school | 


clinics have now been established, and 
others are in contemplation.” The scope 
of the treatment provided varies very 
much. Again, the volume of activity is 
considerable. But as regards both staff 
and facilities of treatment the provision is 
inadequate. During the past eight years 
enormous strides have been made, but 
further developments are necessary. Sir 
George Newman’s Report is itself an argu- 
ment for an extension of all those activities 
in and about the elementary school which 
are concerned with the child’s physical 
welfare. It should be widely read for 
the twofold purpose of appreciating the 
problem and also the really valuable work 
which has already been begun. 

There is some danger of misunder- 
standing the place of this work in our 
public elementary schools. Its real signifi- 
cance is that the School Medical Service 
has enabled us to take a complete view of 
the child as a being with a mind, body, and 
soul. It emphasizes the child’s physical 
needs and their relations to its general 
welfare. It is the beginning of great 
changes, reinforcing the movement to- 
wards making the school less clerkly and 
bookish in character. It lets in sunlight 
and air and refreshing breezes, and intro- 
duces into school life a sanity which has 
hitherto been lacking. To some, however, 
the School Medical Service centres in 
extracting teeth, in physic and minor 
operations. If, however, it degenerates 
into this it will not fulfil its purpose. It 
must rather be considered as part of a 
larger movement, mainly physical in its 
character, but merging in the intellectual 
and moral aspects of education at many 
points. 

One of the first things to which serious 


attention must be given at the end of the | 


war is the question of educational recon- 
struction. On one side Sir George New- 
man’s Report gives a lead, but more is 
needed. There is a growing body of 
opinion on the importance of a new syn- 
thesis which shall bind the physical and 
hygienic aspects of education into the 
intellectual and the moral, so that our 
schools may be living communities with 
a common social ideal. It is clear that 
there must be less overcrowding in schools, 
which means smaller classes in class-rooms; 
that the principles underlying the open-air 
school should be extended to all schools ; 
that adequate accommodation and equip- 
ment should be provided for games and 
physical training; that schools should, as 
far as possible, be taken out to the suburbs, 
and provision made for a common meal ; 
and that school feeding and treatment 
should be developed to meet the evils 
which they exist to combat. If the 
nation is not to fling away the latent 
potentialities of its children, it must be 
prepared, at whatever cost. to cut away 
the shackles of physical inefficiency which 
hamper so large a proportion of our 
juvenile population. 
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Mr. Britling Sees It Through. 
Wells. (Cassell & Co., 6s.) 


A NOVEL without a hero in these heroic 
days seems to lack something essential, 
and we shall have to record a feeling of 
deep disappointment if ‘ Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through’ is to be Mr. Wells’s sole 
contribution on the fiction side to “It” 
—the war. When first introduced to us 
Britling is a middle-aged dilettante 
philanderer, living comfortably—compara- 
tively luxuriously—on his dividends, with 
extra pocket money from articles ac- 
cepted by The Times. We have not heard 
of an action for damages being instituted 
against Mr. Wells for this insinuation. 

When we leave him, sobered by the 
war and the loss of his son, he is 
spending much of his time redrawing the 
map of Europe, and still committing his 
vapourings to paper. ‘‘ Vapourings”’ will 
probably appear a harsh word to apply to 
many of the noble sentiments which find 
expression, more particularly in the closing 
pages. Yet surely the term is applicable 
to the outpourings of a man who, intent 
on putting the world right, fails to see 
that one of the roots of the trouble lies in 
the lives of thousands of his fellows who 
are, like himself, big consumers and small 
producers. 

We are far from quarrelling with the 
way in which the master of Matching’s 
Easy and his dependents are portrayed. 
It is a household typical of thousands 
before the war, and, we fear, of 
hundreds who will burden us after it 
unless they are brought to face the con- 
comitants of their existence. Our com- 
plaint is that it might be assumed from 
this book that Mr. Wells accepts the 
existence of “ Britlings,’’ whereas he must 
know that this type should be made to see 
that they are obstructive to the progress 
of democracy. 

We like Mr. Wells least of all when he 
omits to interpose a puppet between 
himself and his readers. The worst 
example of this occurs on p. 133, where 
he permits himself to speak of 
“this journalist emperor with the paralysed 
arm, this common-fibred, sly, lascivious son.” 
Does not Mr. Wells recognize that even 
he cannot escape some measure of the 
responsibility common to all of us for the 
continued existence of men in a state 
of mind which warrants opprobrious 
terms being used? In any case we 
suggest to him that his time would 
be much better spent in bringing respon- 
sibility home to them than in scattering 
remarks which are already too prevalent, 
more particularly among the less educated. 

The best character in the book, in our 
opinion, is the American whose comments 
on things British are often illuminating. 
We do not for a moment wish to give the 
impression that the book is little worth 
reading—on the contrary, it is of greater 
value than most; but we are judging 
Mr. Wells by the high standard which he 
himself has set. To sum up, we may say 
that, in spite of the title of the book, Mr. 
Britling is one of that great multitude who 
have eyes, but see not. 


By H.G. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library Association. 
—_—¥_p>— 


The method of classification in the following list needs a few words of 
explanation. The scheme adopted is the Dewey Decimal System, which 
starts with a series of ten main classes, that are divided into ten sub- 
divisions, and these again into ten subsections, and so on to any extent of 
minute classification. This system has secured general recognition in 
English-speaking countries, and is by far the most popular among librarians. 


This List does not, as a rule, attempt to proceed beyond the main classes 
or their most general subdivisions. A more minute classification will be 
used when the various items are combined into a volume, forming a guide 
to the contents and relative value of the publications for the year. At the 
same time, subclasses are indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others 
familiar with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class; the second 
one of the subdivisions, and so on. 


A Committee of Specialists appointed by the Library Association have 
marked with asterisks those works in the List which they consider most 
suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 





GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPADIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


*Library of Congress; CLASSIFICATION: CLass D, UNIVERSAL AND 
Oxtp Wortp History. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1916. 104 in. 633 pp. index, paper, 75 c. 025.4 


A businesslike scheme, logical co-ordination being combined with 
serviceable shelf-arrangement, and the notation simplified as far as is 
consistent with practical utility. After the section concerned with 
universal history—in which the great European war already takes up 
considerable room—the division goes by countries, and the sub- 
divisions uniformly proceed from general to topical—periods, &c.— 
biographies and such-like appearing in their proper location by dates. 
The scheme is designed for a vast collection of books, but is so scien- 
tific as to form a model even for small libraries. 


*Mullins (W. H.) and Swann (H. Kirke). A BristioGRaPHy oF 
BritisH ORNITHOLOGY, from the earliest times to the end of 
1912 ; including biographical accounts of the principal writers, 
and bibliographies of their published works; parts 2 and 3. 
Macmillan, 1916. 84 in. 127 and 143 pp. paper, each 6/ n. 

016.5982 
These two parts deal with C. J. Cornish, Jonathan Couch, Edward 

Forbes, Giraldus de Barri or Giraldus Cambrensis (whose ‘ Topo- 

graphia Hibernica,’ a.p. 1187, and ‘ Itinerarium Cambriz,’ a.p. 1188, 

contain accounts of various birds), P. H. Gosse, J. Gould, J. E. 

Harting, J. A. Harvie-Brown, Richard Jefferies, the Rev. F. C. R. 

Jourdain, T. L. Powys (4th Lord Lilford), W. MacGillivray, and 

many others. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 
Bruno (Giordano). 
Boulting (W.). Bruno. 


Fuller (Sir Bampfylde). Maw as He Is: essays in a new psychology. 
Murray, 1916. 9 in. 247 pp. index, 7/6 n. 150 
The author asks “Is our psychology well founded?” In these 
essays he offers some materials towards the construction of a science 
of human nature. Our observation of the behaviour of others, and 
the observation of ourselves, though impeded by many influences, 
supply valuable data ; and the investigation of ‘“impulsive suscepti- 
bilities” is highly important. Only by such studies, the author 
thinks, can a sure foundation be established for our ventures in 
education and politics. Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s book contains much 
that is useful to the student of psychology. 


*Gladden (Washington). THe Forks oF THE Roap. New York, 
Macmillan, 1916. 7 in. 145 pp., 2/ n. 172.4 
Remarking that every nation believes that all other nations are 
actual or probable enemies, and that armaments are the advertise- 
ments of this lack of faith in international goodwill, the author 
considers some of the problems which at the end of the war must 
confront the representatives of the late belligerent powers. He 
questions whether, as is commonly supposed, the members of that 
assembly will be governed by the assumption of continuous war, or 
of war as the only final arbitrament of national differences ; and 
believes that for the ‘‘ age-long obsession of militarism” will be 
substituted the alternative position that peace is the only con- 
ceivable international policy. On one of these assumptions the 
work of the assembly must, he considers, be based. ‘‘ Civilization is 
at the forks of the road.’”’ Each contending nation declares that it 
is fighting to end war, to make permanent peace possible. This, 
Dr, Gladden thinks, is a hopeful sign. Assuming that America 


See 920 BroGRAPHY. 195 





will have some part in the post-war conference, he asks for what she 
will stand : the perpetuation of war, or the prevalence of peace? He 
deplores the influences alleged to be at work to plunge Americans into 
the “maelstrom of militarism,’ and deprecates the idea of an 
appropriation by Congress of hundreds of millions of dollars for 
military purposes. Such expenditure, he argues, would weaken the 
position of America in an international tribunal; and ‘“‘ without.... 
insisting on any high principles of pacifism ”’ in the present national 
policy of the United States, he suggests that his nation can well 
afford to wait before launching upon a policy of ‘“ militaristic pre- 
paredness.” Lastly, he asks, ‘Where is the Church?” The 
religion of all the warring Europeans, except the Turks, declares the 
author, is a type of nationalism called Christianity, but not entitled 
to the name. No allegiance is recognized as superior to that required 
by the nation. But this principle of the supremacy of the nation 
has been loudly proclaimed by Bernhardi and other German 
publicists, and is practically implied wherever militarism rules. 
The Church, he asserts, has incorporated large elements of tribalism 
and egoistic imperialism which are the “ flat contradiction of the 
doctrine of Christ,’’ and the cause of war. ‘‘ She has the word to 
speak which would put an end to war, but she is not prepared to 
speak it, and the world would not listen if she did.’ Has not the 
Church also, asks Dr. Gladden, come to the forks of the road? She, 
like the nations, must be prepared for tremendous changes when the 
war is over. Nothing else can be expected. Even a League of 


Peace with an international police foree—‘‘ our only hope of de- 

liverance from hell on earth ”—is not out of the range of possibilities, 

improbable though it at present seems. 

Joire (Paul). PsycuicaL AND SUPERNORMAL PHENOMENA: THEIR 
OBSERVATION AND EXPERIMENTATION; trans. by Dudley 
Wright. Rider, 1916. 84 in. 643 pp. 22 il., 10/6 n. 133.9 


This book deals with such subjects as multiple personality, 
*‘ motricity,”” haunted houses, telepathy, crystal-gazing, levitation, 
materialization, automatic writing, and the like. It is claimed that 
psychical phenomena have not, for the most part, been subjected to 
sufficiently serious observation and scientific analysis; and that 
their verification, though extremely difficult, is not impossible. 


Marden (Orison Swett), THr Victorious ArtitupE. Bell, 1916. 
74 in. 325 pp., 3/6 n. 177 
The author contends that life is not a losing game when properly 
played. A triumphant, masterful appearance, an optimistic spirit, 
control of the emotions, and the pursuance of the Golden Rule make 
for success. Indecision, pusillanimity, unaspiring contentedness, & 
sense of inferiority, and a bad temper oppose insuperable obstacles 
to upward progress. ‘‘ Love lightens the burden and cheers the 
way.’ Dr. Marden’s book should give encouragement to many 
faint-hearted persons who have lost, or are losing, hope. 


See 304 Soctorocy. 150 


THE GREAT ASSIZE: war studies in the 
Allenson [1916]. 74 in. 253 pp., 
172.4 


*Maudsley (Henry). OrGanic TO HUMAN. 


Rollings (William Swift). 
light of Christian ideals. 
3/6 n. 

The author, a New Zealander, discusses causes and consequences 
of the war from the standpoint of Christ’s teaching concerning life 
and power. The chapter comparing the temptation of Christ with 
that facing the Kaiser on his accession to the throne is one of many 
well worth reading. 


Woods (Edward S.). 


William Robertson. 


Kwicuts iv ARMovR ; foreword by General Sir 
Robert Scott, 1916. 64 in. 58 pp. il., Be 


Short talks to soldiers on the attributes which go to the making 
of true manliness, with a brief foreword by General Sir William 
Robertson on the necessity of religious convictions as an essential 
part of a soldier’s equipment. 


200 RELIGION. 


Bourchier (Basil G.), ed. Wat 1s Wronc ? Nine addresses for the 
National Mission of Repentance and Hope, by various authors ; 
including a letter and introductory address by the Lord Bishop 
of London, Skeffington, 1916. 74 in. 145 pp., 3/ n. 252.6 

The Bishop of London strikes the key-note of these addresses by 
urging that the Church of England should breathe into the soul of 
the nation the spirit of steadfastness and courage necessary at this 
moment ; should face frankly some of the national failings, among 
which he includes insobriety, lust, a want of brotherliness, neglect of 
religious observances, and insufficient missionary effort ; and should 
take herself seriously to task for her own shortcomings, One of 
these, specially indicated by the bishop, is that she “is entirely 
out of touch with the world of labour.” Others are her failure in 
teaching ‘‘ the sacramental religion as outlined in the Prayer Book” ; 
her dullness ; the bitterness and lack of harmony among many of her 
members ; and the sloth which prevails in some parishes. It is the 
duty of the nation and the Church to repent of these things. Out of 
repentance will grow hope. 
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Burton (Sinclair), THe RENEWING oF CATHOLICISM: Evangelical 
essays towards religious renewal and unification ; with a foreword 
by Rev. W. B. Selbie. Robert Scott, 1916. 129 pp. 7} in. 
appendix, 2/ n. 280 

A study of the possibilities of spiritual renewal by a closer co- 
operation and a stronger feeling of brotherhood throughout the 

Churches of Christendom. There is a short foreword by Principal 

Selbie of Oxford, pointing out that unification does not necessarily 

imply uniformity. 

Connell (J. M.). THe Srory or AN OLD MEETING HovUSE; with 
illustrations by Edmund H. New. Longmans, 1916. 9 in. 
136 pp., 5/ n. 288 

The meeting house, of which the history is told in this book, is 

Westgate Chapel, Lewes. Its story is typical of that of nearly two 
hundred old meeting houses in the United Kingdom ; and doctrinally 
many churches on the other side of the Atlantic underwent a similar 
development. At first strongly Calvinistic, the teaching at the end 
of the eighteenth century, through the influence of Joseph Priestley 
and others, became Unitarian. The annals of Lewes Nonconformity 
begin with the passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662, and several 
of the ejected clergy ministered in the old Westgate Meeting House. 
Thomas Paine, the author of ‘' The Age of Reason’ and ‘ The Rights 
of Man,’ for several years lived next door to the chapel, and perhaps 
was an occasional attendant at the services. One of the most dis- 
tinguished ministers of Westgate Chapel during the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century was Thomas Walker Horsfield, the historian 
of Sussex. 

Eddy (G. Sherwood). Tue Srupen'rs or Asia ; with foreword by the 
Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley. Religious Tract Society, 1916. 7} in. 
327 pp. appendixes, index, 3/6 n. 267.353 

A book written by the Foreign Secretary to the American National 

Council of Young Men’s Christian Associations, dealing with student 

life in India, China, and Japan, of course from the standpoint of the 

Christian missionary. The volume is edited by Mr. Basil Yeaxlee, 

the Editorial Secretary of the London Y.M.C.A. 

*Hurgronje (C. Snouck). MoHAMMEDANISM: lectures on its origin, 
its religious and political growth, and its present state (American 
Lectures on the History of Religions, Series of 1914-15). New 
York, Putnam, 1916. 8 in. 193 pp. index, $1.50 n. 297 

The main subjects dealt with in this book are the origin, religious 
development, and political growth of Islam, and its relation to 
modern thought. In view of the possible effects of the war upon the 
future of Mohammedanism, the volume appears at an opportune 
moment. Mr. Hurgronje entirely dissents from the pessimism of 

Mr. Kipling’s lines :— 

East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet, 

for he believes that between Islam and the modern world an under- 

standing ¢s to be attained, and that there has never been a better 

chance of such an entente than at the present time. 


Klein (Abbé Félix). Les DouLEURS QUI ESPERENT. Paris, Perrin, 
1916. 74 in. 240 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 242 
The author’s duties as an army chaplain at Neuilly have brought 
under his eyes not only much of the agony endured by the wounded, 
and the anguish of their families, but also many remarkable instances 
of religious and patriotic heroism. Some of these are described in 
the first part of the present volume, which is entitled ‘ Souvenirs,’ 
and, like the Abbé Klein’s previous work, ‘La Guerre vue d’une 
Ambulance,’ brings vividly before the reader many moving episodes. 
The second part of the book, called ‘ Réflexions,’ is devoted to 
meditations upon the problem of evil, upon sacrifice, atonement, the 
social necessity of self-abnegation, the benefits of suffering, and 
certain aspects of the future life. The author, who hopes that his 
pages may bring consolation to widows and bereaved mothers, 
writes as a priest as well as a literary man; and his book bears the 
official imprimatur of the archbishopric of Paris. 


Klein (Abbé Félix). Hore in SuFFERING : memories and reflections 
of a French Army Chaplain; trans. from the French ‘ Les 
Douleurs qui espérent ’ by Gemma Bailey ; with an introduction 
by Canon H. Scott Holland. Melrose, 1916. 74 in. 318 pp. 
introd., 4/6 n. 242 

In his introduction to this translation Canon Scott Holland 
remarks :— 

“France has a far more deliberate and conscious recognition of the reality 
of Sacrifice than is possible for us in our island home......She has tasted the 
full bitterness of invasion...... The ees a all. He surrenders 
pi ney Sa is hardly Tg ble for us in England to have fastened on this 
relentless logic of self-sacrifice with such unflinching actuality.” 

Orchard (W. E.). THe Necessiry or Curist. Dent, 1916. 7} in- 
164 pp., 2/6 n. 232 

The view propounded by Dr. Orchard is that Modernism in 
philosophy and religion confirms the position of Christ as held by 
the historic Christian faith ; that He is shown to be necessary to 
thought, religion, Christianity, personality, society, and to God; 
and, lastly, that the application of the faith to modern problems is 








subversive of the old order of things—indeed, that the Athanasian 
Creed, thought to be “ the last bulwark of things as they are,”’ hag 
been found to “ read more like the First Charter of Socialism.” 


The Religious Tract Society. THe GosPeri MrssaGe: being the 
117th annual report of the society. Religious Tract Society, 
1916. 8} in. 161 pp. il. index. 206 

Describes the society’s activities in distributing reading matter in 

many parts of the world. The report for the Continent is “ot a 

fragmentary character,” the continuance of the war having prevented 

direct communication with several countries. 


Sadler (Gilbert T.). THE OrIGIN AND MEANING OF CHRISTIANITY, 
Daniel [1916]. 8 in. 222 pp. appendix, 5/ n. 210 
The author argues against the historicity of Jesus Christ, is in 
favour of the symbolic-mystic view of Christ, and asks (p. 217), Was 
not the central figure in Christianity “‘a personification of the 
Spiritual Life, experienced by Christians, the Life which will outgrow 
all creeds, denominations, ritual, will move into fuller truth, love, 
beauty and joy, and will lead men through the school of earthly 
discipline to the Home of unending fellowship in God”? The 
Moral Ideal, it is affirmed, is the Alpha and Omega ; its rule is the 
moral law or principle of the universe. Those who obey are blessed, 
but others fall into grave trouble. ‘‘ Thus, the Great War’s agonies, 
losses, waste, and wounds was the ‘hell’ resulting from the greed, 
pride, revenge, and fear of all the belligerents in the preceding 150 
years” (p. 97). In the second part the author discusses the 
“‘ Christian experience of God,” the “fuller modern idea of God,” 
the difficulties involved in “ evil,’ and the modern applications of 
the inward Christian ideal to (a) women, (6) work, and (c) war. 
Mr. Sadler adopts the pacificist position. He concludes with a 
sympathetic consideration of the new church-groups, such as 
ethical societies, adult schools, and theistic churches. The Church 
of the Future, he suggests, might be called the Church of the Spiritual 
Life. 


Woodward (E. L.). 


Roman EMPIRE. 


CHRISTIANITY AND NATIONALISM IN THE LATER 
Longmans, 1916. 9 in. 105 pp. index, 3 /6 n. 
270.2 

The author, whose materials are derived from French scholarship, 
traces briefly the growth of the Christian empire, and considers 
different naticnalities in relation to specific heresies. He points out 
that these were due to causes other than intellectual, and that, in the 
period in question, the fusion of religion and politics was unavoidable, 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


*Bacon (Charles W.), assisted by Morse (Franklyn S.). THE AMERICAN 
PLAN OF GOVERNMENT : the Constitution of the United States as 
interpreted by accepted authorities ; with an introduction by 
George Gordon Battle. New York, Putnam, 1916. 84% in. 
495 pp. introd. index, $2.50 n. 342.73 

A full and clear exposition of the plan of government adopted 

127 years ago by the people of thirteen small republics to protect 

themselves from foreign aggression and internal dissension, and of 

the successive developments which have made the Constitution of 
the United States sufficient for the management of national affairs 
of an immensity undreamed-of in the eighteenth century. 

Banerjea (Pramathanath), Pousriic ADMINISTRATION IN ANCIENT 
INDIA : a thesis approved by the University of I.ondon for the 
Degree of D.Se.Econ. Macmillan, 1916. 8} in. 327 pp. 
appendix, index, 7/6 n. 354.954 

A clearly written and instructive résumé, in sufficient detail, of 
the principal facts relating to the administrative system of ancient 

India. The thousand years 500 n.c.—500 a.D. is the period chiefly 

dealt with, but there are allusions to earlier and later periods. 

Numerous references to authorities are supplied in foot-notes. 

Bonucci (Alessandro). In FINE DELLO Stato (Collezione di Opere 
Storiche e Filosofiche). Rome, Atheneum, 1915. 94 in. 464 pp. 
indexes, paper, 9 lire. 320.15 

The author discusses various concepts of the State : the bases of 
law and government ; actions imposed by the will of the State (will 
and action constituting the State’s personality) ; the factors regu- 
lating international forms and conventions ; and the ethical, theo- 
cratic, materialistic, socialistic, anarchical, and other theories of 
social aims and order. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Year Boox ror 1916. 
Washington, D.C., 1916. 10 in. 221 pp. index. 341 
Contains a list of the officers of the Carnegie Endowment, Mr. 
Carnegie’s letter to the trustees, the proposed charter and by-laws, 
and reports of the executive committee, secretary, directors of 
divisions, and the auditor. 

De Brath (Stanley). THE Science or Peace: being a study of 
educational causes and effects, specially addressed to woman 4s 
the directress of the life forces. Allen & Unwin, 1916. 8 in. 
256 pp., 4/6 n. _ 872 

The author pleads for a fuller and more genuine educational 
system; and as women have the principal share in forming the 
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habits and guiding the preferences of every child, the book is 
addressed to them. It is argued that children’s modes of thought 
must be founded, not on “ amaterialist Science, nor a creedal [sic] 
Religion, but on a recognition of physical and spiritual causation.” 
Eugenics is acclaimed as the master social science of the future. 


*Gebhard (Hannes), Co-oPpERATION IN Fintanp; ed. by Lionel 
Smith-Gordon. Williams & Norgate, 1916. 9 in. 203 pp. 
appendixes, map, 5/ n. 334 

Dr. Gebhard is one of the founders and leaders of the co-operative 
movement in Finland, and this English edition of a standard work 
on the subject from his pen may be regarded as authoritative. It 

ssesses especial interest at the present time, in view of the possi- 
jlity that co-operation will help to solve many after-war problems. 

Notwithstanding very great difficulties, geographical and social, the 
Finnish co-operative movement has developed in a remarkable 
manner. At the beginning of 1915 there were in Finland no fewer 
than 2,046 co-operative societies of various types; and further 
development took place during that year, though later statistics 
are not given. The societies include bakeries, eating-houses, general 
stores, dairies, corn-selling and fish-selling associations, co-operative 
saw-mills, and so forth, 


*Macdonald (A. J.). TRADE PoLitics AND CHRISTIANITY IN AFRICA 
AND THE East; with an introduction by Sir Harry Johnston. 
Longmans, 1916. 9 in. 316 pp. introd. appendixes, index, 6/ n. 

304 

Having considered at some length the problems of slavery, opium, 
norphia, alcohol, labour-serfdom, native discontent, and sexual 
commerce, the author concludes that the solution is to be found, 

“not in the dissemination of metaphysic dogma,” but in the inculca- 

tion of Christian ethic and practice—teaching needed alike by the 

Governments of the West, by administrators and traders, and by 

the natives themselves. The essential requirement for the last- 

named is, in his opinion, not so much evangelistic propagandism as 
an efficient and complete system of education. With these con- 
clusions the writer of the introduction appears in the main to agree ; 
but he points out that most Christian missionaries, whatever their 

dogmas, have taught and practised the gospel of Pity—‘‘the im- 

perishable essence of Christianity.” 


*Madsen (A. W.). THE STATE AS MANUFACTURER AND TRADER: an 
examination based on the commercial, industrial, and fiscal 
results obtained from Government tobacco monopolies. Unwin, 
1916. 94 in. 290 pp. appendixes (statistical tables and biblio- 
graphy), index, 7/6 336.19 

The business management, finances, and all the operations of the 

Government tobacco monopolies of France, Austria, Italy, Spain, 

Sweden, and Japan are examined and analysed by the author, whose 

conclusions are unfavourable to the monopolies, whether as com- 

mercial departments or as fiscal machinery. 


‘Maudsley (Henry). Orcanic to Human: psychological and 
sociological. Macmillan, 1916. 84 in. 394 pp., 12/ n. 304 
Written “‘ to employ the writer in work which might occupy the 
time and ease the burden of the dreary decline from three- to four- 
score years,’ this volume may be described as a philosophical survey 
of human life and social progress, from a somewhat detached stand- 
point. ‘Science and Social Advance,’ ‘The Microbe and Man,’ 
‘The Current of Social Feeling,’ ‘ Education and Socialization,’ and 
‘Mind and the Universe,’ are among the subjects treated. 


‘Memorandum on the Industrial Situation after the War (The Garton 
Foundation). Harrison & Sons, 1916. 10 in. 96 pp. appen- 
dixes, 1/ n. 330 

An important study of the industrial questions that will arise 
after the war, and a plea for a “settlement by consent’ between 

Capital and Labour. See review on p. 468. 


Migge (Maximilian A.). Tue Par“iamMent oF Man. Daniel, 1916. 
74 in. 274 pp. introd. appendixes, bibliog., 6/ n. 341 
The threefold purpose of this book, the author of which is a 
one is, first, to survey all the more important arguments on 
half of peace and in favour of war; secondly, to indicate the 
possibilities of work open to a Parliament of Man ; and, thirdly, to 
suggest steps to be taken, directly the present war is over, to bring 
within the range of practical politics the establishment of such a 
central authority. The main propositions advanced by the author 
are: (1) that the evidence for war is inferior to that for peace ; 
(2) that the law of nations is suwper-national, and higher than 
municipal law ; (3) that only through compromise and co-operation 
can the supremacy of the law of nations be ensured and an efficient 
central authority be established ; and (4) that it is possible to set up 
a central political authority above the sovereign States, with power 
to enforce the rules of the society of nations. The author adds that 
the lack of a central terrestrial authority, a ciwitas gentium maxima, 
which would ensure the superiority of the law of nations, is a serious 
gap in the body of rules called international law. The greater part of 
the volume is devoted to the elucidation and elaboration of these 





views, and to practical suggestions regarding political, economic, 
and educational steps which, in the author’s opinion, will facilitate 
the inception of an international understanding. 


Parry (Judge Edward Abbott), THe LAw anp THE Woman. Pearson, 
1916. 74 in. 128 pp. index, paper, 1/ n. 396.2 
The following headings of some of the chapters will give an idea 
of the nature of Judge Parry’s little book: ‘ Marriage,’ ‘ Husbands 
and Wives,’ ‘ Divorce,’ ‘ Mothers’ Rights,’ ‘Woman as a Worker,’ 
‘Woman as a Citizen,’ and ‘ Laws for Protection of Woman.’ The 
contents are very readable, for the volume is not alaw book. Judge 
Parry is in favour of the law being amended to give woman full rights 
of citizenship. He considers that the schools and professions of 
law should be open to women, and that, in dealing with cases of 
wrongdoers who are women or young children, a woman magistrate, 
assisted by women police, would have a better chance of achieving 
prevention and reform than most male magistrates. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 
Bellows (John), DicTIONARY FOR THE Pocket: French and English, 
English and French ; both divisions on the same page ; compiled 
with the assistance of Alexandre Beljame ; revised by William 


Bellows. Kegan Paul and Longmans, 1916. 44 by 3} in. 605 pp. 
maps, leather, with protective flap, 9/ n. 443.2 
A revised edition of this well-known pocket dictionary. Pro- 


minent features are the distinction made between masculine and 

feminine words by different type, the concurrent order of the French- 

English and English-French divisions on the same pages, and the 

indication in French words, by typographical signs, of the liaison or 

its absence. The type, however, is extremely small, and the desire 
to economize space has led to the introduction of a great many 
abbreviations, 

*Bellows (John). DicTIONARY OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH, ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH ; revised and enlarged by his son William Bellows, 
with the assistance of Auguste Marrot and Gustave Friteau ; 
third ed. Longmans, 1916. 7} in. 690 pp., 5/ n. 443.2 

This is an enlarged edition of the pocket dictionary. The 
original features presented by that work, including the useful 
tables of verbs, are retained in the volume before us, which is 
printed in a much larger type, and forms a serviceable work of 
reference. 

Sonnenschein (E. A.) A NEw ENGLIsH GRAMMAR: based on the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Terminology ; parts 1, 2, 3; with exercises by Edith Archibald. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916. 74 in. 88, 147, 189 pp. appen- 
dixes, indexes, 1/, 1/6, 2/; three parts, 3/6 425 

The necessity of a scheme for the simplification and unification of 
the grammatical classifications and terminologies of different lan- 
guages became evident long ago; and the Joint Committee on 

Grammatical Terminology, appointed in 1909, issued a report, in 

December of the following year, embodying recommendations which 

are adopted in their entirety in Prof. Sonnenschein’s ‘ New English 

Grammar. Each part is intended for the work of one school year. 

The first deals with parts of speech and the outlines of analysis ; 

and the treatment is very elementary. The second is devoted to the 

reforms advocated by English and American grammarians: it 
includes, as well as an exposition of the true relation of forms to 
meaning, a new classification of pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 

The third is concerned with sentence-construction and the uses of 

forms. The exercises in each part are full and apposite. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 

THE Huntinc Wasps; trans. by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos (The Works of J. H. Fabre). Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1916. 74 in. 402 pp. appendix, index, 6/n. 595.79 

Three volumes in all will be filled by Fabre’s essays on wasps. 

The present is the first of the series, and is part of the collected 

edition of the entomologist’s works, of which four volumes have 

already been published. The concluding chapter, ‘The Modern 

Theory of Instinct,’ first appeared in The English Review. 

*Jackson (Benjamin Daydon). A GLtossary or Botanic TERMS, with 
their derivation and accent; 3rd edn., revised and enlarged. 
Duckworth, 1916. 8 in. 440 pp. appendixes, 2/6 n. 580.3 

The complexities of botanical terminology have always at the 
outset presented formidable difficulties to the student: difficulties 
associated with the derivations and meanings of words, and, in many 
cases, with pronunciation. Moreover, botanic terms alter with 
time. Words once used become obsolete; disused terms are 
occasionally revived. Expressions employed are sometimes obscure, 
or used in a specific sense. Hence such a work as Dr. Jackson’s, 
of which this is the third edition, is of value to both students and 
experts. The Glossary is stated to contain nearly 21,000 entries, or, 
if the various meanings be added, about 22,200. Derivations are 
given ; the author has endeavoured to make the definitions concise 
as well as clear, and in the accentuation of words to follow the best 
usage. 


*Fabre (J. Henri). 
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* Keyser (Cassius J.). THe Human Worts oF RiGoRovs THINKING : 
essays and addresses. Milford (for the Columbia University 
Press), 1916. 84 in. 314 pp., 7/6 510.41 

A collection of closely reasoned addresses and essays, published 
during the past fifteen years in The Hibbert Journal and elsewhere. 

Much consideration is given to the nature of mathematics; and, 

while quoting Comte’s dictum that it is “the science of indirect 

measurement,” the author commends Prof. Benjamin Peirce’s 
definition, ‘‘ Mathematics is the science which draws necessary 
conclusions.” Still better, perhaps, is Prof. William Benjamin 

Smith’s definition: ‘‘ Mathematics is the universal art apodictic.” 

In his concluding essay Dr. Keyser deals with Hamilton’s, Schopen- 

hauer’s, Huxley’s, and Oliver Wendell Holmes’s depreciations of 

mathematical science ; and he disavows the existence of “ applied 
mathematics.” ‘‘ There is, strictly speaking, no such thing.” 


*Macfarlane (Alexander), Lectures oN TEN BritisH MAaTHEMA- 
TICIANS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (Mathematical Mono- 
graphs, ed. by Mansfield Merriman and Robert 8S. Woodward, 
No. 17). Chapman & Hall, 1916. 94 in. 148 pp. index, 5/6 n. 

510.9 
Lectures delivered by Dr. Alexander Macfarlane between 1901 
and 1904, at Lehigh University, on George Peacock, Augustus De 

Morgan, W. K. Clifford, Isaac Todhunter, George Boole, Arthur 

Cayley, Sir William R. Hamilton, and others, 

Smithsonian Institution. ANNUAL Report oF THE BoarD OF 
REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION; showing the 
operations, expenditures, and condition of the Institution for 
the year ending June 30, 1915. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1916. 94 in. 556 pp. il. maps, index. 506 

Besides the Secretary’s Keport, with appendixes, the volume 
contains important papers by Prof. Sir E. Rutherford (‘The Con- 
stitution of Matter and the Evolution of the Elements’), Dr. Charles 

D. Walcott (‘ Evidences of Primitive Life’), Mr. J. B. Beadle 

(‘ Progress in Reclamation of Arid Lands in the Western United 

States’), Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann (‘ The Utilization of Solar Energy ’), 

and others. 

Smithsonian Institution. HAaNpBooK AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF THE METEORITE COLLECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Nationa Museum; by George P. Merrill (United States 


National Museum, Bulletin 94). Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1916. 94 in. 217 pp. 41 plates, appendixes, 
paper. 552.6 


The volume contains an introduction treating of the classification, 
composition, structure, and particulars of falls of meteorites ; and 
there is a section dealing with early records and opinions relating to 
these bodies. The descriptive catalogues of the collections occupy 
the rest of the book, through which are interspersed good plates 
illustrating the micro- and macro-structure of numerous specimens. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


California State Board of Agriculture. SratisticaL REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR 1915. Sacramento, California State Printing Office [1916]. 
9 in. 457 pp. map, index, paper. 630.6 
The greater part of the volume is occupied by the report of the 
Statistician to the Board, which is preceded by a financial statement 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and a sbort report by the 
Board to the Governor of California. The year 1915 was the first 
for many years in which no State Fair was held in California. This 
was abandoned on account of the larger schemes of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco and the Panama- 
California Exposition at San Diego. 


Dearborn (George Van Ness). THe INFLUENCE or Joy (Mind and 
Health Series). Heinemann, 1916. 7} in. 238 pp. index, 5/ n. 
615.851 
The author is a psychologist and physiologist who has studied 
the effects of emotional conditions on the organs and processes oi the 
human body. The book is divided into two parts: ‘The Power of 
Joy’ and * The Necessity of Joy.’ It is argued that joy is “‘ food, 
not only a stimulant : it supports while it urges on”’ ; and the obliga- 
tion to be continually active, “‘ and thereby content if not joyous,” 
as well as to abstain from worry, could scarcely be better urged. 
Hall (Maurice C.). NematopE PaRrasITES OF MAMMALS OF THE 
OrpDERS RopeEntTIA, LAGOMORPHA, AND HyracoipEa (Pro- 
ceedings of the United States National Museum, vol. 50, No. 2131). 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1916. 9} in. 258 pp. 
1 plate, 290 figs. bibliog. index, paper. 616.965 
A full and copiously illustrated description of the nematodes 
infesting rodents and allied forms. 
Thomas (H. H.), assisted by Gardner (J.). Fruit-Growina For 
AmaTeuRS. Cassell, 1916. 7 in. 158 pp. il. indexes, paper, 1/ n. 
634 


A little treatise on the cultivation of fruit trees, quite good, very 
practical, and amply supplied with sketches for the guidance of the 
amateur. 





Ticket-Writing and Sign-Painting, by “‘ Writer”; with 154 illustra. 

tions. Cassell [1916]. 7 in. 156 pp. index, paper, 1/n. 6985 

A practical manual which should be acceptable to those interesteg 

or engaged in ticket- and sign-writing, gilding, painting posters, ang 
the like. 


*Webster (A. D.). TREE Wounps anp DISEASES: their prevention 
and treatment ; with a special chapter on fruit trees. Williams 
& Norgate, 1916. 9 in. 235 pp. il. index, 7/6 n. 634.9 
This book, which is stated to be the first of its kind, has beep 
written with the object of showing how much can be done by owners 
and custodians of trees, at a small outlay of energy and money, to 
prolong the lives of old, historic, or accidentally damaged specimens, 
In cities and towns, where the preservation and welfare of trees are 
of great importance, the poor soil, impure air, encroachments by 
builders and by the layers of gas-, drain-, and other pipes, as well ag 
the carelessness of road-makers and carmen, are all hostile influences, 
In urban and suburban districts “‘ one-half of the older trees are 
either dead or dying.” Sudden deaths of healthy town trees cap 
often be directly attributed to an escape of gas, than which nothing 
is more fatal. In our older forests and woodlands, also, the con. 
dition of many of the trees may be described as deplorable. Mr, 
Webster gives methods of treating hollow stems, by coating the 
interiors with tar or other preservatives, filling with cement or the 
like, and covering surface cavities and holes with lead, zine, or wood, 
One chapter in the volume is devoted to means of supporting heavy 
branches by leather-lined iron bands, connected by tie-rods, and to 
other methods, such as slinging and propping. Chains and wires 
should be avoided. Later chapters deal with injuries to trees 
effected by fungi, insects, birds, four-footed creatures, and climbing 
or parasitic plants. Ways of combating these evils, and various 
diseases especially affecting fruit trees, occupy a considerable part 
of the book, which is well and copiously illustrated. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


*Groot (C. Hofstede de). A CaTaLoGur RAISONNE OF THE WORKS oF 
THE Most EMINENT DutTcH PAINTERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY : based on the work of John Smith ; trans. and ed. by 
Edward G. Hawke; vol. 6. Macmillan, 1916. 10 in. 649 pp. 
indexes, 25/ n. 759.492 

This sixth volume of Dr. de Groot’s work is devoted to Rembrandt 
(472 pp.) and Nicolaes Maes. Biographies of the masters are 
followed by notes upon their pupils and imitators, by classified 
summaries, catalogues raisonnés, chronological indexes, and com- 
parative tables enabling the reader to identify in this catalogue the 
pictures enumerated in Smith’s Catalogue (1833), Smith’s Supple- 
ment (1842), and in Bode’s, Dutuit’s, and other works. Dr. Karl 

Lilienfeld and Herr Heinrich Wichmann have collaborated with the 

author in the Rembrandt section, and Dr. Kurt Erasmus has assisted 

in the section devoted to Maes. Dr. de Groot’s work, which is to 
be completed in ten volumes, will be indispensable to students of the 

Dutch School as well as to collectors. Thoroughness is one of its 

distinctive features. 


*Lewis (J. Sydney). Ox~p Griass anp How ro Cottecr Ir. Laurie 
[1916]. 9 in. 233 pp. 75 il. boards, 15/ n. 748 
This is a book which will give pleasure to the lover of one of the 
most beautiful and useful products of man’s ingenuity. The 
collector of early specimens of glass will find many valuable hints; 
and the volume is interspersed with well-executed plates. It is 
remarkable that, as Mr. Lewis states, no authenticated examples 
exist of English glass vessels made between Saxon times and the 
year 1550; and very few indisputable examples remain from the 
period between the accession of Elizabeth and that of Charles I. 
A great impetus was given to the glass-making industry by the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes ; and the eighteenth century saw the 
manufacture of glass in England at its zenith. The eighteenth 
century is the “Golden Age” for the collector of English glass. 
Mr. Lewis’s book deals almost exclusively with English and Irish 
glass ; and at the end is a catalogue showing the prices obtained for 
important pieces of glass included in recent sales of well-known 
coljections. 

*Moore-Jones (Horace), SKETCHES MADE AT ANZAC DURING THE 
HIsToRIc OCCUPATION OF THAT PORTION OF THE GALLIPOLI 
PENINSULA BY THE IMPERIAL FoRcCES ; with forewords by Sir 
Ian Hamilton, Sir W. R. Birdwood, and Sir Alexander Godley. 
Hugh Rees, 1916. In cloth portfolio, 32 in. by 14 in. 10 sketches 
in colour, 105/ n. 756 


Reproductions in three colours of the original sketches by Sapper | 


H. Moore-Jones, New Zealand Engineers, which were exhibited in 
April last at the New Zealand offices. Sapper Moore-Jones was 
attached to Army Corps Headquarters as artist, and his work, 
besides possessing considerable artistic merit, is stated to picture 
—* the conditions under which our troops laboured for many 
months. 
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thomas (H. H.). Everysopy’s FLower GarDEN. Cassell, 1916. 

7 in. 158 pp. il. indexes, paper, 1/ n. 716.2 

A practical handbook on floriculture, which should be useful to the 
amateur gardener. It is plentifully illustrated. 


780 MUSIC. 


THE CHORALE PRELUDES ; with an intro- 
duction by Ernest Newman: Books 16-19. Novello [1916]. 
10 in. 100, 99, 95, 99 pp. introd. paper, each book 3/6 786.83 

This edition of these famous works is prefaced, in each volume, by 
an illuminating and helpful introduction written by Mr. Ernest 

Newman, who claims for the pieces that they are “the key to the 

very heart of Bach.” None will dispute this statement ; and all 

must hope that henceforth they will be far more frequently heard in 
our cathedrals, in place of much of the trivial stuff that is played 
while people are leaving after divine service. No organ works in 
existence are more worthy a place in the scheme of cathedral musical 
services ; few are more neglected. Mr. John E. West is responsible 
for the musical editing of these books. He carefully explains the 
practical interpretation of the various ornaments with which the 

Preludes teem. 

*Brahms. Vocat ALBUM: SEVENTEEN FAVOURITE SONGS; ed. by 
Albert Visetti; English versions by Claude Aveling ; for low 
voice. Augener [1916]. 12 in. 67 pp. paper, 3/ n. 784.4 

A selection of seventeen of the most beautiful of Brahms’s songs, 
with careful indications for phrasing and breathing. Mr. Visetti has 
wisely shown his musical sense in not over-editing these lovely 
works, and throughout there are no signs of exaggeration. Mr. 

Claude Aveling’s English versions of the German lyrics are generally 

an improvement on those with which one has been more or less 

afflicted in the past. 

Brewer (A. Herbert). 


i anthem 


*Bach (John Sebastian). 


Bow Down THINE Ear, O LorD: unaccom- 
panied for four voices (Novello’s Short Anthems). 
Novello, 1916. 104 in. paper, 14d. 783.4 

It is plain that Dr. Brewer is thoroughly conversant with the type 
oi devotional a cappella music which is most suited to our cathedral 
services. This short anthem might have been written a century 
and a half ago, but for one or two near approaches to anachronisms. 

The work is not difficult, but will demand nicely balanced choirs if 

it is to be always effective. 

Couldery (Claudius H.). Tur Rorzi or Honour: marche solennelle 
for the pianoforte. Novello [1916]. 13} in. 5 pp. paper, 2/ n. 

786.44 

This work is dedicated to the memory of Lord Kitchener. The 
late War Secretary’s memory seems to be particularly subject to this 
sort of “honour.” <A greater sense of humility should restrain the 
many teeble attempts at dealing with a subject which is fit only for 
the serious composer. We cannot (even with the best possible will) 
think that this effort is at all worthy its theme. 

German (Edward). Roiitisc pown To Rio: part-song for men’s 
voices ; the words by Rudyard Kipling (The Orpheus Collection 
of Glees and Part-Songs for Male Voices). Novello {1916}. 
103 in. 7 pp. paper, 4d. 784.1 

This is a very virile setting of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s familiar 
verses. The music is well written, defined by the rhythmical charm 
which never seems to fail this composer, and is thoroughly effective. 

One doubts only the wisdom of using a piano in such a setting ; for 

that particular instrument always seems out of its element in 

company with men’s voices. The work could be easily performed 
without its feeble aid. 

*Handel (George Frederick), TwrLvE COMPOSITIONS FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE ; selected, arranged, and edited by Arthur Foote 
(First Year Handel). Lengnick [1916]. 12} in. 24 pp. 
paper, 1/n. 786.49 

These are twelve of the best-known dance-movements by tlhe 
celebrated composer, very carefully edited, and robbed of their 
technical difficulties. They should serve excellently as a stepping- 
stone to his better works. 

Manhire (Wilson). THe Lanp or THE Mipnicut Sun: 4 pianoforte 
pieces. Lengnick, 1916. 12} in. 14 pp. paper, 2/n. 786.43 

Manhire (Wilson). Scenes Aproap : 3 pianoforte pieces. Lengnick, 
1916. 12} in. 11 pp. paper, 1/ n. 786.43 

Of Mr. Manhire’s two volumes of small pianoforte pieces, the first- 
named is the better, and should be useful to teachers of pupils still 
in the early stages. 

Whittington (Charles). 
pieces for pianoforte. 
1/ n. 


ScENES FROM AN OLD GARDEN: 3 little 
Lengnick, 1916. 12} in. 11 pp. paper, 
786.43 
Whittington (Charles) Two Lyric Pieces ror PIANOFORTE. 
Lengnick, 1916. 134 in. 10 pp. paper, 2/ n. 786.43 
Mr. Whittington’s unpretentious little pieces for the pianoforte 
are cleanly written so far as there is any demand for workmanship in 
them, but lack musical thought. They contain just enough interest 
to entertain a very youthful mind. 





Zilcher (Paul). FRom EVERYWHERE: 9 compositions for the piano- 
forte. Lengnick (1916). 12} in. 19 pp. paper, 2/ n. 786.43 
The composer of these innocent pieces has had great experience 
in catering for the wants of juvenile performers on the pianoforte. 
He manages to invest his “scraps’’ with a little more musical 
interest than is usual in such pieces; but, even so, there is no 
sign of the variety of tonality which might be found even in easy 
pieces. Tonality and more unusual harmonic-schemes might well 
receive greater consideration in this kind of composition. — 


790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


Farquharson (J.). Picture PLays, anp How To WRITE THEM. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 74 in. 166 pp., 1/3 n. 792 
A book containing much information of the kind needed by the 
scenario-writer. A useful chapter is that on ‘What is Wanted and 
its Price. There is a great future, the author believes, for educa- 
tional pictures, and the kinematograph will be introduced into many 
schools. The vast majority of motion pictures belong to the classes 
of drama and low comedy. The detective story, it seems, is rather 
played out. The reasons lately given by the examiners of films 
tor rejecting productions, or portions of them, are quoted by the 
author. The chapters on ‘ Raw Material and its Manipulation,’ and 
‘Some Suggestions and Directions,’ are practical; and 87 pp. of the 
book are devoted to the study of a complete scenario based upon 
Sir A. W. Pinero’s play ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.’ 
*Roosevelt (Theodore). A Boox-Lover’s HoLtmpay IN THE OPEN. 
Murray, 1916. 8 in. 383 pp. appendixes, il., 5/ n. 799 
A stirring record of the author’s holiday adventures among the 
Rocky Mountains and the Andes, of his observations as a naturalist, 
prowess as a hunter, and preferences among books. A good chapter 
is that on books for holidays. ‘* Like every one else,” Mr. Roosevelt 
is ‘‘ apt to read in streaks.” He emphasizes the necessity of variety 
in holiday reading. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Boreham (F. W.). FAcEs IN THE FIRE; and other fancies. C. H. 
Kelly [1916]. 8 in. 272 pp., 3/6 n. 824.9 
Full of common sense, cheerily written, and tinged with religious 
thought, these essays upon diverse topics will give pleasure to many 
readers. Among the subjects are ‘The Editor,’ ‘ Nothing,’ ‘ Short 
Cuts,’ and ‘The Postman.’ The writer, who is a minister of the 
Gospel, stationed at Hobart, strikes a note of real pathos in ‘An 

Old Maid’s Diary.’ 

A Diary of the Great Warr. By ‘Sam! Pepys, Jun’, sometimes of 
Magdalene-College in Cambridge and of His Majesty’s Navy 
Office, Esquire, M.A.” With Effigies by M. Watson Williams 
Newly Engraven at large wpon Copper. Lane, 1916. 7} in. 
316 pp. il. boards, 5/ n. 827.9 

The writer of this book has produced an ingenious skit, at first 
amusing, but after a while becoming wearisome, in which the style of 
the diary left by the self-indulgent, but energetic, patriotic, and 
efficient seventeenth-century Secretary of the Admiralty is adroitly 
parodied, and adapted to occurrences of to-day. The ‘“‘ atmosphere” 
of the Restoration period is suggested throughout the text, but the 
clever illustrations uncompromisingly depict personages and scenes 
of our own time. 

Green (Leonard). 7 in. 
95 pp., 2/6 n. 824.9 

Slight prose sketches of an imaginative and mystical tendency, 
dealing with the unseen forces in nature, pastoral and human. 

Hearn (Lafcadio). INTERPRETATIONS OF LITERATURE ; selected and 
edited with an introduction by Jokn Erskine. Heinemann,1916-. 
93 in. 2 vols. 799 pp. por. indexes, 30/ n. 804 

Lafcadio Hearn was an interpreter of the Japanese genius to the 

Western world : here he is an interpreter of Western literature to the 

Japanese. He was Professor of English Literature in the University 

of Tokyo (1896-1902), and the lectures in these large volumes were 

carefully taken down from his slow dictation. They are elementary, 
in so far as they explain to the minds of foreign students, in the 
simplest and fullest way, the social, personal, and intellectual con- 
ditions that brought forth the writers and the literary works here 
interpreted. But a man of Hearn’s sensitive, if restricted, capacity 
could not fail to reveal truths that are of interest to the most mature 
intelligence, though we need not admit his editor’s claim that he is 
the equal or superior of Coleridge. The two volumes give a sort of 
history of the literature of romanticism—fairly continuous in the 
first, which Carries us from Crabbe and Cowper to Browning, Mere- 
dith, and Swinburne ; in the other more discursive. Hearn proclaims 
himself a thoroughgoing romanticist, and bases his teaching “ al- 
together upon appeals to the imagination and the emotions.” 

Whether this is or is not an adequate basis for interpretation of 

literature does not matter. It is a definite standpoint, and gives 

consistency to the impressions of a widely read and peculiarly sen- 

sitive man. See review on p. 468. 


DREAM ComRapDEs. Blackwell, 1916. 
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Khosrov (A Son of the East). RrEveRIEs on Stormy SEAS: a stricken 
heart’s soliloquy on a devastated home ; ed. by Arméne Ardontz. 
Maidstone, ‘ Kent Messenger’ [1916]. 5} in. 91 pp. boards, af n. 

891.54 
The author’s writings, from which these pages are extracts, were 

originally published ‘‘ in the Armenian and English press from 1895 

(when he was a student) to 1913, and later in book-form in Constan- 

tinople.”” Many of the short sketches and fragments in this little 

volume describe the misfortunes and sufferings of the author's 
country, Armenia, and are necessarily tinged with melancholy. 

There is in addition no small amount of Eastern imagery. A few 

of the pieces are in verse. Some of the thoughts are shrewd and 

striking—as ‘“‘ Who is Armenia’s Patron Saint? May he not be 

Simon of Cyrene, who bore a heavy cross, too heavy even for Him”? ; 

and ‘‘ How many of us wait expecting to be perfect in order to begin 

work, but because we never get perfect, therefore we never begin.” 

Again, ‘‘....He was so virtuous that mankind was simply unbearable 

to him....as he was unbearable to mankind.” 


THe WRACK OF THE STORM; trans. by 


Maeterlinck (Maurice). I 
Mattos. Methuen [1916]. 74 in. 
844.91 


Alexander Teixeira de 
277 pp., 5/ n. 


All the author’s essays written since the outbreak of the war, and 
speeches delivered by him during the same period at Milan, Rome, 
Paris, and London, are here collected. Appended is ‘ The Massacre 
of the Innocents,’ a sketch which originally appeared in 1886 in 
the ‘ Pléiade.’ 


*Phelps (William Lyon). THe ADVANCE OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
New York, Dodd & Mead, 1916. 8 in. 339 pp. index, pty 
A popular account of the English novel from Defoe, Richardson, 
and Fielding to the present decade, which, if the ordinary consumer 
of fiction could only be induced to read it, might easily sow in him 
seeds of taste and intelligent discrimination—Mr. Phelps has no 
higher aim. Very different from the average historian of literature, 
he frankly admits that, except Malory, he cannot find anything 
worth reading in English fiction before Defoe, and makes no further 
secret that his own tastes are not intrinsically superior to those of 
the man in the street. His criticisms are not subtle or profound ; 
but they are expressed in a downright way, with an actuality that 
hits the reader “‘ in the eye,’ so to speak, especially the American 
reader, who will be rather pleased at the comparison of Booth 
Tarkington with Jane Austen and the patriotic eulogy of the 
“short story’ and “‘O. Henry.’ American critical opinion seems, 
indeed, to be Mr. Phelps’s touchstone. He also dismisses the 
historical equation altogether, and regards even Richardson, 
Fielding, and Smollett from the point of view of to-day. It is 
instructive to bracket Mr. Archibald Marshall with Trollope, and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle with Wilkie Collins. But it is carrying 
the method too far to put the “Romantic Revival” of 1894-1904 
on the same level as that of a hundred years ago, and not merely to 
regard Stevenson as equal to Scott, but to make him Scott’s superior. 
Mr. Phelps shows the liveliness and the taking way of the journalist, 
and we congratulate him on the adroitness of his appeal to the 
general reader ; but he does not exhibit any judgment. He should 
have dated the later revival of romance from Blackmore, not Steven- 
son ; and he should not have omitted Gissing in an account of the 
modern novel of life. He writes nearly a whole chapter on Joseph 
Conrad, but he fails to leave any clear impression of Conrad’s art or 
genius. A number of circulating-library nonentities will find their 
names for the first time mentioned—in their own lifetime, too— 
in a book of literary history, just as if they were somehodies. Never- 
theless, Mr. Phelps’s book will be useful, if only the right people 
can be got to read it. 


Sutro (Alfred). FReEpom: a play in three acts. Duckworth, 1916. 
7 in. 106 pp. paper, 2/ n. 822.9 
In his foreword the author explains that this play was written 
before July, 1914, and presents problems of the status of woman as 
an individual which seem to be finding their own solution in the part 
played by women in the present crisis. It is, however, interesting as 
portraying the discontent to which the former state of affairs had 
given rise. 


Wan Dyke (John C.). 
vressions and appearances. 
tront., 6/ n. 

The author’s interest is centred in the beauty of mountains. 
Science and history are used merely as adjuncts in his elaborated 
pines gan of mountain scenery; but in the difficult task of 
describing peaks, precipices, valleys, and eternal snows, he has 
certainly achieved some measure of success. 


THE MOovuNTAIN: renewed studies in im- 
Laurie [1916]. 74 in. 250 pp. 
814.5 





ee 


POETRY. 


Bashford (H. H.). Sones out or ScHoon (The New Poetry Series), 
Constable, 1916. 7} in. 56 pp. paper, 2/; cloth, 2/6. 821.9 
Songs of youth, of the Thames, and of London’s heights ; of spring 
of neighbours, and of victory. They are quite pleasing, and as 4 
whole suggest a happy outlook upon life. 


Betts (Frank). 

(“* Adventurers All”? Series, No. 5). 

79 pp. paper, 2/ n. 821.9 

Mr. Betts’s pieces display learning and versatility. The themes 

are mainly Greek and Norse legends, and stories oi the Crusaders, 

Striking examples are ‘The Magi,’ purporting to be the vision and 

portent of one of the Wise Men from the East ; ‘The Deathless’ ; 
and ‘ Gyda.’ 


Cammaerts (Emile). New Betcian Poems: Les TRoIs Rots, Er 


THE Iron AGE; with a preface by Gilbert Murray 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1916. 8 in, 


AUTRE POEMES; with English translations by Tita Brand. 
Cammaerts. Lane, 1916. 7} in. 123 pp. por., 3/6 n. 841.9 


These poems were written between Easter, 1915, and Easter, 1916, 
and are dedicated ‘“‘ma patrie enchainée.” The pieces in this 
volume are filled with a noble patriotism and a spirit of confidence 
in the future. See Review on p. 471. 


Cripps (Arthur Shearly). Prucrim’s Joy: verses. Oxford, Blackwell, 
1916. 7 in. 94 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 
A book in which, for the most part, the religious spirit is pre. 
dominant. Mr. Cripps’s verses show evidence of careful workman- 
ship; and a sincere, but restrained devotional feeling is evident 
throughout the volume. Among the more noteworthy examples of 
the author’s work are ‘Great Zimbabwe,’ ‘ Saint Paul,’ and ‘The 
Merciful Knight.’ There is a typographical error in the heading ci 
p. 45. 


*De la Mare (Walter) [Walter Ramal]. Soncs or CHILDHOOD 
(Longmans’ Pocket Library). Longmans, 1916. 64 in. 115 pp. 
front. cloth, 2/ n.; leather, 3/6 821.9 


Cheap edition in a handy form. 


Huxley (Aldous). THE BuRNING WHEELs (“Adventurers All”’ Series, 
No. 7). Ozford, Blackwell, 1916. 73 in. 51 pp. paper, 2/ n. 
821.9 
Though in some respects unsatisfying, these verses show imagina- 
tion and originality of thought. Several of the sonnets, such as 
‘Books and Thoughts’ and ‘The Canal,’ are rather pleasing. But 
the straining after effect, and the employment of forced imagery, in 
such pieces as ‘The Walk,’ mar the author’s work. 


Ingram (John H.). CHATTERTON AND HIS Poretry (The Poetry and 

Life Series). Harrap, 1916. 7 in. 149 pp. front., 1/n. 821.63 

As in the rest of this series, a biographical study of the poet forms 

a setting for a selection of his representative poems. Chatterton’s 

character, circumstances, and the movements of his mind are in- 

dicated in relation to his work; and a certain amount of literary 
criticism is incorporated. 


*Morris (William). THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE; AND OTHER 


Poems (Longmans’ Pocket Library). Longmans, 1916. 64 in. 
256 pp. cloth, 2/n.; leather, 3/6 ; 821.85 

Cheap reprint in a convenient form. 
Phillpotts (Adelaide Eden). Ittyrion; and other poems. Palmer 
& Hayward, 1916. 7} in. 60 pp., 1/6 n. 821.9 


Tuneful verses, the chief components of which are fairies, bluebells, 
moonbeams, and the like. One or two of the pieces suggest the 
“* drawing-room song.” 


Sea Garden; by H. D. (The New Poetry Series). Constable, 1916. 

74 in. 52 pp. paper, 2/ 821.9 

Vers libre by a follower of the Imagist school. Here is a specimen 
from ‘ The Sea Lily’ :— 


Reed, 

slashed and torn 

but doubly rich— 

such great heads as yours 
drift upon eee. 
but you are shatter 

in the wind. 


Thirlmere (Rowland). Potyciirus; and other Elkin 
Mathews, 1916. 7} in. 76 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
In the first and longest poem in this volume the Argolian sculptor, 
overwrought, and sighing for a holiday at his Elean country house, 
indulges in the — of anticipation, and addresses his wife in 
glowing terms of love and longing for her companionship amidst the 
woods and hills. A classic colouring is preserved throughout, and 
the blank verse is of considerable merit. One of the best pieces in 
the book is ‘ The Dewdrop’ ; and ‘ La Belle Ernestine’ is light and 
clever. A very modern note is struck in ‘The Submarine’ and 
‘Mais tirez donc, les Gars!’ but in these Mr. Thirlmere is not at 
his best. 
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Underhill (Evelyn). THEOPHANIES: a new volume of verses. Dent, 
1916. 7} in. 118 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
Flowing, rhythmical, irregular rhymes, and other verses more 
closely knit, on mystical and apocalyptic themes. “* Every visible 
and invisible creature is a theophany or appearance of God,’ quotes 
the author pertinently from Erigena. Many of her pieces are 
exquisitely descriptive of mountain, forest, fields, and flowers ; but 
the real meaning runs as an undercurrent. 
Verhaeren (Emile). Love Porms; trans. by F. S. Flint. 
1916. 8 in. 104 pp., 3/6 n. 
Translations in prose of various poems by M. Verhaeren. 
Vines (Sherard), THe Two Wortps (“ Adventurers All” Series, 
No. 6). Oxford, Blackwell, 1916. 74 in. 63 pp. paper, 2/ n. 821.9 
Many of these verses display power, but they lack beauty, and 
seldom appeal to the feelings. ‘'fo the Dead Comrades’ and ‘ The 
Prophet” are good ; but some of the pieces, such as ‘A Song for 
Grocers, are perilously near the banal. 


822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare (William). Macnetru; ed. by C. L. Thomson (The 
Carmelite Shakespeare). Marshall [1916]. 74 in. 125 pp. 
gloss. limp cloth, 10d. 822.33 

Clearly printed, and including notes on the source, date, and text 
of the play, questions following each act, and a glossary of archaic 
or obscure words, this is a serviceable edition of ‘ Macbeth,’ for school 
use. Mr. Thomson, who is responsible for this volume, is also the 
ceneral editor of ‘ The Carmelite Shakespeare.’ 

Shakespeare (William). THE TEMPEST; ed. by D. M. Macardle (The 
Carmelite Shakespeare). Marshall [1916]. 74 in. 118 pp. gloss. 
limp cloth, 10d. 822.33 

A useful school edition, with questions appended to each act, notes 





Constable, 
841.9 


on the plot and text, and a glossary. The preface is by the general 
editor. 
FICTION. 
Aumonier (Stacy). Orca Barper. Methuen, 1916. 74 in. 311 pp., 
5/ n. 


The story of a musician’s life and love. It carries her from 
cramped childhood to success. 


Bailey (H. C.). THe Gamesters. Methuen, 1916. 7} in. 294 pp., 
5/n 


A fantastic story of the Prussia of Frederick the Great, telling of 
the strange adventures of a brother and sister. 

Bank (W. Dane). AN AvERAGE Woman. Hodder cd Stoughton, 
1916. 8 in. 437 pp., 6/ 

The author is evidently well acquainted with the customs and home 
life of Lancashire factory-workers. The son of a hat-manufacturer 
falls in love with one of the “‘ trimmers” in his father’s works. The 
two marry, but a few years later the husband is killed in an accident. 
The heroine, though only “an average woman,” proves herself 
extremely capable, and carries on successfully the business which 
has been bequeathed to her. The latter part of the book, however, 
“drags ’’ somewhat. 

Black (Dorothy). THe Man witH A SquaRE Face. 
1916. 7} in. 324 pp., 6/ 

This is a new type of story. The heroine, as a girl, longs for some- 
thing to happen ; when she grows up, things happen so quickly that 
the prays they may stop happening. The book is full of the un- 
expected, and shows a sense of humour. 


Bordeaux (Henry). THe Hovse; trans. by Louise Seymour Hough- 
ton. Dent, 1916. 74 in. 409 pp., 6/ 843.9 

A charming and idyllic story of a French family and an old country 
house. The joys and sorrows, sayings and doings, dispositions and 
idiosyncrasies, of the members of this little community, and their 
differences and reconciliations. are described with an agreeable 
deftness and lightness of touch. The pious, sweet-tempered 
mother; the grave, firm, efficient father, a provincial medical 
practitioner with royalist and aristocratic leanings ; the insouciant, 
evolutionary, fiddle-playing grandfather, a devout disciple of 
“Jean Jacques” ; the self-forgetful, ubiquitous aunt ; the daughter 
who “ has a vocation’ and enters a convent ; and the benevolently 
despotic cook, are living entities in these pages. The translation is 
§good piece of work. 

Bottome (Phyllis). SrcreETLY ARMED. 
74 in. 279 pp., 6/ n. 

The story of an ill-assorted marriage between a vain, neurotic 
woman and a gruff soldier whose standard of duty and truthfulness 
s—as far as his wife is concerned—uncomfortably high. When 
it is discovered that he is tuberculous and is obliged to spend the 
winter in Davos, she refuses to accompany him. In Switzerland he 
meets a girl of 19, and is strongly tempted to elope with her ; but 
war breaks out and he rejoins his regiment. Though death is the 
author’s solution of the tangle, there remains a prospect of happiness 
for the girl with a friend of the hero. The author possesses undoubted 
skill in character-sketching, but has evidently a weakness for the 
strong, silent type of mankind. 


Hutchinson» 


Chapman «& Hall, 1916. 








° 


Bowen (Marjorie). ‘‘WiLtIamM, ny THE GRACE oF Gop——. 
Methuen [1916]. 7} in. 318 pp., 5/n. 

A story of the rising of the Netherlanders against Philip II. of 
Spain. The siege and relief of Leyden, and the assassination of 
William of Nassau, are prominent episodes ; and there are glimpses 
of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew and the death of Coligny. But 
the novel, in spite of the stirring nature of its theme, is tedious and 
lacking in “go.” The Spanish Governor of the Netherlands was 
Luis de Requesens, not “‘ Resquesens’’ (pp. 120 et seg.). On p. 53 
“* Alegonde”’ should be Aldegonde. 

Braddon (Mary Elizabeth) [/7rs. John Maxwell]. Hutchinson» 
1916. 8 in. 336 pp., 6/ 

The last of the many novels written by Miss Braddon, ‘ Mary’ 
displays to the full the qualities of readableness and sustained interest 
which for so many years ensured to the author a large and apprecia- 
tive circle of admirers. It is quite refreshing to come across a novel 
dealing with the present day in which the war has not somehow been 
thrust into the writer's programme. The heroine of the story has 
been seduced when little more than a child, but is rescued from 
misery by a young Government official who devotes half of his time 
and income to social work among the poor. Mary is fortunate 
enough to obtain a post as reader to a wealthy invalid. She 
becomes indispensable to him, and after his death it is found that his 
estates and much of his wealth are hers. 


Mary. 


Bruce (rs. Mary Grant). Jim AnD Watty. Ward & Lock, 1916. 
7} in. 256 pp. il., 2/6 

Two young Australians, “‘ somewhere in Flanders,”’ are gassed just 
before a German attack, and brought to England. Convalescent, 
they are taken to Ireland, where they find in a sea-cave a secret store 
of petrol. With the help of a baronet, an Irishman whose infirmity 
has hitherto prevented him from active service for his country, the 
Germans in charge of the hoard are caught, but the baronet dies 
nobly while assisting his young friends. There are some good 
descriptions of Irish scenery in the book, which is smoothly and 
pleasantly written. 

Buckrose (J. E.).§ THE MarcHMAKERS. Hodder & Stoughton [1916]. 
74 in. 314 pp., 5/ n. 

A tale of village life told with quiet humour and a dash of cynicism. 
The efforts of numerous village worthies to unite their rector’s 
daughter to the squire cause the heroine and the young man on whom 
her affections are centred a good deal of worry and trouble. The 
author has a strong feeling of sympathy for the hard lot of the small 
farmer in English rural districts. 


Burke (Edward). My Wire. Jenkins, 1916. 7} in. 315 pp., 5/ n- 
A clever and amusing autobiography of a middle-aged man. 
Although outsiders show a full appreciation of his wife’s good looks 
and good qualities, he imagines that he cherishes a romantic passion 
for a flame of his boyhood, till the lady in question reappears on 
the scene after twenty years, and he finds himself disillusioned 
concerning her. His prejudices, blunders, vanities, and final good 
luck reveal shrewd observation on the part of his creator, a 
quality also noticeable in the drawing of feminine character. 


Caffyn (Mrs. Kathleen Mannington) [née Hunt, pseud. “ Iota ”’). 
Mary Mirrivies. Hurst & Blackett, 1916. 8 in. 352 pp., 6/ 
The protagonists in this story, which is partly laid in India, are an 
army man, who has married for love, and his wife, a tall and intel- 
lectual woman with vague aspirations after something higher than 
mere motherhood : what, is not clear. She bears her husband one 
child, but relations between them grow strained. All, however, 
comes right in the end. 
Capes (Bernard). Ir AGE Covuip. Duckworth [§1916]. 74 in- 
307 pp., 6/ 

Mr. Capes’s heroine is so black that the final streak of pure white 
cannot even intensify her former hue. We do not agree with him 
that plenty of girls could be found like her—most downright selfish 
people are so largely from ignorance. Some of his short dissertations 
lead him to such definitions as that “‘ the sense of bliss lies most in 
the desire to achieve it,’”’ and that achievement means ‘“‘ the end of 
desire.” On the other hand, Mr. Capes delineates quite truthfully 
the “rotten” state that a surplusage of wealth had engendered 


among some folk in pre-war days. 


Cobb (Irvin S.). Oxp Jupcre Priest. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 
74 in. 401 pp., 6/ n. + 813.5 
The lives and environment of provincial justices in the United 
States frequently present aspects unconventional and picturesque 
to English eyes ; and this succession of pictures of a keen-witted, but 
warm-hearted American judge and his circle will be acceptable to 
many readers. The old man’s eccentricities and peculiarities are 
cleverly depicted. 
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Cobb (Thomas). Par. Chapman & Hall,1916. 74 in. 251 pp., 6/n. 
The impulsive, wayward heroine is the heiress of a millionaire 
contractor, who had been a self-made man and was created a 
baronet. Her hand is sought by numerous selfish suitors, social 
drones and others, but she has taken up philanthropic work connected 
with a club for girls in Kentish Town, and while on the way there 
accidentally makes the acquaintance of an idealistic author and his 
sister. After various misunderstandings, the heiress and the 
writer-hero elect to float down the stream of life together. 


Curwood (James Oliver), THe Grizziy: a companion story to 
‘Kazan.’ Cassell [1916]. 7} in. 270 pp. il., 6/ 

In the preface to this fascinating book on the ways and doings ot 
bears the author remarks that the greatest thrill of hunting is not in 
killing, but in letting live, and that killing for the excitement of 
killing can be little less than murder. The men in the story set out 
with the intention of killing as well as tracking bears, but one at 
least is so grateful for the mercy shown him by a monster grizzly 
with which he has had an encounter, that he decides never again to 
seek the lives of any of the bear race. One of the chapters contains a 
thrilling account of a duel to the death between a grizzly and a 
black bear. 


An Eastern Backwater; by ‘‘ Boxwallah.” Melrose [1916]. 9 in. 
309 pp., 7/6 n. 

A series of pleasant, quite amusing, and very candid sketches of 
life in a British dependency, by a writer who apparently occupies a 
post in the “ Indian Civil.” The situation of the ‘“‘ Backwater”’ is 
not disclosed. 


Gerard (Morice). THE Tipe or Fortune. Hodder & Stoughton, 
1916. 7} in. 282 pp., 5/n. 

A romance of the latter period of Cromwell’s protectorate. The 
hero, Dick Ormsby, is the son of a West-Country Royalist, and his 
many adventures in London and in France as an envoy of Cromwell 
are vividly described. 


Gerould (Katharine Fullerton). THe Great TRADITION; and other 
stories. Methuen, 1916. 7} in. 317 pp., 5/ n. 913.5 
Eight short character-sketches by an American author, who writes 
with considerable power, and in several of the stories, such as ‘ The 
Weaker Vessel’ and ‘ The Great Tradition,’ deals ably with some of 
the difficult problems confronting men and women who are tempted 
to revolt against conventionalism. 


Gould (Nat). THe Brest or THE Season. Long [1916]. 8} in. 
124 pp. paper, 6d. 
New edition. 
Gull (Cyril Ranger), pseud. Guy Thorne. A Lost Cause. Long 
[1916]. 83}.1n. 128 pp. paper, 6d. 
New edition. 
Guthrie (Ramsay). BrorHerHoop Stories Allenson [19161]. 7 in. 
151 pp., 2/ n. 
The eighteen stories in this book have been written to illustrate 
the work done by the Brotherhood movement, and they are stated 
to be founded on actual experiences. 


Gwynne (Agnes). THE Baruinc-Man. Lane, 1916. 7} in. 311 pp., 
6 


The hero of this story is the bagnino or bathing-man at Santa Maria, 
an Italian watering-place. English by birth, and of good family, he 
is under a cloud, his father having unjustly accused him of theft. 
The bagnino is tolerably versatile, for he acts as waiter, plays the 
piano, and ultimately becomes amanuensis to a cardinal. Some 
money is left to him, and he manages to arrive at an understanding 
with the lady on whom he has set his heart. The novel is readable, 
but the note of distinction is wanting. 


Hamel (Frank). Ticer-Wotves. Grafton, 1916. 7} in. 334 pp., 
5/ n. 

A pleasant love-tale, in which the conditions of life on the South 
African veld are well depicted. There is a dark background of 
native superstitions, with a suggestion of the uncanny. Villainies 
perpetrated by the Company of Tiger-Wolves and another Kaffir 
secret society cause the tragic events described in the tale. Justice 
steps in, and the novel ends as the reader would wish. 


Hamilton (Cicely), A Marrer or Money. Chapman & Hall, 1916. 
7} in. 284 pp.. 6/ n. 

It seems scarcely worth while to have based a story upon so 
commonplace a theme as that of this novel. A struggling married 
doctor becomes infatuated for a brief period with the foolish wife of 
a wealthy patient. She, on bad terms with her husband, has 
tempted her lover. Marks on a blotting-pad lead to the discovery 
of the liaison. Divorce, and consequent ruin to the professional 
man, loom ahead ; but the erring wife, perhaps by way of amends 
to the doctor’s wife and child, adopts an obvious method of ending a 
situation miserable for all concerned. Elements of novelty in the 





treatment of this hackneyed subject are lacking. 


a 


Hamilton (M.). THE GENERAL’s Wire. Stanley Paul, 19)¢ 
74 in. 287 pp., 6/ 

A tale of social and military life in India, describing the dig. 
illusionment of a general who has married a second time. Hig 
young wife’s exalted notion of her position, her lack of veracity, hep 
vanity and petty economies, are well depicted. The dialogue of the 
general’s children shows a sympathetic insight into child nature, 
Haslette (John). THE MAN wHo PULLED THE Srrincs. Lveleig) 

Nash, 1916. 74 in. 312 pp., 5/ n. 

A city man, going wild-fow] shooting, has an extraordinary 

adventure, which leads to many other exciting events. The story 


, develops into a struggle between British financiers and a Germap 


American syndicate which, in pre-war days, seeks to obtain contro] 
of the world supply of oil. Part of the scene is laid in Bucharest, 
Naturally, there is a beautiful heroine to be won. 


Hewlett (Maurice), Love anp Lucy. Macmillan, 1916. 8 ip, 
343 pp., 5/n 

From the point of view of light fiction the matter in ‘ Love ang 
Lucy ’ is wholly delightful, and the staccato manner would be every 
bit as refreshing were it not that occasionally it lures Mr. Hewlett 
into the ungrammatical, and robs at least one sentence of sense, 
Also nothing is gained, in fact something is lost, by lack of sequence, 
The characterization is brilliant, the gem being the husband, whose 
eyeglass is his modern equivalent for the protection afforded by a 
suit of mail to his medieval] ancestors. 


Hill (Marion). Sunrise Vattey. Long [1916]. 7 in. 320 pp., 1/n. 

Popular edition. 

Hopkins (Nevil Monroe). T'HE STRANGE Cases oF Mason Brant: 
with four illustrations in colour by Gayle Hoskins. Lippincott, 
1916. 74 in. 304 pp. il., 5/n. 813.5 

Three quite good detective stories, a little after the manner of 
Sherlock Holmes. The illustrations are favourable examples of 
colour-work, 

Hornung (Emest William). THe SHADOW or THE RoPE (Nelson 
Inbrary). Nelson [1916]. 6} in. 372 pp., 9d. n. 

Cheap edition. 

Jenkins (Herbert), BixpLe: some chapters in the life of Joseph 
Bindle. Jenkins, 1916. 74 in. 318 pp., 5/n. 

Mr. Joseph Bindle, evidently the creation of Mr. Herbert Jenkins’s 
lighter moments, is a diverting person, always ready for a joke, 
practical or verbal, optimistic and sensible in his views both of this 
life and of the Hereafter, though concerning the latter his wife and 
his brother-in-law are trying even to his good-nature. Perhaps some 
of his adventures are too extravagant for credence, but that may be 
the reaction from the hard and possibly sometimes humdrum work 
that besets a publisher whom a novelist has, we believe, portrayed in 
book-form as a model of all the youthful virtues. Among these we 
can certainly class imagination and observation, not merely for the 
adventures, but for the phraseology also ; witness, for the one, Mr. 
Bindle’s Australian “‘ experiences,’ and, for the other, the ‘* woman 
of an ‘ I-know-what-I-want-and-’ Uggins-is-my-name-an’ -I’ ve-got-me- 
marriage-lines’ appearance.” We know the lady. 


Jenny Essenden. Melrose [1916]. 74 in. 345 pp., 5/ n. 

The author, whoever he or she may be, has taken an unusual line: 
the time imagined for the story is after the war, yet there is no post- 
war atmosphere to be detected. We are a little inclined to suspect 
that the book, so to speak, took the bit between its teeth—as books 
will sometimes. The first “situation”? does not suggest the 
eventual developments, and—to revert to the post-war question— 
it is curious that such an atmosphere should have been so thorougi:ly 
ignored, except possibly in the singularly trenchant outspokenness 
of the chief characters—a welcome contrast to the puzzling reticence 
with which some writers seek to stimulate their readers. Realism of 
this order is as a strong and excellent tonic, but even in ordinary life 
it is not too common. Technically, the book is a fine piece of work. 
Jerome (Jerome K.). Matrvina or Britrany. Cassell, 1916. 

73 in. 304 pp. 6/. 

Half a dozen short stories compose this volume, ranging from the 
whimsical in the tale entitled ‘ Malvina of Brittany’ to the tragic in 
‘The Fawn Gloves,’ or the supernatural in ‘The Lesson.’ In 4 
story such as ‘ His Evening Out’ the method of narration employed 
is unfortunate, as it leaves the reader more or less in the dark as to 
the author’s intentions regarding his puppets. 

Jones (Doris Egerton). THe Coconut Pianter. Cassell, 1916. 
74 in. 343 pp., 6/ 

Deals with life on board ship and in a Papuan coconut plantation, 
and tells of the many adventures and love-affairs of the heroine. 
Kingsley (Charles). THe Tvuror’s Story: an unpublished novel by 

the late Charles Kingsley ; revised and completed by his 
daughter Lucas Malet (Mrs. Mary St. Leger Harrison). Smith & 
Elder, 1916. 7} in. 379 pp. prefatory note, 6/ n. 823.85 

The genesis of this novel is interesting. Kingsley seems to have 

written much of the manuscript before ‘ The Water-Babies’ diverted 
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his attention. The scenery, and the names of some of the persons 
and places, are common to both books. The true Kingsley style 
and spirit are manifest ; and traces of the robust prejudices of the 
virile cleric are not wanting. Mrs. St. Leger Harrison has ably 
executed the task of completing her father’s novel. The result is 
decidedly successful, and the book will be read with keen pleasure 
by lovers of Charles Kingsley. 


Leslie (Henrietta). Were RUNS THE RIveR? Dent, 1916. 7} in. 
273 pp., 6/ 

Careful art and finished word-painting are distinctive features of 
this noteworthy story. Some of the descriptive passages, such as 
the account of the water-garden, are particularly good. The setting 
js chiefly amid the Welsh hills; and the tale ends upon a note of 
quiet sadness, thoroughly in keeping with the previous development 
of the work. 


*Lucas (Edward Verrall). 
74 in. 274 pp., 5/ n. 
The letters of a dozen old and young persons form a many-sided 
commentary on the war, coloured throughout by Mr. Lucas’s 
characteristic blend of mild humour, gentle satire, subdued pathos, 
and sober sense. The events belong to 1914-15; and as the corre- 
spondence proceeds, we meet spy-maniacs, croakers, hoarders of 
cash for the good of the country, young enthusiasts, critical seniors, 
lonely wives, and cheerful fighting-men. There is naturally a story 
of a soldier and his correspondent falling in love by photograph. 
But the staple fare is the discussion, from different points of view, of 
Charlie Chaplin, war weddings, the angels of Mons, war economies, 
the Belgian refugees, the conspiracy of silence, the sinking of the 
Lusitania, the death of Kitchener, the question why parsons should 
not fight, and so on. The horrors of the war are visible only at a 
distance through others’ eyes. 


McCarthy (Justin Huntly) THe Spacious TIMEs. 
Blackett, 1916. 74 in. 360 pp., 6/ 
This historical novel concerns itself with the England of Elizabeth. 
It is a love-story with an Englishman of the school of Drake for its 
hero, and tells of a strange wooing that began in comedy and nearly 


ended in tragedy. 


THE VERMILION Box. Methuen, 1916. 


Hurst & 


Maclagan (Bridget) [Mary Borden-Turner]. THE Romantic Woman 
Constable, 1916. 74} in. 348 pp., 6/ 813.5 
The romantic woman is the daughter of an American millionaire. 
She is always “looking beyond the actual,’ meets in India the 
fnancially embarrassed heir to an English dukedom, and marries 
him. The story is mainly concerned with the love-affairs of the 
lady, her husband, who early succeeds to his inheritance, and of the 
curious men and women who form their “ set.” A hushed-up murder 
has a sobering effect ; and the war terminates the disharmony which 
had threatened to separate the ducal pair. 


Mais (S. P. B.). Aprit’s LONELY SOLDIER. 
72 in. 315 pp., 6/ n. 

There is little enough soldiering and still less loneliness in Mr. 
Mais’s book. It is really no more than a vehicle for a large assort- 
ment of opinions on education and other subjects. Whether they 
are the opinions of Mr. Mais himself or of his characters we do not 
know : if the latter, then we must acclaim him as a master of the 
impersonal school of Flaubert and others; if the former, we can 
commend him for many interesting, though often disputable state- 
ments. But the book is marred throughout by judgments that 
are little less than an advertisement of current writers, books, 
and periodicals, and these may be prejudiced by his praise of 
“Callisthenes”’; that writer may be commiserated with by some for 
the work that falls to his lot, though he (or she) may find an actual 
joy in such work. But the most notable feature in that unending 
series of articles, designed apparently to teach the Empire what to 
do and think when in Oxford Street, is that they are practically 
unique in English advertising. 


Marchmont (Arthur W.). 
344 pp., 6/ 

A chance encounter leads to an acquaintance between an adven- 
turous young Englishman and the daughter of an exiled ruler of a 
petty principality in Albania. It is proposed to marry her to a rival 
claimant to the throne, a dissolute ne’er-do-well, but the scheme 
fails. 


Marsh (Richard). THE ADVENTURES OF JUDITH LEE. 
1916. 74 in. 319 pp., 5/n. 
In Judith Lee, a descendant of Romanis, Mr. Marsh has invented 
& new criminal investigator, who is an expert lip-reader. The present 
volume contains the second series of her exploits in the detection of 
crime. 


Marsh (Richard). 
AND MISDOINGS. 
New edition. 


Chapman d& Hail, 1916. 


Her SENTINEL. Cassell [1916]. 74 in. 


Methuen, 


CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG LADY: HER DOINGS 
Long [1916]. 84 in. 126 pp. paper, 6d. 
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Marshall (Archibald), Warermeaps. Stanley Paul [1916]. 7} in. 
367 pp., 6/ 

One of the characters in this story remarks that some people have 
light natures, on whom nothing makes much impression, while other 
people have heavy natures. This is exactly the difference between 
the easygoing Squire of Watermeads and his wife ; and the novel, 
which is concerned mainly with the monetary difficulties and struggles 
of a family endeavouring to cling to the ancestral home, clearly 
brings out the contrast : the man is contented, in spite of his troubles ; 
the woman is unhappy, even when circumstances improve. 


Merriman (Henry Seton) [Scott, Hugh Stowell]. Les Vavurours 


(Collection Nelson). Paris, Nelson [1916]. 64 in. 381 pp., 
1 fr. 25. 823.89 

A French translation of ‘ The Vultures.’ 
Niven (Frederick), CINDERELLA oF SKooKuM CREEK. Eveleigh 


Nash, 1916. 74 in. 327 pp., 5/n. 

The Cinderella of Skookum Creek is an orphan, “a homely little 
thing,” pig-tailed at first, and quaintly ungrammatical. Her fortunes 
become linked with those of a young man who combines tomato- 
growing at the Creek with ethnological researches among the 
Indians. Under his tutelage the heroine develops into a charming 
girl; and a happy union terminates a pleasant story of life in the 
West. 

Packard (Frank L.). THE Betovép Tratror;; illustrated by Modest 
Stein. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 74 in. 347 pp. iL, 5/ n. 
813.5 

A vivid story of a young French sculptor of transcendent genius. 
He becomes acquainted with a rich American connoisseur, whose 
vain daughter aspires to shine by reflected lustre, through a marriage 
with the giited artist. He is tempted by the dazzling illusion set 
before him, and nearly succumbs ; but he learns to understand things 
as they are, and achieves the fullness of life by fidelity to the love 
of the days of his obscurity. 


Parker (Sir Gilbert), THe Worutp ror SALE. 
74 in. 342 pp., 6/ n. 

This novel, a story of the Romany people and of life in the great 
North-West, was begun in 1911, and finished a year before the 
outbreak of war. There is plenty of excitement in the book, which 
holds the reader’s attention well to the final chapter, where the King 
of the Romany is carried to his secret grave. A short glossary of 
Romany words is provided at the end of the volume. . 

Paterson (Isabel). THe SHADOW 
379 pp., 6/ 

A story of Canadian politics and journalism, the hero having 
adopted the former career and the heroine the latter. The character- 
drawing is excellent, and the coarsening influence of political life is 
delicately suggested. 

*Penny (Mrs. F. E.). A Love TANGLE. 
74 in. 311 pp., 5/ n. 

In this story of contrasts between Eastern and Western ideals and 
instincts, the Indian assistant-superintendent of police is a fine and 
attractive character. Though educated in England, he has retained 
all the Oriental side of his nature; but he is an Asiatic of the highest 
type, and is the outstanding personality in the book. The English 
heroine, his friend, is an unselfish and lovable girl. 


Ridge (W. Pett), Mapame Prince. Methuen 
314 pp., 5/ n. 

A dressmaking establishment at Highgate is the simple background 
of Mr. Pett Ridge’s story. Cheerful, level-headed, and an exemplary 
mother to the four children she has reared, ‘‘ Madame’”’ steers her 
little bark through many troubles, and ultimately achieves success. 
Her children also, in their several ways, get on in the world. A 
superfluity of detail is noticeable, and there are some trivial inci- 
dents; but a bright tone predominates, and much of the book is 
true to life. The novel is amusing, and a good example of the 
author’s style. 

Russell (Lindsay). Sons 
7} in. 302 pp., 6/ 

The greater part of this story with an Australian background is 

polemical matter directed against the Roman Catholic Church. 


Saunders (Margaret Baillie), THe Distarr DREAMERS: 
comedy. Hutchinson, 1916. 8 in. 320 pp., 6/ 

To the lover of London, the charm and romance of the great city 
are inextricably interwoven with the extant remains of its past. 
Much of old London has gone. The ancient gates, nearly all the 
earlier domestic architecture, many of the churches, the Rolls 
Chapel, and Crosby Place, have disappeared. Still left to us (besides, 
of course, the Abbey at Westminster) are the Tower, with its eleventh- 
century Chapel of St. John ; a fragment of Rahere’s great foundation 
dedicated to St. Bartholomew ; the Temple Church ; the Charter- 
house ; St. Helen’s and St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate ; St. Ethel- 
dreda’s, Ely Place; and other relics, including a few early crypts 
such as that at St. John’s, Clerkenwell, and the medieval gateway 


Heinemann [1916]. 


tIDERS. Lane, 1916. 84 in. 


Chatto & Windus, 1916. 


[1916]. 74 in. 


oF Iscariot. Ward c& Lock, 1916. 


a sober 
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of the Knights Hospitallers. Fortunately, we possess, in addition, 
the wealth of Renaissance work bequeathed by Wren and his 
disciples. Mrs. Baillie Saunders’s novel is constructed around just 
such an old City church as some of those we have mentioned. The 
nave has become a brewery, but the tower, a chantry, and a transept 
remain undesecrated. The hero, a rather priggish High Anglican 
architect with antiquarian proclivities, and the heroine, who, though 
much younger, has kindred tastes, together carry out genealogical 
research among the old registers and other records preserved in the 
church tower. The two fall in love, and, although the hero has had 
pronounced leanings towards celibacy, marriage is the happy result 
of the friendship. The author has written sympathetically and with 
knowledge of the City of other days. Here and there isa slip. By 
“St. Ann’s, Fleet Street” (p. 15), is probably meant St. Bride’s. 
“Gerald” Matsys (p. 218) is evidently a lapsus calami. This 
pleasant story is well told, and the setting has some elements of 
novelty. 


Schultz (Jeanne). JEAN DE KERDREN (Collection Nelson). Paris, 

Nelson [1916]. 64 in. 285 pp., 1 fr. 25. 843.89 
Cheap edition. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred) [Cecily Sidgwick, née Ullmann]. Satr anp 


Savour. Methuen, 1916. 7} in. 313 pp., 5/ n. 

The heroine of this tale of the present unrestful period is a girl 
of German ancestry, but English training and sympathies. Un- 
fortunately for her peace of mind, she marries an arrogant young 
German officer, who during a Zeppelin raid in London is caught 
spying on the top of a building, and is afterwards shot at the Tower. 
The novel is clever and readable, but we think that the patriotic 
feelings of the author have tempted her to colour too highly the 
characters of certain Germans introduced in the book. The uncle, 
in particular, is quite preternaturally objectionable. 


Spender (Hugh F.). THe Macuine. Eveleigh Nash, 1916. 
307 pp., 5/ n. 

The hero is a youthful member of Parliament who is also a 
journalist, and incidentally forms one of a party visiting Germany 
before the war, in an endeavour to improve the relations between that 
country and England. Parliamentary and journalistic colouring 
gives some interest to the book, in which, however, there is a good 
deal of the obvious and commonplace. 

Sullivan (Francis William). Srar or tHE Norru. New York, 
Putnam, 1916. 74 in. 385 pp. col. front., $1.35 n. 813.5 

Quite a good lively tale, and on a novel theme—the activities of a 
film company which sees and exploits the possibilities for the kinema 
of the northern limits of the Hudson Bay Company’s area. Into 
these activities come love, rivalry, and other adventures, well told 
and well ended. The tale itself would be no bad subject for the 
** moving pictures.” 

Tozer (Basil), VENGEANCE. Ward & Lock, 1916. 7} in. 316 pp., 
6 / 


7} in. 


This story reads as though the author had allowed himself to 
pursue several side-issues in the hope that one might turn out a 
suitably dramatic explanation of his plot, and then found it neces- 
sary to convert some of his villains and kill off the others if there was 
to be any ending at all. The materials of the story include a 
murder, a gang of thieves, a secret cipher, a gambling den, blood- 
hounds, and a general atmosphere of the turf. 


Vallings (Gabrielle). BrnpWEEp. ‘Hutchinson, 1916. 8 in. 368 pp., 6/ 
This new writer shows no mean power of characterization, in- 
herited no doubt from her Kingsley ancestry. She can also create 
atmosphere and steep her readers in scenes from life. The develop- 
ment of her theme, on the other hand, reveals as little deep truth and 
thought as does the following paragraph which faces the title :— 

“‘Passion is a hideous bindweed, which, when it has flowered, withers 
away, leaving nothing behind it. But love is the true vine which, binding in 
holy wedlock, brings forth fruit unto the world.” 
Ward (Mrs. Humphry). Lapy Connte. 

74 in. 429 pp., 6/ n. 

We had almost decided that Mrs. Humphry Ward had passed out 
of the ranks of those whose work must receive the most careful 
attention, and so it is a particular pleasure to recommend her latest 
novel to our readers. She shows in it not only a breadth of outlook 
which we had begun to despair of in her case, but also a modern 
point of view which is the more convincing because it is balanced 
by the knowledge of bygone days. As a matter of fact, the tale is 
concerned with the Oxtord she herself knew in the late seventies and 
early eighties, but some of her characters seem in advance of the 
thought of their time. The machinery of the story makes itself 
evident by creaking a little, but the characterization is good, and 
the tale one to be read and enjoyed, not least because it enables us 
to realize the people and their environment. The heroine, however, 
is a feminine counterpart of one of Ouida’s Guardsmen—an im- 
possibly wonderful person. In the cheap edition which will probably 
be wanted the u which has been substituted for » in the name of our 
old contributor Lanciani should be corrected. 


Smith & Elder, 1916. 





eT 


Watson (H. B. Marriott). THe ArraIR ON THE ISLAND. Methuen, 


1916. 7} in. 310 pp., 5/ n. 

For those who like stirring adventures in strange lands, My. 
Marriott Watson ought to be “an amaazin’ instance of a popular” 
story-teller. His present effort, in any case, is as full as any one 
can wish of battle, murder, and sudden death in the Upper Amazon 
country ; the scenic descriptions are vivid, the adventures crowded 
one on another, with the tension maintained right up to the finish, 
and the love-interest essential to such books introduced discreetly jn 
the right places. We could wish to see books of this kind and tone 
on the kinematograph rather than the everlasting train-robber 
episodes which come to us from America. 


Williamson (C. Norris and Mrs. Alice Muriel, née Livingston). 
LIGHTNING ConDucTREsS. Methuen [1916]. 
5/n. 

This is another automobile novel by the authors of ‘ The Lightning 
Conductor,’ and readers of that pleasant story will be glad to meet 
again some old friends among the people in the present volume, 
The car travels through various romantic and beautiful parts of 
America, and the story is told in a series of bright and witty letters, 
abounding with descriptions of scenery and picturesque legend. 


Wood (Michael). THe PENITENT or BRENT. 
8 in. 204 pp., 4/6 n. 

Those who do not find it impossible to sympathize with the position 
of the hero as a penitent will find this book of unusual interest. Our 
qualification is made in face of the fact that to-day, when so many 
noble lives are being sacrificed, it seems the height of morbidity for 
a son to undertake an uneconomic penance for his share in ridding the 
world of a brutal parent. The book is in fact a sound piece of 
psychological study. 


THE 
7 in. 316 pp. 


Longmans, 1916. 


Wyndham (Horace). 

- career of Pte. (Ginger) Jordan, B.E.F. 

154 pp. boards, 2/ n. 

Some of these sketches of the humorous side of military life have 
already appeared in an illustsated weekly journal. ‘ Special Seevice’ 
and ‘A “ Lonely Soldier’’’ are among the more amusing records 
of the private’s path to glory. 


GINGER: selected passages in the military 
Scott, 1916. 7} in. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 
Alston (Madeline). From THE HEART OF THE VELD. Lane, 1916. 
74 in. 265 pp., 3/6 n. 916.8 
Well-written sketches, some of which have appeared in The 
National Review and elsewhere, clearly and incisively portraying 
various phases of life on the South African veld, wanderings in 
Rhodesia and other places, and a journey home in war-time. The 
last-named was accomplished in the shadow of the tragedies of the 
Falaba and the Lusitania. 


Burma. REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SurRvEyY, Burma, for the year ending 3lst March, 1916. Rangoon, 
Office of the Superintendent, Government Printing, Burma 
(Constable, Kegan Paul, d&c.), 1916. 13 in. 58 pp. 4 pl. appen- 
dixes, Re. 1 or 1/6 913.591 

A long and detailed report by Mr. Taw Sein Ko, Superintendent of 

Archeological Survey, and Mr. C. Duroiselle, Assistant Archzxo- 
logical Superintendent for Epigraphy. The book contains much 
matter of interest to Orientalists, and there are some good views of 
pagodas at Pagan. The action taken by the local Government tor 
the preservation of certain pagodas, under the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act, 1904, led to difficulties with the elders and 
populations of a number of districts, which threatened at one 
period in 1915 to assume formidable proportions. The cry “‘ Religion 
is in danger’”’ was raised. But after a meeting at which the inten- 
tions of the local Government were explained to the Buddhist public, 
and the withdrawal of notifications affecting some of the shrines, 
the agitation gradually died down. 


Collignon (Maxime). [.’ EmpLaAcEMENT DU C&CROPION A L’ ACROPOLE 
D’ ATHENES (E2trait des Mémoires de l Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, tome 41). Paris, Klincksiek, 1916. 114 in. 
17 pp. il. 3 pl. 2 fr. 50. 913.38 

The author discusses the results of recent investigations carried out 
on the Acropolis at the supposed site of the Cecropion, the sacred 
enclosure reputed to have contained the tomb of the legendary 

King of Athens. The site has now been exactly determined. It was 

immediately to the west of the Erechtheion, and occupied the angle 

formed by the south part of the west wall of that temple with the 
base of the Hecatompedon. The precise nature of the erection 
venerated as the tomb of Cecrops can only be conjectured, but reasons 
are given for the belief that it was a low rectangular structure, 
situated in a corner of the enclosure, against the south portico of the 
Erechtheion. j 
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Canada’s Future: what she offers after the war: a symposium of 
official opinion ; ed. by E. A. Victor. Toronto, Macmillan, 1916. 
9} in. 335 pp. index, 6/ n. 917.1 

Dedicated to the Governor-General, this work is a collection of 
articles by distinguished Canadians, treating almost exclusively of 
the future of the Dominion. The editor writes enthusiastically 
regarding the prospects open to the British settler with brains, self- 
reliance, and some means, 

*Durham (Prebendary William Edward). Summer Ho.ipays In 
THE ALPS, 1898-1914. Fisher Unwin, 1916. 10} in. 207 pp. il., 
15/n. 914.94 

The fascination of Alpine travel is exemplified by this book, which 
embodies the holiday memories of one who has visited the Alps no 
fewer than eighteen times, and has climbed among their rocks and 
snows in every consecutive year from 1898 to 1914. Mr. Durham’s 
holiday in the last-named year was slightly shortened by the outbreak 
of the war, and another visit has been impossible ; but his concluding 
chapter significantly ends with the words ‘‘ To the Re-seeing.”” Some 
of the spell of the mountains will be cast upon the reader of these 

pleasant pages, which are interspersed with reproductions of 57 

fine photographic views by Mr. Alan Greaves and others. 


Gibbs (Hon. Herbert Cokayne). Tur ParisH REGISTERS OF HUNSDON, 
co. HertrorD, 1546—1837 ; with some account of the church 
and parish. St. Catherine Press, 1915. 10 in. 354 pp. il. index, 
42/n. 913.4258 

The transcripts of the registers are preceded by a well-illustrated 
description of Hunsdon Church and its old glass and monuments, 
of the principal houses in the district, and of the court rolls of 

Hunsdon from 1675 onwards, which are in the author’s possession. 

Among the earlier entries in the registers are the names of families, 

such as Camp, Pegrom, Randall, and Redington, still well known in 

the parish. 


*Hall (T. Walter). SHEFFIELD AND ROTHERHAM FROM THE TWELFTH 
TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: a descriptive catalogue of 
miscellaneous charters and other documents relating to the 
districts of Sheffield and Rotherham ; with abstracts of Sheffield 
wills proved at York from 1554 to 1560, and 315 genealogies 
deduced therefrom. Sheffield, J. W. Northend, 1916. 10 in, 
299 pp. il. appendixes, indexes, paper. 914.274 

These abstracts of wills, charters, and other documents are in 
chronological order. The two earliest documents are undated, but 
belong to the twelfth century. The latest manuscript in the list is 
dated March 7, 1797. Many of the abstracts are followed by gene- 
alogies deduced from particulars given in the documents. This 
feature will render the book especially serviceable to students of the 
history of Sheffield families and collaterals. There are several 
good photographic reproductions of charters. 


*Handcock (P.S. P.). THe ARCHZOLOGY OF THE Hoty Lanp. Fisher 
Unwin, 1916. 9 in. 383 pp. col. front. 25 pl., 109 fig. 2 plans, 
10/6 n. 913.569 

The arts, crafts, manners, and customs of the inhabitants of 

Palestine, from the earliest times down to the Roman period, form 

the subject-matter of this interesting volume. There are chapters 

on caves and rock-cuttings, architecture, metallurgy, pottery, 
burial-customs, and the like. Included in the book are numerous 
reproductions of photographs supplied to the author by the Palestine 

Exploration Fund. 


India, ANNUAL ReEpPoRT OF THE ARCHZOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
InpD1A, FRONTIER CIRCLE, 1915-16 ; by Pandit V. Natesa Aiyar. 
Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province Government Press 
(Constable, Kegan Paul, &c.), 1916. 13 in. 41 pp. 5 appendixes, 
paper, Re. 0-5-0 or 5d. 913.542 

The Superintendent of the Archeological Survey, Pandit V. N. 

Aiyar, reports operations at Taxila and elsewhere, work done in the 

Peshawar Museum, additions to the official library, and the like. 

appendixes include lists of antiquities, books, photographs, and 

rawings. 


lethbridge (M. C.). Russtan Cuaps. Lane, 1916. 7 in. 210 pp., 

/ n. 914.7 

A series of sentimental and not particularly convincing sketches. 

_ author seems to know Russia, but not to be able to write well 
about it. 


*Newcastle-upon-Tyne Society of Antiquaries. ARrcHmOLOGIA 
ELIANA ; or, miscellaneous tracts relating to antiquity ; ed. by 
R. Blair: 3rd series, vol. 13. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Society of 
Antiquaries, 1916. 9 in. 382 pp. il. appendix, index, 15/ (to 
members). 913.4282 
Contains papers by Mr. J. C. Hodgson, Dr. F. Bradshaw, Prof. 
Haverfield, Dr. Henry Gee, and others ; also the annual report of the 
society for 1915, and a list of members. 


THE ATHENAUM 


Punjab. AnNuAL ProGREss REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
Hinpv AND BuDDHIST MONUMENTS, NORTHERN CIRcLpE, for the 
year ending 3lst March, 1915. Lahore, Government of the 
Punjab, Public Works Department, Buildings and Roads Branch 
(Constable, Kegan Paul, dc.), 1916. 13} in. 47 pp. contents, 
8 appendixes, paper. 913.545 

The Superintendent, Mr. H. Hargreaves, describes excavations at 

Sarnath, which resulted in the recovery of fine Buddha images and 

some important epigraphs; steps taken for the preservation and 

protection of monuments ; and additions to the museums at Lahore 
and elsewhere. 


Topham (Anne). MEMORIES OF THE FATHERLAND. Methuen, 1916. 
9 in. 307 pp. il. pors. index, 10/6 n. 930 
The author was resident English governess to Princess Victoria 
Louise of Prussia, now Duchess of Brunswick, and in a former book, 
‘Memories of the Kaiser’s Court,’ she chronicled chiefly domestic 
events and personal experiences. Her present work deals with 
many aspects of German national life, includes reminiscences of the 
Emperor and his family, and gives much chatty information about 
German womanhood, German education, and social life in Berlin 
and Potsdam. The chapters on ‘Gardens and Zeppelins’ and 
‘ British Blunders’ are specially readable. 


920 BIOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, &c. 


Browne (J. H. Balfour), Forry YEARS AT THE Bar. Jenkins, 1916. 
83 in. 315 pp. il, 12/6 n. 920 
Although the work of the Parliamentary Bar, being concerned 
chiefly with such things as the extension of railways and the in- 
cidence of rating, is less human and dramatic in its interest than the 
work of the Common Law Bar, yet Mr. Balfour Browne has contrived 
to make a readable volume out of his large experience of the Com- 
mittee rooms at Westminster. His sketches of some of his con- 
temporaries are vivacious to the point of impertinence. Mr. Balfour 
Browne wields, indeed, a ready and caustic pen, and his lively 
comments on some of his “ leaders,’ including Lord Alverstone and 
Lord James of Hereford, will, we imagine, shock as well as entertain 
his professional brethren. The ordinary reader will turn willingly, 
perhaps, from the more strictly legal portions of the book—from the 
railway and sewerage schemes it describes, and the more familiar 
jests it repeats—to the chapters in which the author explains how, 
having written a novel, he sent a copy of it to Carlyle, who advised 
him to “‘ devote himself to real work.’’ How the great man would 
have regarded this new contribution to the number of legal reminis- 
cences it were idle to speculate. 


Bruno (Giordano). 

Boulting (William). Giorpano Bruno: his life, thought, and 
martyrdom. Kegan Paul [1916]. 84 in. 323 pp. index, 10/6n. 
920 
This work on Felipe, afterwards Giordano, Bruno of Nola is wel- 
come. The author, already well known as the translator and editor 
of Sismondi’s ‘ History of the Italian Republics in the Middle Ages,’ 
follows Bruno’s wanderings to Geneva, Paris, Oxford, London. 
Marburg, Wittenberg, Frankfort, and Zurich, in search of a haven of 
refuge for an inquirer after truth ; and he recounts how, in an evil 
moment, Bruno accepted an invitation to Venice from the man who, 
Judas-like, betrayed him to the Inquisition. The trial and martyr- 
dom of the great and restless thinker are described ; and the volume 

contains a useful analysis of Bruno’s principal writings. 


*Clodd (Edward). Memories. Hail, 
298 pp. il. pors., 10/6 n. 920 
Mr. Clodd’s book of ‘ Memories’ is exceptionally interesting. At 
the beginning is a chapter of autobiography which leaves one with 
appetite for more. Among the distinguished persons whom it has 
been the author's privilege to know are Meredith, Huxley, Samuel 
Butler, George Gissing, Mrs. Lynn Linton, and Holman Hunt. 
The book is illustrated by a number of good portraits. 


Chapman & 1916: 0 im. 


MowuntTeED Potice LIFE IN CANADA: a record of 
thirty-one years’ service. Cassell, 1916. 8} in. 308 pp., il. 
map, index, 6/ n. 920 

Interesting reminiscences (written in a straightforward, artless 
style) of Capt. Deane’s life as an officer in the Canadian Mounted 

Police. A long account is given of the trial of Louis Riel for treason. 


Deane (R. Burton). 


Joan of Arc. 


Horsfall (Magdalene). 
Stephen Reid. Duckworth [1916]. 


THE Maip MaRrveELLovus; illustrations by 
8 in. 139 pp. il., 3/6 n. 

920 

A simple record of the earthly life-story of the maid of Domremy. 

Her deeds, and the poignant scenes of her trial and martyrdom, are 

described with pathos and restraint. There are six illustrations in 











colour. 
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Le Strange (Hamon). Le Srrance Recorps: a chronicle of the 
early Le Stranges of Norfolk and the March of Wales, a.p. 1100— 
1310; with the lines of Knockin and Blackmere continued to 
their extinction. Longmans, 1916. 10} in. 419 pp. il. indexes, 
21/ n. 929.2 

A summary of the annals and activities of the early Le Stranges, 
incorporating much that is of historical as well as genealogical 
interest. Mr. Hamon Le Strange’s book is a scholarly piece of work, 
and conveys an impression of greater care and thoroughness than do 
many family histories. There are indexes of persons, places, and 
subjects ; and a chapter on the heraldry of Le Strange is included. 

The photographic reproductions of manuscripts are excellent. 


Lyons (Richard Bickerton Pemell, first Earl). 

*Newton (Thomas Wodehouse Legh, second Baron). Lire or Lorp 
Lyons (Nelson Library). Nelson [1916]. 6} in. 570 pp. por. 
index, 1/3 n. 920 

Cheap edition. 


*Macfarlane (Alexander). 
TICIANS. See NATURAL SCIENCE 510.9. 


Meldola (Raphael). 

Marchant (James), ed. RAPHAEL MELDOLA, PRoFESSOR OF CHEMIS- 
TRY IN THE CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON TECHNICAL COLLEGE : 
reminiscences of his worth and work by those who knew him, 
together with a chronological list of his publications, 1869-1915 ; 


LECTURES ON TEN BRITISH MATHEMA- 
920 


preface by Lord Moulton. Williams & Norgate, 1916. 7} in. 
235 pp. por. appendixes (bibliog.), 5/ n. 920 


It may be questioned whether a collection of disconnected ap- 
preciations, such as the book before us, is quite so satisfactory a 
biographical memorial as would have been a continuous narrative of 
the late Prof. Meldola’s life and labours. But the reminiscences of 
his friends and colleagues, including testimonies from Lord Moulton, 
Sir J. J. Thomson, Sir Archibald Geikie, and many others, together 
with the records, separately given, of Meldola’s valuable work as a 
chemical investigator, of his enthusiasm as a naturalist, and of the 
wide range of his intellectual activities, will help towards the forma- 
tion of a mental picture of one who was a pioneer in English technical 
research. His discoveries connected with coal-tar colours were of 
lasting value ; and the bibliography at the end of this volume is 
evidence of Prof. Meldola’s energy and versatility. Moreover, he 
seems to have been a loyal friend and a charming companion. 


Mohammed. 
Draycott (G. M.). Manomet, FounDER or Istam. Secker [1916]. 
9 in. 351 pp. index, 10/6 n. 922.97 
The introduction to this account of the Arabian prophet and ruler 
deals with his influence as teacher and seer, his knowledge of the 
Jewish Scriptures, his insistence upon the unity and indivisibility of 
the Godhead, and the growth of his temporal power. 'The prophet’s 
birthplace, childhood, meditations, inspiration, flight to Medina, 
conquest of Mecca, and war upon idolatry, are the subjects of some 
of the chapters in Mr. Dravcott’s interesting and well-written work. 
Moore (George). 
Mitchell (Susan L.). GrorGce Moore. Maunsel, 1916. 
74 in. 149 pp., 2/6 n. 928.239 
Miss Mitchell, in spite of an occasional tendency to linguistic 
cleverness, is a very sound critic so far as Mr. George Moore is con- 
cerned. She understands his preoccupation with “ the scaffolding 
of life,’’ and his excessive and even self-sacrificing love of his literary 
art; and she is able, therefore, to reconcile the man (whom she 
knows and reads accurately) with his books—a feat that seems to be 
beyond the power of most people. The contradictions existing 
between Mr. Moore and his writings were never better expressed than 
in “A. E.’s” remark: “Moore, you have a passionate literary 
affection for me, but it is the affection of a porcupine, unconscious 
of its quills, rubbing itself against the bare legs of a child.” Miss 
Mitchell shows her aptitude for her task by her quotation of this and 
other enlightening anecdotes, and her book, in spite of its small 
compass, is a very effective piece of work. 


Plunkett (Sir Horace). 


Lysaght (Edward E.). Sir Horace PLUNKETT, AND HIS PLACE IN 
THE Irish Nation. Dublin, Maunsel, 1916. 17} in. 160 pp., 
2/6 n. 920 


The author of this “ appreciation” states that he wrote before 
the Sinn Fein rising, but the rising, he affirms, has not altered facts. 
He says :— 

**It has reminded the world of the existence of Ireland ;......made it clear 
that the Ulster Unionist policy of no change whatever in the government of 
the country is impossible ...... increased the influence of non-party men like 
Sir Horace Plunkett and Lord Macdonnell; it has made it more manifest 
than ever that not only has England not the right, she has not the ability to 
govern Ireland.” 

Writing as a convinced Nationalist, Mr. Lysaght makes many 
Suggestions regarding the future government of Ireland. 


Dublin, 
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Tristram (Thomas Hutchinson), for Forty Years Chancelior of London: 
amemoir. Longmans, 1916. 74 in. 137 pp., 4/6 n. 924 
The life of an ecclesiastical lawyer, compared with the active ang 
often exciting existence of an ordinary advocate, is as a Thame 
backwater to the main stream; and the career of the late Dy. 
Tristram, who was called to the bar of Doctors’ Commons as long 
ago as 1855, was no exception to this rule. Nevertheless, he took 
part in a number of famous cases, and was engaged as counsel, op 
one side or the other, in many of the prominent and somewhaj 
acrimonious ritual disputes of the second half of the nineteenth 
century. In 1868 he was counsel for the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie 
(not “ Dr.’’ Mackonochie, p. 25) in the case of Martin v. Mackonochie, 
and two years later for the promoter in the case of Sheppard ;, 
Bennett. In the celebrated Tichborne Trial Dr. Tristram was for g 
while one of the Claimant’s junior counsel. Appointed Chancellor oj 
I.ondon in 1872, Tristram became successively Chancellor of foy 
other dioceses, and was in addition Commissary General of the 
Province of Canterbury. He “took silk” in 1881. Innumerable 
applications for faculties; the baldacchino case (St. Barnabas’s 
Church, Pimlico) ; the reredos at St. Paul’s Cathedral ; the trial of 
Bishop King ot Lincoln ; the cause célébre of the missing will of the 
late Lord St. Leonards; the Druce case; the beautification of 
cemeteries and closed churchyards ; the removal of human remains 
from City churches and their reinterment in cemeteries ; the Malta 
marriage laws; and the remarriage of divorced persons, were among 
the matters to which at different periods Tristram’s attention was 
turned. In a foot-note on p. 49 it is stated that he 
‘“‘was strongly in favour of giving women more power as voters, and often 
remarked how much better our laws would have been had it been easier for 
them to have made their influence more felt, especially as regards educational 
and hygienic measures. He was instrumental in helping Dr. Pankhurst..., 
to draft the Married Women’s Property Act.” 
On the point whether a clergyman who solemnized in a church the 
marriage of a man with his deceased wife’s sister was or was not 
subject to ecclesiastical censure under Canon 99, Tristram held that 
he was not liable ; and he also held that the couple were entitled to 
be admitted to Holy Communion. Chancellor Tristram exercised 
his somewhat difficult functions with admirable impartiality ; and 
his disposition appears to have been unusually amiable. 


Warton (Thomas). 

*Rinaker (Clarissa). THOMAS WARTON: a biographical and critical 
study (University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
vol. 2, No.1). University of Illinois, 1916. 11 in. 241 pp. pref. 
appendixes, bibliography, index, paper, $1 928.216 

In this scholarly study of Thomas Warton, Miss Rinaker has 
essayed, with no small measure of success, to prove the magnitude 
and intrinsic value of Warton’s contribution to the literary revival 

in the eighteenth century. See review on p. 467. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


Berger (Elie) and Delaborde (H. Francois), ed. Recvett pes Actes 
DE PurtipPpE AuGusTE, RoI DE FRANCE ; publié sous la direction 
de M. Elie Berger par M. H. Frangois Delaborde : tome 1, ANNEES 
DU REGNE 1 A 15 (ler novembre, 1179—31 octobre, 1194) 
(Chartes et Diplémes relatifs a UV Histoire de France). Paris, 
Klincksieck, 1916. 11 in. 615 pp. introd. addenda et corrigenda, 
paper, 24 fr. 944.023 

This collection of the acts of the monarch who was victorious at 

Bouvines, and was one of the greatest actors in achieving the unity 

of France, will occupy not fewer than four volumes, the first of which 

is the book before us. The volume contains the text of 476 acts, each 
in the original Latin, preceded by a précis of the matter, together 
with particulars of the existing manuscripts, original and copies. 

The acts are of varied interest. One (October, 1189) is a letter to 

Richard Cceur-de-Lion, asking about his intended visit to the Holy 

Land. Another (December, 118%) ratifies an agreement with 

Richard with a view to the Crusade. In an instrument dated June, 

1185, at Fontainebleau, Philip, who is always described as “ Del 

gratia Francorum rex,’ having granted to the Lepers’ House at 

Senlis the use of the dead timber in the royal woods of Halatte, orders 

the release of certain of the lepers’ servants who had been arrested 

for collecting it. The editors of this volume acknowledge great 
indebtedness to the masterly work of the late Léopold Delisle, author 
of the ‘ Catalogue des Actes de Philippe Auguste.’ 


Carlyle (Thomas). FREDERICK THE GREAT ; abridged and edited by 
A.M.D. Hughes. Ozford, Clarendon Press, 1916. 8 in. 408 pp. 
introd. notes, appendix, index, 3/ n. 943.05 

Mr. Hughes has rendered a service to those who have not time oF 
opportunity to read Carlyle’s magnum opus, by selecting weighty and 
characteristic passages, and linking them with a concise but sufficient 

narrative, enclosed in brackets. The result is a useful conspectus 0! 


Frederick’s career, from the years when he was Crown Prince to } 


the struggles of the Seven Years’ War, the partition of Poland, the 
formation of the Fiirstenbund, and the closing scenes. The editor 
rightly lays considerable stress upon Frederick’s intense activity 2 
beneficial internal reforms—a side of the king’s character too lightly 
passed over by Carlyle. 
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THE Story OF GONDWANA; with a 
foreword by the Hon. Sir Benjamin Robertson. Pitman, 1916. 
84 in. 243 pp. il. map, index, 10/6 n. 954.3 
The Bishop of Nagpur gives in this interesting and well-illustrated 
yolume an account of the ancient Gond kingdoms of the Central 
Provinces of India, their history, heroes, legends, and faiths. The 
work is largely antiquarian, but considerable space is devoted to the 
Maratha period, 1743—1853; to the British administration of the 
country ; and to mission work in Gondwana. The fifteenth chapter 
contains an abridgment of Sir Richard Temple’s translation of the 
‘Story of Lingo,’ a kind of epic formerly recited at feasts by Gond 
pardhans, or bards. 


Cooke (A. W.). THe LAND oF ISRALL AND OF CHRIST. 
7 in. 136 pp. index, bibliog., 1/3 n. 939.45 
This volume summarizes and supplements a work entitled 
‘Palestine in Geography and in History,’ published in 1901, and 
takes into account recent explorations in that country. 


Corwin (Edward S.). FrReNcH PoLicy AND THE AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
oF 1778. Princeton University Press (Milford), 1916. 83 in. 
439 pp. bibliog. appendixes, index, 8/6 n. 944.034 

In this volume, the materials for which were collected more than 

ten years ago as doctoral research-work, it is argued that France’s 
intervention in the American Revolution was due to her desire to 
recover her Jost pre-eminence on the continent of Europe, and that 
it was an episode in the European policy of the Ancien Régime, rather 
than merely incidental to the Franco-British struggle for colonial 
dominion in the Western hemisphere. For the French king had 
been ‘“‘the master and arbiter of Europe,” as Barbier exclaimed. 
Prominence is given, also, to France’s embarrassment, caused by the 
conflict of interests between her ancient ally, Spain, and her new 
ally, America. One of the main sources of information consulted 
by the author has been the matter from the Archives of the French 
Department of Foreign Affairs to be found in Henri Doniol’s ‘ His- 
toire de la Participation de la France & l’établissement des Etats- 
Unis d’Amérique, Correspondance Diplomatique et Documents.’ 
The first appendix to Dr. Corwin’s work contains the text of the 
Treaty of Alliance concluded in 1778 between France and the 
thirteen United States. Benjamin Franklin was one of the sig- 
natories. Also included is the ‘‘ Act Separate and Secret” of the 
same date, reserving the right of the King of Spain to agree, or to 
propose other conditions analogous to the principal aim of the 
alliance. On p. 376 “ Régimé”’ should be Régime. 


Chatterton (Right Rev. Eyre). 


Kelly, 1916. 


*Coulanges (Fustel de). THE ANcrent City : a study of the religion, 
laws, and institutions of Greece and Rome; trans. by Willard 
Small. Simpkin & Marshall, 1916. 8 in. 529 pp.,7/6n. 937 

In this famous hook Fustel de Coulanges, premising that in order 

to understand the institutions of the ancients it is of the first im- 

portance to study their earliest religious beliefs, passes in review the 

notions held by the Greeks and Romans about death and the soul, 
the sacredness and veneration of the dead, the domestic religion of 

the people, and the cultus of the perpetual fire. He proceeds to a 

consideration of the family, marriage, the prohibition of celibacy, the 

nature of kinship, agnation, the rights of property and succession, the 
gens, the beliefs and government of the city, the distinctions between 
patricians, clients, and plebeians, the various revolutions, and the 
final replacement of the municipal system by the Roman imperium. 

Asummary of the changes in the conditions of government wrought 

by Christianity brings to a conclusion this study of the social system 

ot the ancients—a system in which “ religion, law, and government 
were confounded, and had been but a single thing under three 
different aspects.” The book is marred by the absence of an index. 


Hopkins (Tighe). THe Romance or Escapes: studies of some 
historic flights ; with a personal commentary. Murray, 1916. 
9 in 395 pp. front., 10/6 n. 940 
The elements of wonder, excitement, and romance have in all ages 
surrounded the subject of escapes from banishment and ‘‘ durance 
vile.’ A veil of impenetrable mystery has not infrequently been 
added. The sense of honour and comradeship has closed the 
mouths, alike of those who have assisted, and those who have been 
the leading figures, in many noted escapes. Only long afterwards 
has it been judicious, or safe, to publish any narrative : even then, 
facts have had to be suppressed, details have been forgotten, and 
not seldom feelings of vanity have led to mendacious embellishment. 
Mr. Hopkins at first reviews his subject generally, and then selects 
some noteworthy escapes for description in detail: such as that of 
Casanova from the Inquisition, the flight of Prince Louis Napoleon 
from the fortress of Ham, the escape of the Empress Eugénie from 
Paris, Capt. (now Major-General) Haldane’s flight from Pretoria, 
and Buquoit’s escape from the Bastille. In Casanova’s and Buquoit’s 
accounts of their exploits the author considers that much may be 
regarded as apocryphal. The want of an index is a serious defect 
in a book of this kind, filled with allusions to persons and places. 





Longnon (Auguste) and Carriére (Abbé Victor), ed. Povurrits DE LA 
PROVINCE DE TREVES; publiés par M. Auguste Longnon et 
M. l’Abbé Victor Carriére (Recueil des Historiens de la France : 
Pouillés, vol. 5). Paris, Klincksieck, 1915. 11 in. 668 pp. 
Introd. (with index of geographical names), index of names of 
places and people (202 pp.), additions and corrections, paper, 
25 fr. 94 

The four cities of the province of the Roman Empire known as 

Belgica Prima, namely, the metropolis civitas Treverorum, civitas 

Mediomatricorum, civitas Leucorum, and civitas Virodunensium, 

subsequently became the metropolitan diocese of Tréves, and the 

dioceses of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, respectively. These four dioceses 
constituted the ancient ecclesiastical province of Tréves, and origin- 
ally were conterminate with the cities. The spread of Christianity 
among the German peoples dwelling near the confluence of the 

Rhine and Moselle led to the annexation to the diocese of Tréves of a 

tract of country on the right bank of the Rhine, so that the ecclesias- 

tical province eventually extended to nearly a score of leagues beyond 

Coblenz and the river. This state of things lasted for more than 

1,000 years. The extracts from the diocesan registers of the 

province, which are comprised in this important volume, range from 

the thirteenth to the eighteenth century. 

Madelin (Louis). THe FRENCH REVOLUTION (The National History 
of France). Heinemann [1916]. 9 in. 675 pp. bibliographies, 
index, 7/6 n. 944.04 

Another volume (crowned by the French Academy : Gobert Prize) 

of the ‘National History of France’ (general editor, Fr. Funck- 
Brentano). Though the author devotes himself more especially to 
political history, he has avoided limiting to this his summary of 
many years’ publications on the Revolution, but has borne in mind 
the fact that, in any attempt at a synthesis of this most complex 
phenomenon, every aspect of it must receive attention. The trans- 
lation is well done ; and the reader will be greatly helped by the full 
and numerous bibliographies. 


Norway (Mrs. Hamilton). THe SINN FEIN REBELLION as I saw Iv. 
Smith & Elder, 1916. 74 in. 111 pp. il., 2/ n. 941.591 
A book of considerable interest, reproducing the letters written 
by the author (the wife of the Secretary for the Post Office in Ireland) 
at the period of the rising of the Sinn Feiners. No literary merit is 
claimed for these letters, which were intended for family perusal only, 
but they convey a vivid idea of the events and the anxieties they 
aroused. 


Piccoli (Raffaello) THe Book or ITaty: under the auspices of 
Her Majesty Queen Elena of Italy ; with an introduction by 
Viscount Bryce (For the Pro Italia Committee of London). 
Fisher Unwin, 1916. 9 in. 298 pp. 41 il. (6 col.), 7/6 945 

‘The Book of Italy,’ though interesting, is in our opinion some- 
what too vague in its composition and intent. It is not a compilation 
of tributes pure and simple to that genius locorum that played so 
great a part in Italian intervention ; nor, on the other hand, is it 
wholly a description of Italy, though there are several admirable 
contributions of that sort. We find it, therefore, insufficient in 
continuity, and we could wish that the editors had taken the one or 
the other line thoroughly—preferably the descriptive line, with 
systematic historical and topographical sketches from which the 
average English reader might have learnt a great deal. As it is, 
however, the book contains much excellent and instructive matter ; 
some of the verse is of a high level; and there are several good 
illustrations. 


Public Record Office. CALENDAR OF THE PATENT ROLLS PRESERVED 
IN THE Pusiic REcorpD OFFICE : Henry VILI., vol. 2, a.p. 1494— 
1509. Stationery Office, 1916. 11 in. 897 pp. corrigenda, 
appendix, index, 20 / 943.051 

This volume is part of the series of Calendars of the Patent Rolls 
from the reign of Edward I. to that of Henry VII. The text has been 
prepared by Mr. J. G. Black, with some help from Mr. R. H. Brodie. 

Appended is a full index of places and persons. 


Public Record Office. CateNDAR oF STATE Papers, COLONIAL 
Series : AMERICA AND WEsT INDIES, 1706—1708, June ; ed. by 
Cecil Headlam. Stationery Office, 1916. 11 in. 929 pp. index, 
15 / 942.069 

In the preface the editor remarks that, although the events re- 

corded are over two hundred years old, many of them have an 
interest redoubled by recent occurrences. A world-war was then 
being waged on land and sea; English troops were fighting in 
Flanders, as now ; and the struggle for the mastery of the seas went 
on during the early years of the eighteenth century with not less 
determination than at the present time. Many of the problems of 
trade, of the rights of neutral countries, of contraband, of losses at sea, 
of the exchange and treatment of prisoners, and the like, with which 
we are now familiar, were being discussed in strikingly similar 
language more than two centuries ago. 
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THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Les Allemands 4 Lille et dans le Nord de la France : note adressée par le 
Gouvernement de la République frangaise aux gouvernements 
des puissances neutres sur la conduite des autorités allemandes 
& légard des populations des départements frangais occupés par 
Pennemi (Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres). Paris, Hachette, 
1916. 94 in. 166 pp. paper, 1 fr. 940.9 

The conduct with which the German authorities are charged in 

tearing from their homes and their families, during April last, 25,000 

men, women, and young girls, belonging to Lille, Roubaix, and 

Tourcoing, transporting them to other districts of the occupied 

territory, and forcing them to work for the benefit of their country’s 

foes, has aroused general indignation and horror. The “Note,” 
which, at the request of M. Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has 
been sent to the Governments of the Neutral Powers, embodies the 
results of inquiries conducted by the French Government, and 
includes, in addition to the Minister’s letter, numerous documents, 
such as the proclamation issued by the German commandant at Lille, 
the protests made by the French Government, and extracts from 
sworn depositions of victims of the wholesale deportation. Many of 
these unfortunate people were, it is said, forced to work by night 
and under fire. Among the means used to make them labour were 
threats, blows, and internment. Often they worked without pay 
and received poor and insufficient food. Some had to supply 
intelligence to the German military. Others were set to do actual 
war-work, such as making sand-bags, trench-digging, bridge- 
building, and constructing roads for military use. Some of the 
women are said to have been placed as screens before the German 
soldiers, as a protection against French attacks. The Foreign Office 
at Berlin appears to have treated with indifference the remonstrances 
of the French Government. Yet the commandant at Lille had 
announced, definitely and emphatically, that the exiles would be 
*‘ occupés dans l’agriculture et nullement & des travaux militaires.”’ 


The Battle of Jutland Bank, May 31-June 1, 1916: the dispatches of 
Admiral Sir John Jellicoe and Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty ; 
ed. by C. Sanford Terry. Oxford University Press (Milford), 
1916. 74 in. 95 pp. introductory note, diagrams, paper, 6d. n. 

940.9 

The pamphlet contains the dispatches of the two admirals; an 
introductory note by the editor, summarizing the four phases of 
the memorable sea fight, and showing the inconsistencies in the 

German interpretation of the engagement: a small map of the 

battle area ; and a reproduction of the official chart. 


Corbett-Smith (A.). THE RETREAT FROM Mons; by one who shared 

init. Cassell, 1916. 74 in. 272 pp. il. appendixes, map, 3/6 n. 

940.9 

A vivid recital of that heroic tale which never can weary in the 

telling ; and the author hints that there is yet more to put on record 

when the war is over. He is particularly skilful in describing in- 
dividual feats and incidents. 


Crile (George W..). 
by Amy F. Rowland. Laurie [1916]. 


A MECHANISTIC VIEW OF WAR AND PEACE; ed. 
8 in. 116 pp. il., 6/ n. 
940.9 

This is a saddening book. With a realistic and scientifically 
pitiless pen, the author, in the light of his observations and experi- 
ences as a surgeon in charge of a hospital unit of the American 
Ambulance in France, analyses the phenomena and describes the 
horrors of war—the exhaustion of the soldiers ; the effects of pro- 
longed insomnia after extreme exertion, as, for example, during the 
nine days and nights’ retirement to the Marne, when the men slept 
while they marched, slept where they halted, fell sleeping on the roads, 
slept in water, and even when severely wounded ; the terrible nature 
of many of the casualties; the ordeal of waiting under fire for 
command to charge; the miseries and griefs of non-combatants, 
instanced by what the author not inappropriately terms the vivisec- 
tion of Belgium ; and, lastly, race-deterioration. A paragraph on 
p. 43 is devoted to the compensations for war, among which are 
enumerated an increase in national and individual efficiency, the 
inculcation of obedience and respect for authority, the development 
of unselfishness and charity, and the promotion of physical develop- 
ment and personal hygiene. Mr. Crile “realized that war is a 
normal state of man,’ and does not believe that “‘ war can be 
eliminated from the web of life.” He regards man as an “ adaptive 
mechanism,” and takes a mechanistic view of the behaviour of man 
in war. Man “ to-day betrays at every turn that he is in reality a 
red-handed glutton whose phylogenetic action patterns are facilitated 
for the killing of his own and of other species.” Nevertheless, the 
author of this book is not entirely hopeless of an evolution towards 
peace. Possibly we may discover how the very forces which made 
war inevitable may be directed to strengthen the bonds of peace : 
“Children should be taught to regard poy mn those also who have 
made possible the conquest of nature through invention and dis- 





covery....Peace has as worthy heroes as has war!’’ Man and 
woman together may solve some of the problems confronting the 
race ; and perhaps woman’s natural reaction against needless violence 
will be one of the influences in the further evolution of humanity, 


Davray (Henry), THrovuGH Frencnh Eves: Brirarn’s Errorr 
Constable, 1916. 8} in. 264 pp., 6/ n. 940.9 
M. Henry Davray, a publicist of note in his own country, and, in 
addition, thoroughly conversant with the language and life of ours, 
was undoubtedly the right man to interpret to France the effort 
made by Britain in the war. He has performed his task well, 
observing, appreciating, and recording everything of note, whether 
in the workshops or at the Front. Convinced himself that Britain 
is “ doing her bit,” he has shown what that bit is, as a whole and 
in detail ; and his book is good reading, not only for his compatriots, 
but also for us. 


The Deportation of Women and Girls from Lille ; translated textually 
from the Note addressed by the French Government to the 
Governments of Neutral Powers on the conduct of the German 
authorities towards the population of the French Departments 
in the occupation of the enemy; with extracts from other 
documents, annexed to the Note, relating to German breaches 
of International Law during 1914, 1915, 1916. Hodder @ 
Stoughton, 1916. 10 in. 81 pp., 6d. 940,9 

A translation of the work noticed above with the title ‘ Les 

Allemands & Lille.’ 


The Germans at Louvain. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 7 in. 115 pp, 
paper, 3d. 940.9 
Prefaced by a letter from Monseigneur Simon Deploige, President 
of the Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, Louvain (which for the 
duration of the war became the Hépital Saint-Thomas), this little 
book plainly and restrainedly narrates the appalling story of the 
sack and destruction of the city. Most painful is the description of 
the sufferings endured by the population, when and after they were 
forced to leave their homes. The demolition so wantonly carried 
out was in some respects irreparable. Among the treasures of the 
Library of the University of Louvain, completely destroyed, were 
many twelfth-century manuscripts, the Bull (1425) by which the 
University was founded, from 800 to 1,000 incunabula, a collection 
of Flemish bindings of the sixteenth century, and nearly a quarter 
of a million books. The majestic old church of St. Pierre, the Palais 
de Justice, the venerable buildings of the University, the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts, and more than 1,600 houses in Louvain and the 
neighbouring communes were destroyed by fire. Discussing the 
German practice of reprisals on civilians for any check or delay 
experienced by the invading troops, the author concludes that the 
explanation is to be found in the Hegelian conception of the State 
as God, and the idea that the army, which assures its power, partakes 
of its divine character. 


Gordon-Smith (Gordon). THROUGH THE SERBIAN CAMPAIGN: the 
great retreat of the Serbian army; with a preface by M. §, 
Boshkovitch. Hutchinson, 1916. 9 in. 335 pp. il. maps, index. 
12/6 n. 940.9 

Mr. Gordon-Smith gives a careful and adequate account of the 
second campaign of the Serbian armies in the present war ; and in his 
picture of the bravery and endurance of the Serbian soldier during 
the fierce fighting and the terrible weeks of the enforced retreat 
before the converging German, Austrian, and Bulgarian troops, 
he has endeavoured successfully to do justice to a patriotic and 
heroic race. 


Hanotaux (Gabriel). Pendant la Grande Guerre (aotit —décembre, 
1914) (Etudes diplomatiques et historiques). Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 
1916. 7} in., 289 pp., paper, 3 fr. 50. 940,9 

Articles contributed by the author to Le Figaro and La Revue 
hebdomadaire during the early months of the war. M. Hanotaux 
followed the events of those dark days with feelings possessed in 
common with every Frenchman and every Frenchwoman. France 
always maintained even then confidence in the final issue. 


Kitchener of Khartum (Horatio Herbert, Earl). FACSIMILE OF 
Lerrer. Tuck, 1916. Various formats: 12 in.; 12} in. ; 244 
by 18} in. (photogravure : size of paper, 32 in. by 24in.), 1/, 2/6, 
10/6, 21/, 42/n. 940.9 
A replica of the original letter to the nation, in a cover designed 
by Mr. F. Brangwyn, and accompanied by a monograph written by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and a tribute from Sir George Arthur. 
There are editions in khaki and white Whatman paper covers ; and 
photogravure, of which there are publisher's proofs, signed and 
stamped, and artist’s proofs with remarque (limited to 500 copies 
signed by the artist). ‘The publication is entirely for the benefit of 
the National Memorial Fund and the British Red Cross Fund. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


AMONG many side issues connected with 
the Great War, the question of the best sort 
of education to be given to the rising 
generation is undoubtedly worthy of serious 
consideration, and in connexion with this 
matter, the subject of the religious education 
of the children of the well-to-do classes is 
perhaps likely to receive more attention in 
the future than has been vouchsafed to it 
in the past. 

The gradual change in the way in which 
religious education has been looked upon 
during, say, the course of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, might form an in- 
teresting study. It would seem as if in the 
early days of the nineteenth century, 
to judge by contemporary literature, the 
“‘ preacher’s ”’ special function was to preach 
the shortness of human life, and this more 
from the point of view of King Hezekiah— 
who, on being told that his illness would be 
fatal, “‘ turned his face to the wall’? and 
““chattered like a crane or a swallow,” 
praying for a lengthening of days—than 
from that of the great Christian teacher 
who triumphantly demanded, ‘‘O death, 
where is thy sting?” We picture to 
ourselves little Charles, in a _ carefully 
brushed hat, and small Susan, with 
frilled drawers appearing beneath a well- 
starched frock, walking sedately to a long 
morning service of which the sermon was 
considered to be the most important part ; 
and we wonder what impression they carried 
away from the “ religious exercise.” More 
often than not it may have been a mournful 
picture of skulls and cross-bones from the 
heavy memorial tablets on the wall, mingled 
with the preacher’s lengthy discourse on the 
imminence of death, looked upon as a 
necessary evil which had sooner or later to be 
faced, and the judgment to follow. Later in 
the day we picture them standing solemnly 
before their elders to be taught by rote the 
magnificent words of the Church Catechism 
or Collect, without any attempt at an ex- 
planation of the meaning, or those answers 
in Mrs. Trimmer’s Catechism which generally 
consisted of ‘“‘ Yes” or “‘ No”; or perhaps 
repeating from ‘ Mangnall’s Questions and 
Answers’ a list of the kings of Judah, or 
the long-worded answers from its Scripture 
History with its only citation from the New 
Testament, ‘‘ Our God is a consuming fire.” 

It may have been the reaction from the 
Georgian and Early Victorian idea of 
religion as a stern and rigid thing, and of 
churchgoing as a subject only to be men- 
tioned with bated breath, which caused in a 
later day the whole matter of Sunday and 
churchgoing to be looked on among many 
people as food for the fire of curiously 
insipid jest and cheap sarcasm. Wherein 
lay the subtle wit of such Sunday-morning 
remarks as these, which never failed to 
elicit smiles and mirth in a certain section 
of society ?—‘‘ I think I shall be very wicked 
and not go to church.” “Shall you be 
good and go to church this morning ?” 
““So-and-so has discovered that he has a 
convenient headache, it delivers him from 
having to go and hear Mr. X.’s sermon.” 
Such would-be witty remarks may be classed 
in the same category as the speeches of 
John Hodge in another class of society, who 
says: “I don’t mind if I go to church this 
morning if so be it will oblige the vicar ” ; or, 
“* The parson ain’t been anigh me this month 
or more, I shan’t trouble about going to 
sit under him.” Such remarks seem 
founded on the assumption, either that the 
Almighty is a Being whom His creatures 
may condescend to oblige by going to His 





house and addressing to Him a few muttered 
formal sentences (in an attitude in which 
they pretend to be kneeling), performing 
thereby a@ highly meritorious act which in 
some mysterious fashion increases their 
chance of “ going to heaven when they die ”’ ; 
or else that it is a kind, and on the whole 
desirable, action to encourage the clergy- 
man, who, together with the walls of the 
church, represents religion in their particular 
parish. 

And it is noticeable that while, in those 
late Victorian days, the clergyman came in 
for a large share of criticism, the Sunday- 
school teacher began to be criticized also, 
but after a somewhat different fashion. A 
“* Sunday-school teacher ’’ called up the idea 
of a good-natured and somewhat feeble 
individual, always badly dressed, generally 
mildly foolish, giving out half-digested facts 
and incomprehensible dogma to a class of 
more or less unruly children, who, if not the 
worse for her (or his) ministrations, were 
certainly in no way the better; and the 
‘ Sunday-school story ’’ was a byword for a 
milk-and-water anecdote with an obviously 
far-fetched moral. Probably in these days of 
strenuous Sunday-school reform the Sunday- 
school teacher as a type begins to gain 
more respectful regard; but it is noticeable 
that when the religious teaching of a child by 
what we may call the “‘ amateur teacher ” 
at home, the mother, or aunt, or grand- 
mother, is referred to in the modern novel 
or magazine story, it is almost always in 
terms of playful sarcasm—often very mild 
and gentle sarcasm, it is true, but still 
sarcasm—or else the attempt to teach 
religion is represented as utterly futile. 

But surely, in this great Day of God, the 
hour of advance has struck for those who 
believe in the possibility of teaching religious 
truth, and of training our children to 
acknowledge in true worship the sovereignty 
of the King of Kings, and it is time for 
them to drive their convictions home 
to parents, guardians, and teachers :— 

He hath sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His 
Judgment seat ; 
O, be swift, my soul, to answer Him ; be jubilant, 
my feet ; 
Our God is marching on. 

It may be well now to consider certain 
difficulties which the advocate of religious 
education has to face. 

First, let us consider the views of the 
supporters of the Moral Education League. 
In an address given at the Conference of 
Educational Associations in January, 1915, 
Dr. Hayward, representing the League, 
argued that existing Bible instruction had 
been proved to be unpractical and inade- 
quate, inasmuch as it has to be supplemented 
by further moral instruction given through 
such societies as the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, the National 
Guild of Courtesy, the Anti-Gambling 
League, the various Temperance Societies, 
societies for promoting patriotism, and so 
forth. 

Dr. Hayward’s scheme, so far as we can 
follow its somewhat shadowy outline, advo- 
cates a system of 
“education, moral, social, civic, and emotional: 
involving large elements of poetry, music, and 
ritual, as well as constant appeals to the reason, 
with much Biblical matter as well as much that 
is not Biblical too.” 

This system is to take the place of 

“the disconnected scraps of Scripture, taught 
without conviction, fervour, skill, or imagination 
in Council schools, taught, too, with the tacit 
assumption that modern science does not exist 
and modern problems do not exist....or the 
hideous dullness of the average Church School 
lesson in religion, with its deep-rooted am- 
biguity.” 





Now let us turn to another critic, one 
whose thoughts have given many educa- 
tionalists great searchings of heart. In his 
‘Defence of What Might Be,’ Mr. Holmes 
carries further the criticisms of Bible teaching 
begun in his former book, ‘ What Is and 
What Might Be.’ His chief contention here, 
if we understand him aright, is that danger 
arises from the conception which the children 
in our schools may form of the God of the 
Old Testament, unless the danger is guarded 
against very carefully, though in what the 
safeguard is to consist is less clearly indicated. 
The danger is thus forcibly expressed :— 

‘* We mean by God, if we mean anything, what 
is most worthy of love and admiration, what is 
ideally highest and best. And so when we insist 
that those whom we educate shall grow up in the 
belief that the quasi-historical personage whom 
the Jews called Jehovah (or Yah-weh), and whose 
character they painted in unflattering colours, 
was and is the authentic God of the Universe, we 
are doing our best to quench in the rising genera- 
tion the latent idealism of Man’s heart. Is it 
possible to sin more deeply against the ‘ little 
ones ’ whom Christ warned us not to offend ? ” 
In another chapter Mr. Holmes gives a 
specimen of certain examination papers set 
in a preparatory school, and his adverse 
criticism of the following Scripture questions 
is surely not surprising: “‘ Give the names 
of the two sons of Naomi,” “‘ The three sons 
of Zeruiah,” ‘‘ The two daughters of Saul,” 
“ The eldest son of Jesse,” and other equally 
inspiring and profitable inquiries. : 

Dr. Hayward contends that the existing 
religious education is unpractical, and in- 
adequate to the task of turning out good 
citizens who shall lead moral lives. Mr. 
Holmes expressly says: “Whether it is 
possible to * teach religion’ in any accepted 
sense of the word teach is doubtful” ; 
and though he probably takes a far more 
sympathetic view of the difficulties of the 
school teacher, or even of the amateur 
teacher, than does Dr. Hayward, he would 
doubtless agree with that speaker’s indict- 
ment of the ordinary religious lesson given 
in schools as “ taught without conviction, 
fervour, skill, or imagination,”’ and his con- 
demnation of its “ hideous dullness” and 
‘* deep-rooted ambiguity.” 

Now, granted that much of this con- 
demnation is deserved, are we therefore to 
despair of giving any real religious training 
to our children ? 

Surely few would seriously dissent from 
the proposition that religious instruction 
should be given only by those who believe 
in the doctrines they are attempting to teach. 
But on what grounds does the representative 
of the Moral Education League assert that 
scraps of Scripture are taught in Council 
schools “‘ without conviction” ? In some 
cases this may be true enough, but without 
definite statistics, which it may be presumed 
are impossible to procure, there is surely no 
reason for supposing that it is true in all; 
and it must be safe to take it for granted 
that at least a certain number of the teachers 
in Council schools give the religious lesson 
with “‘ conviction.’’ We pass on to consider 
the other qualities in which the religious 
teaching is pronounced to be lacking— 
‘“‘ fervour,” “ imagination,” ‘“‘ skill,” atten- 
tion to modern science and modern problems ; 
the want of these qualities would equally 
account for the “hideous dullness” and 
“deeply rooted ambiguity ” declared to be 
characteristic of the Bible lesson given in 
Church schools. 

We may fairly claim that the Sunday 
school, both Anglican and Nonconformist 
(of Roman Catholic schools the present 
writer knows little), has led the way in the 
reform of religious teaching. For some time 
past enthusiastic Sunday-school workers have 
set themselves the task of considering how 
their teaching can be given, not only with 
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““conviction’’—for some 322,000 Church of 
England teachers who were numbered in 
the Sunday-school census taken in 1914 in 
England and Wales, together with the 
additional army of Nonconformist Sunday- 
school teachers, are hardly likely to be 
teaching without conviction—but also with 
“* fervour, skill, and imagination,” and with 
due consideration of how modern problems 
can be met, in what way the Old Testament 
should be presented to the children, and how 
senior scholars may best be helped to con- 
front modern “‘ Bible difficulties.’ ‘“‘ Training 
weeks’’ are held; qualified lecturers devote 
themselves to giving lectures and demon- 
stration lessons in child study and the art 
of teaching. Teachers bind themselves to- 
gether in training classes, and study dili- 
gently, both privately and in company with 
others, to fit themselves for the infinitely 
important task of training the men and 
women of the coming generation in the love 
and real worship of God and the service of 
their fellow-men. 

But Mr. Holmes doubts “‘ whether it is 
possible to teach religion in any accepted 
sense of the word teach.’ How then did 
Mr. Holmes acquire his own knowledge of 
divine truth ? for in many pages of his book 
he writes of divine truths with obvious con- 
viction. He could not have been born into 
the world with it; he must have been 
taught it in some accepted sense of the 
word teach, either by written or spoken 
word, or by both. 

But if we are to teach, or attempt to 
teach, religious truths, in the hope that the 
intellectual knowledge may be spiritualized 
into the knowledge which is eternal life, we 
need something more than _ conviction, 
though that is the first necessity. Dr. 
Hayward’s summary of requirements is 
good and comprehensive. Only, whereas the 
representative of the Moral Education 
League enumerates these qualifications de- 
spairingly, as if the teacher possessed of such 
qualifications existed only in happy dreams, 
we contend that such teachers are not only 
possible, but that they already exisi, though 
not yet in sufficient numbers. They are to 
be found already in the ranks of Sunday- 
school teachers who have devoted them- 
selves to the study of teaching. Perhaps one 
happy day the majority of day - school 
teachers and teachers of “ Divinity” in 
public schools, and parents and guardians at 
home who realize their responsibility, will 
look on the business of qualifying themselves 
to be teachers of religion as the most im- 
portant work of their lives. 

When that day comes, we shall hear little 
more of the “hideous dullness” of the 
religious lesson, and Dr. Hayward’s ex- 
clamation, ““How we all love the Bible! 
Look into any household, and see how the 
children clamour for it!” will be a truism, 
and not a tragic piece of sarcasm; for 
already to-day, here and there, a qualified 
teacher of religion, who knows how to make 
it a natural part of the child’s everyday life, 
is able to turn this ideal into a reality. In 
many a “ reformed” Sunday school to-day, 
in the religious hour in the day school, and 
in private households, the children do greet 
their Bible teacher with dancing eyes and 
expectant faces. We testify that we have 
seen. For the religious lesson, rightly given, 
is adequate—adequate to interest, adequate 
to raise, adequate to inspire, adequate to turn 
the coming generation into good citizens, 
leading moral lives ; whereas to give moral 
instruction while leaving out religion is to 
build a house on the sand, or to hold out a 
dressed-up dummy and say it lives ; for how 
can @ man overcome temptations to drink 
and gamble and lead the life of the prodigal, 
unless he hears the personal call of the Father 
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who loves him, and who, if he wanders, waits 
and longs for him to come back to his better 
self ? 

It would be almost ludicrous, were it not 
pathetic, to find how some _half-truth, 
announced in some modern book or pro- 
claimed by some leader in spiritualism, is 
hailed with wonder and delight, as a new 
discovery, by many who, if they had ever 
learnt to explore the Bible, would have 
known that the whole of the same truth was 
revealed in its pages two thousand or more 
years ago, and revealed with deeper insight 
and truer eloquence than that of the most 
gifted leader of thought in modern times. 

Is it too much to hope that the movement 
for reformation in the Sunday-school world 
may be the pioneer of a like stirring of dead 
bones among other instructors in religious 
education, so that such examination papers 
as those quoted by Mr. Holmes—which give 
merely a kind of memory exercise in the 
families of Moses or Ahab—may become an 
impossibility ? 

Our nation is facing life and death as 
never before. Though some are still found 
who speak of one fallen in battle as “‘ poor 
fellow!’ and of those who survive as 
“lucky,” yet we are coming by degrees to 
appraise mere human existence at its true 
value. We are gradually being led, through 
the wind, the earthquake, and the fire, to 
estimate “‘this life only” at St. Paul’s 
valuation. We are learning, and it will be 
our part to train ourselves to teach the 
coming generation, that human life is but a 
shadow of the life to come; that living or 
dying here is of little consequence, except in 
so far as we make the best use of our short 
hour in this life to fit us for the long day of 
eternity ; so that for us death may be con- 
verted into “the covered way which opens 
into light.” 

To teach such a@ lesson adequately is a 
noble ideal, and hard to be attained, yet not 
It will not be taught through 
memory exercises in names taken from the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles ; nor even by 
committing to memory, without committing 
to heart, the words of the Sermon on the 
Mount; nor through dull disquisitions on 
some passages of the Bible given in such a 
manner that the pupil has no conception 
that the sacred words can in any way refer 
to his or her own personal everyday life ; 
still less will it be taught by means of poetical 
and interesting ‘‘ nature”’ lessons on running 
streams or autumnal foliage. But it can be 
taught by the teacher who, realizing his 
responsibility, applies himself, with the help 
of God, through the study of the child as 
well as of the lesson, to leading the immortal 
souls entrusted to his charge into the 
Presence Chamber, where they shall behold 
the King in His beauty, and enjoy the 
nearer vision of the land that is very far off. 

M. Corpeuia LEIGH. 








THE LOSER. 


OF life he never stooped to woo 
Love or long days or fame or gold ; 

He asked one thing : his work to do 
Before the fires of youth were cold. 


But, on the battle-field of years, 
Where he contesting lost each day, 

Hope died, and he had no more tears : 
He wrestled still ; he did not pray. 


Life conquered him and watched him fail, 
Ringing him round with iron bands: 
Only she did not make him quail, 
Nor cry for mercy at her hands. 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 





‘“MORTE ARTHURE’ AND HUCHOWN, 


Mr. INMAN’s points for a date of the poem 
later than 1365 fail, to my thinking, not only 
through their inherent insufficiency, but also 
because not aligned with the many other 
more definite date-data. Remembering how 
singularly Edward III. is mingled with 
Arthur in the poem, it is, for me at least, 
impossible to conceive a date beyond his 
lifetime. 

(1) Little significance naturally attaches 
to Rome being treated in a romance as at 
once the ecclesiastical and the imperial 
capital. The reference to the Pope as put 
“at under” (‘Morte Arthure, 3180) is 
quite applicable to 1350-65, and not least so 
during the long conflict of the Visconti with 
the Papacy. 

(2) My article (see The Atheneum, 
Nov. 15, 1902) identifying the “ Viscounte” 
with the Viscontiadmitsof supplement. It 
is not very material whether we roll several 
of these “lords of Lombardy” (‘ M. A.,’ 
2654) into one or treat them separately. 
They were supreme among the “ tyrants” 
of the period. The Viscounte of Rome 
(‘M. A.,’ 325, 1984) who sets up the Em- 
peror’s banner (‘M. A.,’ 2026), and whose 
own arms are the dragon “ engowsched” 
(‘M. A.,’ 2053), can only be Visconti, 
lieutenant or vicar-general of the Emperor 
Charles IV., entitled as such to display the 
imperial standard (M. Villani, vi. cap. 60; 
vii. cap. 23, 26), and himself heraldically 
bearing the ominous Viper of Milan, the 
anguished and wriggling biscia of his re- 
morseless and overweening house. 

(3) After the “‘ Viscounte”’ is killed (‘ M. A., 
2065), and Arthur has invaded Italy and holds 
court in the “kvde castell’’ of Como 
(‘M.A.,’ 3129), the Sire of Milan submits and 
does homage there (‘M. A., 3149) for 


Plesaunce (Piacenza), Pawnce (Pallanza), 
Pontremoli, Pisa, and Milan (‘M. A, 
3140-44). These as a unity cannot be 


separated from the Visconti (before, be it 
noted, these “sires’’ or signors became 
dukes), and they are with varying degrees of 
force associated with that ambitious family. 
The Round Tower of Como was built by 
Giovanni Visconti in 1355, and on his death 
it passed with Como itself to Galeazzo 
Visconti (Bernardino Corio’s ‘ Milano,’ ed. 
1554, fol. 229). Piacenza, Novara, (in which 
lay Pallanza,) and Pontremoli were also 
hereditary properties of the Visconti (Corio, 
229), who added Pavia to their signory in 
1359 (M. Villani, ix. cap. 56), built its 
** celeberrimo castello’’ (Corio, 233), and in 
1361 founded its University (Corio, 234). 
Thus, of the seven places, at least five, Milan, 
Como, Piacenza, Pontremoli, and Pavia, are 
absolutely brought home. As to Pisa the 
case is certainly weak, yet in 1346 Pisa was 
so far tributary that it held Parma under 
the Visconti (Pauius Jovius, ‘ Illust. Vir.,’ 
in life of Luchino Visconti). Besides, there 
was the plot of Bernabo Visconti in 1364 to 
master the lordship of Pisa (Sismondi, 
‘ Républiques Italiennes,’ vi. 419). Surely 
these are very tolerable credentials for the 
Sire of Milan’s imaginary homage. 

(4) The Prefect de Vico was far down the 
scale compared with the Visconti. In 1354 
John de Vico acquired “le gouvernement 
de Cornéto”’ (Sismondi, vi. 199). He had in 
1353 committed wholesale massacre at 
Viterbo (M. Villani, ili. cap. 98; Sismondi, 
vi. 198), deeply censured by Villani as 
“* questa malvagia [or mala] crudelta.’”’ With 
this may be connoted Huchown’s line :— 

The Captayne of Cornette that crewelle es holden. 

(‘M. A.,’ 1909.) 
Appropriately, this historical ally of the 
Visconti is, like them, a bitter enemy of the 
Pope. 
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(5);A peculiar and important part is 
assigned in the poem to an unexplained 
“velany’”’ committed by the “ Viscounte ” 
at Viterbo (‘M. A.,’ 326-8, 2048, 2064). 
“ He was in Tuscany that time,’ observes the 
poet, in @ curious parenthesis (‘ M. A.,’ 328). 
It is not impossible, in view of the scandalous 
murders at Viterbo having aroused deep 
resentment and led to bitter reprisals in 
Italy (M. Villani, iii. 98; iv. 9), that the 
episode may have supplied some hint for the 
poetic “ velany.”’ 
~ (6) In determining the date circa 1364-5 
for the poem special elements (besides the 
series of associations with Edward III.) 
include the mention of Babyloyn and 
Baldake (‘M. A.,’ 586), a great array of 
Saracens (‘ M. A.,’ 590), and a@ fleet of the 
King of Cyprus on the sea against them 
(‘M. A.,’ 596), for which fourteen years ago 
I cited Murimuth (English Hist. Soc.), 201 ; 
Capgrave’s ‘Chronicle, 223; Machaut’s 
‘ Prise d’Alexandrie,’ ll. 640, 660, 1540-1620 ; 
and Cuvelier’s ‘Du Guesclin,’ ]. 7443; and 
may add M. Villani, x. cap. 62. “‘ Baldake” 
is no commonplace ; its king or chief was 
killed in battle in November, 1364 ; and the 
fact, in conjunction with the allusiens to the 
fleet of Cyprus, supplies the latest date 
established by allusions in the poem. 

(7) The adventures of the English or 
White Company fighting, largely against the 
Visconti, in 1361-3 are more or less reflected 
in the invention of the exploits of Arthur’s 
army in Italy. Compare ‘M. A.,’ 3150-70, 
with M. and P. Villani’s accounts. of the 
“Inghilesi’’ and other Companies. The 
type of warfare and the treasons of the 
mercenaries, so emphatic of the Company 
time, are in the atmosphere of our poem. 

(8) Finally, to recur to the Visconti. The 
overthrow of the “‘ Viscounte”’ is a first- 
class theme of the poem (‘ M. A.,’ 325, 351, 
1984, 2048, &c.), second only to that of the 
Emperor himself. It is the subject of 
leading vow (‘ M. A.,’ 325, 1984) fulfilled to 
the letter (‘M. A.,’ 2064); and, furthermore, 
the destruction of Milan is prominent in 
Arthur’s own vow (‘M. A.,’ 351, 428). 
Now who in all Italy could have been better 
chosen as the victim of heroic defeat in 
battle by one of Arthur’s army than the 
Visconti ? A poet could be trusted to make 
his champion strike at the highest game. 
Moreover, in the submission at Como 
{'M. A.,’ 3149) was it not a consummate 
touch to make the Signor of Milan do 
homage in his own great castle ? 

(9) The nationality and identity of the 
author I cannot discuss now, beyond pointing 
out that Mr. Inman has not been at the 
trouble (as I can well understand) to educe 
and construct from my still unassembled 
researches the real case for authorship 
which has to be met. Some day socn I hope 
to return to the question, but meantime am 
content to quote a shrewd conclusion from 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ Sup- 
plement, vol. iii. (1901, s.v. ‘Huchown’) :— 

“ Notwithstanding some ingenious arguments to 
the contrary, there is absolutely no reason for 
refusing to accept Sir Hugh [of Eglintoun] as the 
poet referred to by Dunbar, and therefore in all 
probability Huchown of the Awle Ryale.” 

GEO. NEILSON. 








LIBRARY OF LOUVAIN. 
House of Lords, September, 1916. 
THE Executive CoMMITTEE (appointed 
early in the year at a large representative 
meeting with Viscount Bryce, O.M., in the 
chair) for promoting the resuscitation of the 
Library at the University of Louvain after 
the War think that steps should now be 
taken to obtain contributions toward that 
object, either independently or in co-opera- 
tion with similar committees in France and 








elsewhere. The experience of the Rylands 
Library at Manchester, where a very con- 
siderable number of valuable books have 
already been collected and arranged, so as 
to be ready for sending to Louvain when the 
time comes, shows that there are many 
people able and willing to come forward with 
books and other help. The Committee, 
therefore, invite communications from sym- 
pathizers, and in particular suggest that 
lists or descriptions of books which they may 
be willing to give might be sent to the 
Committee by any persons desirous of aiding 
the work. 

Mr. Hugh Butler (Librarian of the House 
of Lords), acting as Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, will be happy to correspond with any 
one as to the classes of books which are likely 
to be acceptable at Louvain, or as to any other 
points which may arise. It should be added 
that some preliminary expenses will have to 
be met, and that donations not exceeding 
two guineas would be gladly received and 
administered by Mr. Butler. 

Muir MACKENZIE, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 








FINE ARTS 


—_e— 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS OF WAR 
BY MR. C. R. W. NEVINSON. 


WE have already noticed in a favourable 
sense certain of these paintings as they ap- 
peared in current exhibitions, and we are not 
sure that any of the later works can be 
regarded as superior to such combinations of 
simple, forcible design and raw first-hand 
observation as The Road to Ypres (10) or 
La Guerre des Trous (23); but we rank as 
fully the equal of these a little masterpiece 
of spacious and dramatic design, Before the 
Storm (48), in which the artist handles again, 
in the sombre grisaille which is as yet his 
best medium, the theme of aeroplane flight 
which in No. 15 he had previously treated in 
that alternative mood in which he is among 
the most cloying of modern colourists. 
The later version is as completely successful 
as the earlier is, to our mind, disastrous— 
formidable the weight so justly attributed 
to the adventurous machine miraculously 
battling over the abyss, snatching @ precari- 
ous triumph over every natural law. There 
are minor works—such as Motor Lorries (6), 
“* Sprucers’”’ (8), and Column on the March 
(17)—which, if not quite so impressive, are 
within the range of their intention as success- 
ful, and mark Mr. Nevinson’s Cubist con- 
vention as a fit symbol for certain elements 
in modern warfare. It is not only that, as 
has been truthfully pointed out, that‘warfare 
is @ war of machines, but that its scale is so 
immense as to impress us in every detail as 
being the result of collective action ; and if 
you take it in large enough bulk, humanity 
behaves, indeed, with almost mathematical 
exactness. In so far as it is applied to 
subjects in which it is not the individual 
soldier, but some corporate organism—the 
regiment, the battery, the crowd—that is 
shown in action, Mr. Nevinson’s method of 
reducing everything to a rigid workiag out 
of a conflict of impassive forces is admirably 
expressive. We see the workings of in- 
exorable fate, and are tempted to forget the 
hidden spring of virtue and heroism which 
keeps the line tense, the intolerable suffering 
in which its strength is shattered into 
splinters. Mr. Nevinson has been too close 
to that suffering quite to forget it himself, 
and he celebrates individual torture from 
time to time with an insistence perhaps 
meant for our good. Here his envenomed 
angularity of drawing is superficially poignant 
and immediate, but inevitably a little 





monotonous, and he produces upon the 
nerves the effect of a sharp stab of pain 
repeated eternally in the same place— 
exasperating at first, but decreasingly 
effective. In this class his new hospital 
scene, The Doctor (21), takes its place a little 
below his earlier representation of crude 
physical suffering, La Patrie (7); while, on 
the other hand, Troops Resting (16) is a 
finer symbol for exhaustion and nervous 
strain than its (perhaps over-estimated) 
predecessor, La Mitrailleuse (50). 

In these subjects the artist himself may feel 
that he is straining his Cubistic and mono- 
chromatic convention beyond its natural 
aptitudes. Harshly set planes establish a 
common activity through every part of the 
picture, and thus lend themselves readily to 
expressing collective ideas ; they inevitably 
break up the contour of a figure, the fluency 
and singleness of which form the natural 
symbol for an individual entity shut in 
by that boundary from its surroundings. 
“Local colour”’ is the natural ally of con- 
tinuous contour, as the varying colour of 
light is of the analysis into planes. Each 
pair of devices is a means of expressive 
design according as the artist aims at @ 
general logical analysis or close and particular 
sympathy. It is, we fancy, some perception 
of this which leads Mr. Nevinson occasionally 
to palter with his Cubistic convention 
when he is occupied with the latter aim 
in pictures in which personal sympathy 
plays a predominant part. He does so 
as yet sporadically, without quite clear 
perception that contour and local colour 
demand to be used with as severely a 
stylistic and grammatical sense as his own 
Cubist convention, and his yieldings seem 
prompted by a cheap sensationalism which 
may recall to some the atmosphere of the 
Wiertz Museum. He sticks in patches of 
red for blood, which might have emotional 
value, but, as he uses them, have not. 
Even his head of a lunatic, In the Observation 
Ward (4), in which Cubism does not pass 
the “‘ squareness”’ of modelling of classic 
tradition, is cheapened by the undue em- 
phasis accorded to the dribble of saliva from 
the hanging mouth—an estimate of relative 
values quite in accord with the taste of the 
3elgian painter whose name we have just 
cited. 

All deductions made, however, we must 
register an extraordinary advance in Mr. 
Nevinson’s art—a development inconceivable 
to any one who, @ stranger to the painter 
himself, might have judged him from the 
work of his “ Futurist” period. Of that 
period there is in him little trace, save in the 
orefatory note to his catalogue (did not all 
futurists write their own prefaces?) a 
certain scorn for his predecessors—hinted at 
rather than clearly stated when he vaunts 
himself as “ freed from the idolatry to Old 
Masters,’’ and declares that “ it is impossible 
to express the scientific and mechanical 
spirit of this twentieth-century war with the 
languishing or obsolete symbolism of medi- 
zeval and classic art.” Yet when we examine 
these apparently defiant utterances, we are 
not sure that we should be contradicting Mr. 
Nevinson if we pointed out—first, that 
one may free oneself from idolatry without 
denying respect or even repudiating @ certain 
authority ; secondly, that its scientific and 
mechanical elements do not constitute the 
sum of the spirit of this war for all of us. If 
that is all he sees in even the twentieth 
century, let him speak rather for himself 
then for it. Lastly, the symbolism of 
medieval art is not wholly languishing cr 
obsolete. He speaks of the “ sickly worship 
of the nude.” Surely there was an element 
of interest in the nude in classic times which 
was rather athletic than sickly or languishing. 
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MUSIC 


—_—o— 


MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


THE most noteworthy and considerable 
of the musicians of any nation are, to- 
day, of two main general classes, deter- 
mined according to the influences under 
which they have thriven musically. There 
are first of all those who, by choice or by 
force of circumstances, are what one 
might term wholly “natural” products. 
They are of the lesser class in point of 
numbers ; they trace their past progress 
through a maze of influences by which, 
owing to their own susceptibility their 
minds have been musically fashioned 
and developed. They are sometimes 
termed “self-taught ’’ musicians, which 
means that they, in their earlier musical 
career, received no fixed educational help, 
and came under no direct artistic super- 
vision; that, on the contrary, they 
(either from choice or sheer necessity) 
read their musical Bibles, derived inspira- 
tion from the store of folk-music of their 
own and other countries, heard what 
works they could, and trusted generally 
to their own impressionable qualities of 
mind to derive from the music of 
nations and of centuries that which would 
best serve to further their own musical 
growth. We have at least one conspicuous 
example of this kind of musician in British 
modern musical life. But in our own 
lands the appearance of such men is now 
infrequent, and rarer still on the Continent. 
For there, as in this country, the majority 
of the best musicians belong to the second 
of the two general classes—that which 
comprises those who owe their education, 
in the main, to established schools of 
music. In these days it is the fashion in 
some quarters to level all possible adverse 
criticism against such institutions; the 
term “ academic ”’ is held up to something 
approaching ridicule, and invested with a 
significance which, in the popular estima- 
tion, makes it an epithet of extreme 
unworthiness. This oft-times careless 
criticism of our own academies, colleges, 
and schools of music is at once unseemly 
and unjust: unseemly, because it implies 
derogation of the worth of many fine men 
who have devoted their best, and generally 
their most unselfish, efforts to the further- 
ing of what they honestly deem to be the 
most satisfactory form of musical educa- 
tion ; unjust, because it does not take 
true cognizance of facts which prove, 
beyond all gainsaying, that these institu- 
tions are not the miserable, insidious in- 
fluences their detractors affirm them to be. 
For the last fifty or sixty years, indeed, 
the musical work of Great Britain, France, 
and Germany has been _indissolubly 
connected with the activities and in- 
fluences of the numerous schools and 
conservatoires established in the countries 
named. Certainly, in our own land, 
almost all our best musicians—be they 
composers, conductors, or executants— 
have been connected, in their earlier 
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careers, with one or other of our principal 
schools of music: some with the Royal 
Academy; some with the Royal College 
or with the Guildhall School; others, more 
recently, with the younger Royal Man- 
chester College of Music, or with the School 
at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 
And these musicians, far from being 
cramped and “ academic ’’—could these 
adjectives be used to qualify the work 
of Sir Henry Wood, Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, Mr. Eugéne Goossens, Jun., and 
others ?—have become shining lights in 
the renaissance of British music. 

Harsh fault-finding is, therefore, gener- 
ally ill-justified. But suggestion of re- 
form or of added activity in the work of 
the schools is, on the other hand, a very 
different thing, neither reprehensible nor 
to be discouraged. One’s thoughts often 
turn to the scholarship question. The 
conditions of musical education in England 
have been revolutionized during the last 
half-century. Fifty years ago the Royal 
Academy of Music stood in practically 
undisputed supremacy in its particular 
sphere, for it had no rivals. Most of our 
young composers and instrumentalists of 
those days sought their learning in other 
lands, or, failing that, helped themselves 
as best they might under conditions which 
were anything but favourable. At that 
time scholarships were almost unheard of, 
or so few as to be almost negligible. How 
they have increased! Think of their num- 
bers in London alone to-day. The Royal 
Academy of Music are able to offer fifty- 
eight for competition, the Royal College 
sixty, the Guildhall School an almost like 
number, Trinity College nearly forty. 
This shows an increased impetus, which in 
many of its aspects is thoroughly pleasing ; 
it is evidence of vitality, it affords oppor- 
tunities, it attracts the best and most 
promising of our aspiring young musicians. 
But one fears the inequalities—injustices, 
perhaps—which obtain in the awards of 
these scholarships. For instance, we 
believe that some fifteen or more of these 
competitions take place annually at each 
of our two principal schools. But the 
exact composition of these differs from 
year to year according to the demands of 
the institution which grants them, and 
the nature of the vacancies. Perhaps 
among the list there may be, say, one 
allotted to composers, three to violinists, 
one to organists, three for wind instrument 
players, and so on. Now it must 
often occur that the quality of the 
competitors in the final examination 
may be such that, in the subject for which 
only one scholarship is offered, there may 
be three excellent competitors, only 
one of whom can gain the scholarship, 
while the others, almost equally deserving, 
may be too old to compete at the next 
annual examination, and so are excluded 
from the education which they well merit. 
On the other hand, when three scholarships 
are offered to one and the same order of 
musicians, it is bound to occur sometimes 
that there may not be a single competitor 
worthy an award. In these cases, we 
believe, the unclaimed scholarships in one 
subject are occasionally given to the 
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promising “‘ proximes ” in another. That 
is well and good. But it is a question if it 
would not be better to allocate the 
money of such unclaimed scholarships to a 
fund which should help scholars who, 
having won past scholarships in that 
particular study, generally stand in need 
of financial aid when, after leaving their 
place of education, they make a start in 
their independent careers. Instrument- 
alists and singers might need the money for 
the giving of recitals ; a composer would 
always be grateful for a sum which would 
help him to get his better work either 
published or performed, or both. 

This need naturally reminds us of the grave 
question—so much affected by the number 
of scholarships in existence—of supply and 
demand in the musical profession. In the 
old days, when such rewards were few, 
when the young musician had more or less 
to create his own opportunities, those who 
succeeded in their careers were possibly of 
sterner stuff, artistically, than are the 
majority of those who, at present aspiring 
to “get on,” have opportunities so 
numerous that even the least gifted and 
enthusiastic among them are induced to 
embrace a profession which, in its educa- 
tional stages, bristles with facilities, but 
which in its later activities is still a 
by no means easy path to tread. Thus 
it happens that many who have had 
the ability to win a scholarship at one 
or other of our bigger music schools 
have no apparent place in the scheme 
of the profession, of which, on leaving 
their schools, they find themselves but 
too often “waif and stray ’’ members, 
seeking the congenial sphere of activity 
which comes oniy to the comparatively 
few. Yet the fundamental fault of all 
this must not rest with the facilities for 
academical musical training in England. 
The one thing which we—almost alone 
among the greater European states—most 
lack and most need, is the very thing 
which would do more than anything else 
to rectify this disparity between supply 
and demand. The crying need is State 
recognition and State aid. Lacking a 
national opera, our musical life is as an 
edifice which lacks its corner-stone, an 
incomplete thing. State aid and en- 
couragement would do more than anything 
to bring the demand up to a pitch which 
would meet the supply. 

But let us consider again the academic 
institutions, and emphasize the desir- 
ability of an added activity therein, which 
all must wish were even now an accom- 
plished fact. It seems that one very im- 
portant branch of musical education has 
been sadly neglected. There is need for @ 
conducting school within each of the larger 
institutions. It is cause for wonder that 
such instruction has not been definitely 
organized long before now. Certainly it is 
to be noted that in the concerts given by 
the schools a student has from time to 
time appeared in the role of conductor ; 
but even these appearances have been 
generally restricted to composers who 
were having works of their own performed, 
and who have been sometimes allowed 
the privilege of directing these. It cam 
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at once be stated that these infrequent 
and exceptional essays in leadership 
have given proof that there is an 
inclination among students towards con- 
ducting, and there can be little doubt that 
greater encouragement would discover 
considerable aptitude among them for the 
difficult art of leadership. Any one who 
witnessed the occasional appearances of 
Mr. Eugéne Goossens, Jun., as a conductor 
at the Orchestral Concerts at the Royal 
College of Music must have been im- 
pressed by the evidence that he gave, even 
then, of an ability which is rapidly ripening 
under the more extended opportunities 
which Sir Thomas Beecham has afforded 
him. And there have been, and are, 
others at the same institution who show 
instincts for conducting which make one 
wish more and more that in all our prin- 
cipal schools there should be given definite 
instruction in the art. For there is the 
orchestra to hand twice a week at least ; 
there is the professor of the orchestra 
in each case who could supervise their 
efforts; there are the students who must 
be impatient for the rare chance of wield- 
ing the baton. It is not sufficient for an 
aspiring conductor to persuade himself 
that the art can be learnt by frequent 
observation of its most brilliant exponents. 
He must practise at the desk, facing the 
players and the score, fostering his own 
imaginative faculties, acquiring confidence, 
overcoming in actual practice the diffi- 
culties of rehearsal. Only on such a basis 
of actual experience can he superimpose 
the inspiration to be derived from watch- 
ing and listening to the greater conductors, 
whose influence may then be extensive 
in the extreme; for witness the effect of 
the activities of Sir Henry Wood and Sir 
Thomas Beecham in our own country ; 
of Von Biilow and the recently deceased 
Steinbach with the famous Meiningen 
Orchestra in Germany and Austria; of 
M. Colonne and the late M. Lamoureux 
in France ; and of Sefior Arbos in Spain. 
From such as these the aspirant who has 
had some experience may reap golden 
knowledge, even as Herr Nikisch did when, 
as a young man in Vienna, he played under 
such giants as Wagner, Liszt, Brahms, and 
Rubinstein. And there may be more 
than one potential Nikisch in our English 
schools, waiting longingly and eagerly for 
the opportunity which comes too rarely, 
too fitfully. Why not let it come regu- 
larly ? Why not definite instruction in 
conducting ? It is work which would add 
lustre to any of our institutions, and 
remove one of the greatest of the sins of 
omission. 

But here, again, one comes upon the 
question of what the conductors would do 
later ; what their opportunities would be 
after they had left their schools. It 
makes one still look longingly (if furtively) 
to the superior musical conditions which 
obtain in the country of the enemy, 


are so much more numerous because in 
every respectable town there is a State- 
aided opera or concert-room, where con- 
ductors are constantly needed and always 
busy, and through which the abler 








among them can rise step by step to posi- 
tions of eminence. One has only to look 
at the careers of the more famous of the 
Continental conductors to learn how much 
they owed to these chances. Von Biilow 
had to thank them in part; Herr Nikisch’s 
chances came through the Leipzig Opera, 
and those of Herr Weingartner through his 
being ‘“‘ Capellmeister ” at such places as 
K6nigsberg, Danzig, Hamburg, and Mann- 
heim. In Germany the State is rather like 
an affectionate parent to music ; here it is 
neither relation nor friend. A few of our 
courageous municipal bodies have founded 
orchestras, and deserve all praise for their 
temerity. But it is, perhaps, the lack of 
numerous opportunities for conductors 
that has partially deterred our musical 
schools from instituting the regular teach- 
ing and encouragement of young con- 
ductors, and one must not hurl accusations 
of conservatism against them when one 
knows how much of the responsibility 
for the restrictions of the musical pro- 
fession rests with the condition of things, 
which would have been so much healthier 
had it received here, as in Continental 
countries, definite aid and recognition 
from the State. 








MUSIC FOR THE AUTUMN. 


Wiri the month of October comes a great 
revival in musical activities, which indicates 
a state of vitality for the most part praise- 
worthy, since any orchestral or choral society 
labours just now under more or less dis- 
couraging conditions. These at one time 
seemed to threaten an abandonment of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s concerts in 
the coming season. It is yet to be hoped 
that the break will not occur. One of the 
principal London choirs—Mr. Arthur Fagge’s 
London Choral Society—has been obliged, 
through depletion of its ranks by the 
demands of war-service, to suspend its work 
for the duration of the war. It was only 
after this decision had been reached that 
Mr. Fagge accepted an appointment as a 
conductor of the Royal Carl Rosa Opera 
Company. The Royal Choral Society will 
give its usual eight concerts at the Royal 
Albert Hall; its list of works will be little 
changed. 

Perhaps the most interesting of coming 
Choral Concerts is that which the Bach 
Choir promises for December, at which 
Dr. H. P. Allen will conduct Dr. Vaughan- 
Williams’s magnificent ‘Sea Symphony,’ and 
will, in addition, bring to a first hearing 
two important works—one, a setting of a 
new poem of Dr. Bridges by Sir Hubert 
Parry; the other, a group of fresh ‘Sea 
Songs’ by Sir Charles Stanford, for whom 
Sir Henry Newbolt is writing some more 
poems. It seems that London would never 
have heard the Vaughan Williams work but 
tor the tireless energy of Dr. Allen and his 
Choir, who refused to be frightened by its 
difficulties. 

Sir Henry Wood, still busy with his 
Promenade Concerts, began on Saturday, 
Oct. 14, his fortnightly Symphony Concerts 
with the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra. In 
the four programmes already announced one 
finds four works which will receive their first 
performance in this country—M. Pierné’s 
prelude ‘Les Cathédrales’; M. Granados’s 
Symphonic Poem ‘Dante’; M. Turina’s 





‘ La Procession du Rocio’; and Mr. W. H. 





Reed’s caprice ‘ Will o’ the Wisp.’ Mr. 
Albert Sammons, Miss Adela Verne, Madame 
Suggia, and M. Pachmann are to appear as 
soloists. Sunday Concerts will be given by 
Sir Henry Wood at Queen’s Hall, and by 
Mr. Landon Ronald and the Royal Albert 
Hall Orchestra at the Albert Hall. The 
London Symphony Orchestra will be as 
active as usual. Their programmes, ac- 
cording to their present composition, contain 
little enough that is eventful, and are ex- 
tremely poor in British works, of which they 
include only three. That is not sufficient in 
these days. Neither will the conductors be 
British. 

An important series of Chamber Concerts 
is announced by the fine London String 
Quartet, who on Nov. 17 will give a first 
performance of a String Quartet by Mr. 
Delius. The concerts begin on Oct. 20. 
The splendid South Place Concerts, which 
recommenced at the beginning of this 
month, will continue on Sunday evenings 
at 6 o’clock. 

Sir Thomas Beecham evidently intends 
that there shall be no long hiatus in his 
Opera seasons in London. His new season 
began at the Aldwych Theatre on Saturday, 
Oct. 14. His company, though it will 
include new singers, is much the same as 
last season’s. One hopes that some new 
native operas may be heard. 








DRAMA 


> 


STAGE ADVENTURES AND 
ADVENTURERS. 


ONCE again we have to regret that new 
plays are failing to rise to the needs of the 
heroic and tragic days in which we live. The 
reflection is the more disturbing in face of 
the loss of young dramatists like Harold 
Chapin. 

‘Mr. Jubilee Drax, by Messrs. Walter 
Hackett and Horace Annesley Vachell— 
now being played at the Haymarket—and 
‘The Hawk’—lately to be seen at the 
Royalty—must both be judged from the 
standpoint of plays the chief purpose of 
which¥is to thrill. ‘Mr. Jubilee Drax’ 
certainly did not accomplish its object so 
far as we were concerned Owing perhaps 
to our lacking any doubt as to the detective 
emerging successfully in love and war, 
our placidity remained, for the most part, 
undisturbed In fact, the feeling which 
did somewhat disturb us was one of annoy- 
ance that so much ingenuity was wasted 
over the possession of a gem which a 
husband—whose wealth was as abundant 
as his common sense was lacking—desired 
for his wife. That a rich idiot was able to 
send a man of brain and sinew on such @ 
quest, instead of having to risk his own 
worthless life, was reminiscent of days in 
which the dare-devil spirit had not the 
outlet now provided by war There was 
certainly a spice of poetic justice in the 
decision of the wife to give up wearing 
jewellery when she recognized to what her 
desire had led. 

If it had not been for some really good 
acting on the part of Ellis Jeffreys as the 
chief of the villains enaged in outwitting 
Drax and getting possession of the diamond 
for themselves, we should have suffered @ 
great deal more from boredom Her capa- 
bility was in painful contrast to the ridiculous 
behaviour of the confederates to whom the 
authors had absurdly linked her Mr. 
Esmond strove hard to carry off the name- 
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art with aplomb, and our sympathy with 
Sion in his endeavours made us anxious for a 
success which never came. 

Since we saw the piece its ection has been 
rearranged, with the object of making the 
story more intelligible to the audience ; and 
we hope that in this case “ second thoughts 
are best,”’ 


‘Tae Haws,’ Mr. Edward Knoblock’s 
version of a piece by M. Francis de Croisset, 
& play which relies more on acting than upon 
the stage effects which are a feature at the 
Haymarket, has been withdrawn. It cer- 
tainly gave Mr. Dennis Eadie a chance of 
again showing his versatility as an actor. 
If his impersonation of a gambler lacked the 
finish of his Disraeli, it was, nevertheless, 
good of its kind. At a time, however, when 
the staking of lives in the national cause is 
almost as ;common as blackberries, it is 
difficult to be moved by the troubles of a 
pair of sordid gamblers. 

If playwrights want to thrill the public 
nowadays, they must have bigger ideas 
than a sort of game of hunt the slipper 
or the description of the progress of a 
couple of extravagant rakes. 


THE withdrawal of that very light and 
frivolous comedy, ‘ The Light Blues,’ from 
the Shaftesbury, is really regrettable. That, 
at least, got nearer accomplishing what it 
set out to do—namely, the provision of 
harmless amusement for about three hours. 
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for WAR SAVINGS 


is afforded by a Scottish Widows’ 
Fund Endowment Assurance. Be- 
sides providing for old age, and 
for dependants in the event of 
earlier death, a further advantage 
is secured in the rebate on Income 
Tax (with a maximum rate of 3s. 
in the £) which is allowed up to 
one-sixth of income in most cases. 
It should be remembered also that 
the full amount of the Policy is at 
all times ready to meet the con- 
tinually increasing Death Duties. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


The largest Mutual Life Office in the United 
Kingdom. 
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THE SUPREME DESIRE Gertrude Page 


Miss Gertrude Page’s novels of Rhodesian life, ‘‘The Edge o’ Beyond,” ‘‘The Pathway,” &e., have had a phenomenal success 
in the last few years, and her popularity is ever increasing. Her important new novel, « The Supreme Desire,” has the most 
strikingly original plot the popular authoress has ever conceived. From the first line to the last there is not a dull moment in this 
engrossing story, which is replete with incident. It will more than ever satisfy the expectations of Miss Page’s enthusiastic 
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Public Sales in New York 


of Important 


Artand Literary 


Collections 


Are held almost daily from October to 
June in large and handsome exhibition 
Galleries. Frequent Consignments of 
Paintings, Prints, Books, Autographs, 
and Objects of Art are received from 
Europe, and correspondence is solicited 
with Owners and Executors. 


The Americana in the Worlde 
Famous Print Collection of Mr. 
Frederick R. Halsey of New York 
will be sold on November 1, 2, 
and 3; the Sporting Prints on 
November 21 and 22; and the 
remainder of this great collection, 
including the French Eighteenth 
Century Prints and the English 
Mezzotints, which are of the 
highest importance, will be sold 
later in the season. Catalogues 
may be obtained from London 
dealers, or on application to the 
Company, 


The Anderson Galleries 


Madison Av. at 40th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


‘“*Where the Hoe Library was sold.” 























THE 


STANDARD or VALUE 


Eighth Edition 


BY 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The above work claims to be the only book 
which has frankly faced financial history as 
regards its bearing on disputes between Labour 
and Capital since the publication of Sir Archi- 
bald Alison’s ‘ History of Europe.’ 

The recent issues of paper money by the 
great belligerent powers have swamped the 
metallic money question for the moment, but 
with the return of peace it will become more 
than ever before a burning question. 


‘A lucid statement and clear case for bimetal- 
lists.” - Finance Chronicle. 

** This well-written book can be read with pleasure 
and instruction by all.’”"—Money. 

“A pleasant, historical résumé, as well as a 
free statement of the case for bimetallists.’’— 
Schoolmaster. 

‘The remarkably able essays by Mr. Leighton 
Jordan, which choul certainly be read by all inter- 
ested in trade or commerce, have again roused 
attention to this all-important question.”""—Mercan- 
tile Shipping Register and Commercial Review. 

“This third edition of Mr. Jordan’s views on an 
important public question deserves calm and earnest 
consideration. e recommend a close perusal of 
the entire work.’’—Colliery Guardian. 

‘The essay on the ‘ Pound Sterling’ is extremely 
interesting. Although inspired by enthusiasm, it is 
perfectly logical.” —Schoolmaster. 

** When the first edition of Mr. Jordan's pamphlet 
appeared, he was charged with attempting to revive 
a defunct controversy, and he now points with some 
satisfaction to the circumstance that the ‘ defunct 
cuntroversy’ has since formed the subject of a 
Royal Commission.’"—The Home News (in a notice 
of the Fifth Edition). ; 

‘“* A powerfully written attack on Lord Liverpool's 
policy.”—The Scotsman. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., Lrp., London. 








S.P.C.K. 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


eee 


THE HEBREW-CHRISTIAN MESSIAH: 


Or, The Presentation of the Messiah to the Jews in the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
By A. LUKYN WILLIAMS, D.D., Vicar of Guilden Morden and Hon. Canon of Ely Cathedral, 
formerly Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar in the University of Cambridge. With an Introductory 
oo y Ane BISHOP OF ELY. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (The Bishop Warburton Lectures, 


A STUDY IN CHRISTOLOGY. 


The Problem of the Relation of the Two Natures in the Person of Christ. 
By HERBERT M. RELTON, D.D. With Preface by ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, D.D. 
Royal 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 


An attempt at Christological reconstruction in the light of modern thought. 


*TWIXT THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


A Study in the Life and Times of John Henry Cardinal Newman. 
By the Rev. W. ESCOTT BLOSS. With 8 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


SUNDAY COLLECTS. Studies for the Christian Year. 


By the Rev. Canon J. HOWARD B. MASTERMAN, M.A., Author of ‘Sunday Epistles. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 





EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. 


THE TREATISE OF IRENAUS OF LUGDUNUM 
AGAINST THE HERESIES. 


A Translation of the Principal Passages, with Notes and Arguments by the Rev. F. R. 
MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, D.D. In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, each 2s. net. 


ST. GREGORY OF NYSSA: THE LIFE OF ST. MACRINA. 


By the Rev. W. K. LOWTHER CLARKE, B.D. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 
This attractive Life now appears for the first time in Hnglish. 


SEVEN HUNDRED STORIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


Edited by the Rev. WALKER GWYNNE, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
Arranged to follow the course of the Christian Year ; most useful for teachers. 


THE DIVINE IN HUMAN LIFE. 


Lectures on the Doctrine of the Incarnation. 
By the Rev. EDWARD WILLIAM WINSTANLEY, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


PRAISES WITH UNDERSTANDING. A Book about the Psalms. 


By GERTRUDE HOLLIS. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
In view of the proposals of the Archbishops’ Committee on the Revision of the Psalter, Mise 
Hollis’s attractive little volume should arouse much interest. 


THE MATERIAL IN SUPPORT OF THE SPIRITUAL. 


One Hundred and One Similes or Illustrations for use in the Preparation of Sermons or 
Addresses. Compiled by the Rev. 8. W. KEY, M.A. 8vo., cloth, ls. 6d. net. 








TRANSLATIONS OF EARLY DOCUMENTS. 
Under the joint editorship of the Rev. W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D., 
and the Rev. Canon G. H. BOX, M.A. 


A new and important series, which will give in a cheap form the chief documents that are 
essential for a study of the New Testament. 


THE WISDOM OF BEN-SIRA (Ecclesiasticus). 
By the Rev. W. 0. E. OESTERLEY, D.D. ; 
Generally known as Ecclesiasticus ; the Revised Version of this book is, of course, 

obsolete since the recovery of the Hebrew Text. 


THE BOOK OF ENOCH. | 


[In the press. 


THE BOOK OF JUBILEES. 
THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE 


PATRIARCHS r By the Rev. R. H. CHARLES, D.D. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF ISAIAH. | 
THE APOCALYPSE OF BARUCH. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF EZRA (4 Esdras). 
By the Rev. CANON BOX. [Others in preparation. ] 





Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
please NOTE 68 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 
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THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF JAPAN 
IN THE MEIJI ERA 


By Prof. W. W. MCLAREN. 
** An authoritative work of real value.”— The Outlook. . 
“Quite the most masterly analysis of modern Japanese constitutional nner a 
ori 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net, 


POLAND’S CASE FOR INDEPENDENCE 
Demy 8v0, 7s. 6d. net [Ready Oct. 23. 


This book is a po of certain remarkable pamphlets illustrating the vitality of 
Polish nationality, and written mostly by representative Poles. 


POLAND PAST AND PRESENT 
By J. H. HARLEY. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Some new and vital details of the. history of this unfortunate country are conveyed to 
British readers in this vividly interesting volume. (In the press. 


ANTWERP TO GALLIPOLI 


By ARTHUR RUHL. Small demy, 7s. 6d, net. 

The Contents include: ‘‘The Germans are Coming !"—Paris at Bay—After the Marne 

—The Fall of Antwerp—‘‘ The Great Days”--The Road to Constantinople—With the Turks 
at the Dardanelles—Soghan-Dere and the Flier of Ak-Bash, &c. &c. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. [In the press. 
The purpose of this bock is to suggest directions of social and political reform, on the 
basis of a political psychology suggested t scientific research and experience. 


AUTHORITY. LIBERTY,. AND FUNCTION 
IN THE LIGHT OF WAR: A Critique of Authority and Liberty as the 


Foundations of the Modern State and an Attempt to Base Societies on the Prin- 
ciples of Function. 
By RAMIRO DE MAEZTU. 


PRACTICAL PACIFISM AND ITS ADVERSARIES 


“Is IT PEACE, JEHU.” 
By Dr. SEVERIN NORDENTOFT. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, net. [In preparation. 
This book offers practical suggestions as to the lines on which the Peace Movement 
should go to work after the war. 


AFTER WAR PROBLEMS 


Edited by W. HARBUTT DAWSON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [In preparation, 
This important volume, which has been edited by Mr. William Harbutt Dawson, is 
intended to state some of the more urgent national problems which will need to be 
faced after the war, and to offer a practicable Programme of Reconstruction. 


THE FLOGGING CRAZE 


A Statement of the Case against Corporal Punishment. By HENRY S. SALT. 
With a foreword by Sir GEORGE GREENWOOD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
{Ready Oct. 23. 
This is the first book which has been written on the subject of corporal punishment 
as practised in this country. 


THE WORLD, THE WAR, AND THE CROSS 


By the Rev. F. J. CLARKE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, net. 


A CALL TO BAPTISMAL REFORM 


A Bible and Prayer-Book Study. By ARCHIPPUS. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 

The author holds that both Sacraments should receive equal honour and attention. 

The Scriptural doctrine of Baptism is examined, and it is suggested that our Lord’s 
Baptism by St. John is the archetype or act of institution of our Baptism. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [In preparation. 





MY DAYS AND DREAMS 
Being Autobiographical Notes. 
Dewy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 


By EDWARD CARPENTER. Illustrated. 
[Second Edition, 


‘In a book which even those who disagree with Mr. Carpenter’s premises or conclu. 
sions will find as full of sense as of enthusiasm, nothing is more likely to be voted amusing 
than his shrewd accounts of well-known people of his time. There is a flash of the rapier 
about these subtle little character sketches.”— The Times. 


MADE IN THE TRENCHES 
Composed entirely from Articles and Sketches contributed 


by Soldiers serving with the Colours. 
Edited by Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.O. C.B., Serjeant Surgeon to 
His Majesty the King, and GEORGE GOODCHILD. 
Fully illustrated. Crown 4to, cloth, 3s, 6d. net, 
A collection of stories—serious and humorous—descriptions of field life, anecdotes, 
ms, and drawings by men serving in the Army. All the proceeds from the sale of the 
ook will be devoted to the Paralysed Soldiers’ Fund. (In the press, 


THE MAKING OF MICKY McGHEE 
By R. W. CAMPBELL. Author of ‘Private Spud Tamson,’ <c. 
Illustrated. Crown 4to, 3s. Gd. net. [Just out, 


These verses reveal the discovery of still another Kipling, and those who desire 
memento of this war and the lays of the war should not fail to order their —_. An 
author who has secured the whole British Army and a large proportion of our civilian world 
or a reading public may be guaranteed to keep up his reputation in this book of verses. 


MY EXPERIENCES ON THREE FRONTS 


By SISTER MARTIN NICHOLSON. [Ready Oct. 23, 
A vivid account of the author’s experiences in Belgium and Russia and afterwards with 
the French and English troops. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 


BATTLES AND BIVOUACS: A French Soldier’s Note Book 


By JACQUES ROUJON. Translated by FRED ROTHWELL. ; 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
A vivid recital of the first six months of warfare. The language is direct ané 
unaffected, soul stirring, and free from exaggeration; every page, nay, every line, 
compels attention and evokes the most sympathetic interest. {In the Press. 


THE DIARY OF A FRENCH PRIVATE, 1914-1915 


By GASTON RIOU. Translated by E. & C. PAUL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

**M. Riou is rather more than a simple soldier. He is a writer of great gifts, narrative 

ower, humour, tenderness, and philosophical insight. Moreover, his exceptional 

nowledge of Germany gives special value to his account of his experiences as a prisoner 
of war.”—Literary Supplement of The Times. [In preparation. 


THE PATH TO ROME : A Description of a Walk from Lorraine 
With 80 Illustrations hy the Author. By HILAIRE BELLOC. POPULAR 
EDITION. 

“Quite the most sumptuous of universal gaiety and erratic wisdom that has been 
written.”—TZhe World. Crown ovo, 3s, . net. [In preparation, 


THE BROWN MARE: and Other Studies 


By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of ‘*’Owd Bob,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A picture book of English men, women, and homes as seen during the last two 

years. The thunder and lightning are far away, but the reverberations of the storm 
echo across the sea in the crowded streets and quiet lanes of England under the cloud. 


THE DREAMS OF ORLOW 
By A. M. IRVINE. With Introduction by J. ARTHUR HILL. Crown 8vo, 5s, net 


This is an authentic account of a most extraordinary sequence of dreams which the 
dreamer claims to be a real experience upon some other plane of existence. 


net. 





NEWEST AND BEST NOVELS. Crown 8vo, 6s. each 
THE FINANCING OF FIONA REDWING 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS. [Nearly Ready. By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. [Just out. 


A sporting story with love interest running through it, which ends in an unexpected | Miss Smedley’s latest novel is planned on a, large scale, covers a wide range of 
manner. | social life, and deals with explorers, business gamblers, and men and women of large 


ambitions. 
WHEN THE WICKED MAN...... | 
By GUY THORNE, Author of ‘ When it was Dark.’ FAMILIES REPAIRED 


(In preparation. | on 
’ i i | By J. 8S. FLETCHER. [Ready Oct. 23. 

Of 1 J . man’ . 
stripped bare a ae “oe aay at ae neon Deals with a highly complicated matrimonial arrangement proposed by an Anglo- 


| Canadian multi-millionaire as the means of repairing the fortunes of two noble families, 
THE FARM SERVANT 


| and the plot involves numerous amusing and piquant situations and quaint embarrassments. 
By E. H. ANSTRUTHER. [Just out. 


THE Iv 

Few modern novels have such a varied setting. The two largest sections of the book | LONG DIVORCE 
} 
| 


deal with a quiet village in Kast Anglia, and with the Latin quarter of Paris just before By GEORGE A. CHAMBERLAIN, Author of * Home,’ &c. 


“ A brilliant, fascinating, out-of-the-ordinary novel.” [Just out. 


— 


the war. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “THE EDITOR”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘THE ATHENEZUM OFFICE,” Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Printed.and Published Monthly by J. EDWARD FRANOIS, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, Chanvery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scotland ; Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & OO., Lep., Edinburgh.—October, 1916. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing HMutumn Hnnouncements. 








No. 4610. OCTOBER, 1916, 


"CONSTABLE & COMPANY 











POLITICS. By HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 2vols. 24s. net. 


THE NOSTELL COLLECTION. Catalogue of the Pictures and other Works of Art in the Collecti f Lord § y iory 
By MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. Royal 4to, £5 58. net. OE SS SA Se ee 


THE a ag tang aged OF THE EUROPEAN NATIONS, 1870-1914. By 5. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. Fifth Edition. 
ith Maps. Ss. « net. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By LORD CHARNWOOD. (In “ Makers of the Nineteenth Century ” Series, Edited by BASIL WILLIAMS.) 6s. net. 
AIRCRAFT IN WARFARE. By F. W. LANCHESTER. Illustrated. 128. 6d. net. 

THE SELF-DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA. By J. Y. SIMPSON. Illustrated. 68. net. 

REMINISCENCES, By LYMAN ABBOTT. Illustrated. 15s, net. 

INDIA AND ITS FAITHS. By JAMES B. PRATT, Ph.D. 12s, 6d. net. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BONIN ISLANDS. By LIONEL B. CHOLMONDELEY, M.A. LIllustrated. 68. net. 

LEGENDS OF GODS AND GHOSTS. Collected and translated from the Hawaiian. By W. D. WESTERVELT. [Illustrated. 7s, 6d. net. 
FIGURES OF SEVERAL CENTURIES. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 7s. 6d. net. 

ARISTOCRACY AND JUSTICE. By PAUL ELMER MORE. (Shelburne Essays, 9th Series). 5. net. 

DANTE AND WAR. By HENRY CART DE LAFONTAINE. 8s, 6d. net. 

THE EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA. By L F. HAPGOOD. With an Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. LL.D. 48. 6d. net. 

THE NORMANS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. by Cc. H. HASKINS. 8s. 6d. net. 

STUDIES IN TUDOR HISTORY. By wW. P. M. KENNEDY, M.A. 5s, net. 


SHAKESPEARE THE PLAYER, and Other Papers Illustrative of Shakespeare’s Individuality. By ALEXANDER 
CARGILL. Illustrated. 10s. Gd. net. 


| me NEMESIS OF DOCILITY: A STUDY OF GERMAN CHARACTER. By EDMOND HOLMES. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE RULING CASTE AND FRENZIED TRADE IN GERMANY. By MAURICE MILLIOUD. Introduction by Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 48. 6d. net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND WAR. By EMILE BOUTROUX. 4s. 6d. net. 
THE ULTIMATE BELIEF. By A. CLUTTON BROCK. 2s. 6d. net. 
A PROFESSION FOR GENTLEWOMEN. Some Refiections on the Philosophy of Housekeeping. By Mrs. F. 8. CAREY. 3s. 6d. net. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION. OVER-RULED. PYGMALION. (With Prefaces on Christianity, Marriage and Phonetics). 
By BERNARD SHAW. 5s. net. 





NEW POETRY. 


SEA GARDEN. By H.D. 2s. net. SONGS OUT OF SCHOOL. By H. H. BASHFORD. 2s. net. 
THE LOVE POEMS OF EMILE VERHAEREN.| MADE IN ENGLAND. Verses. By Sir OWEN SEAMAN. 
Translated by F. 8. FLINT. 3s. 6d. net. Paper, 1S. net; cloth, 2$. net. 








THE LIFE OF NELSON. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. With an Introduction by Sir HENRY NEWBOLT, and 18 full-page Illustrations in 
Colour by A. D. McCORMICK. Demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 


PEACOCK PIE. A Book of Rhymes. By WALTER DE LA MARE. Illustrated by W. HEATH ROBINSON. 5s. net. 

AT SUVLA BAY. Notes and Sketches of the Dardanelles Campaign, by JOHN HARGRAVE. Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. The Memoirs of HENRI DE CATT. With an Introduction by LORD ROSEBERY. 2vols. Frontispiece. 21s. net. 
THE END OF A CHAPTER. Reminiscences. By SHANE LESLIE. Second Edition. 5s. net. 

N.B.—A complete List of Messrs. Constable’s Autumn Announcements will be sent on application. 


10 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C. 





CONSTABLE & COQ. LTD. 
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THE BROOK 
KERITH 


A STORY OF SYRIA 
By GEORGE MOORE 


8rd and Revised Edition. 7. Gd. net. 


The Times says: “This book is a tribute— 
there never was a stronger one—to the charm 
of Jesus. In it Mr. Moore expresses both his 
disbelief and his belief: but he is under the 
spell all the time, as if he were writing a mew 
about some great artist whose works he loved. 
With so much disbelief in the divinity of Jesus, 
in his Resurrection, even in his death on the 
Cross, it would have been easy to express it 
with a cheap audacity; but his belief in Jesus, 
as one who could no more lie in his life than a 
ing artist can lie in his art, has preserved him 
rom such easy triumphs. So no one, however 
orthodox, could honestly be shocked by the 
book. It is a beautiful story: and you can, if 
you like, give different names to all the 
characters in it. Then it must be, even for the 
_— orthodox, a true story with all the truth 
of art.’ 


THE PERILS OF PEACE 


By CECI“L CHESTERTON. Introduction 
by HILAIRE BELLOC. 2s. net, paper; 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


Shows conclusively that any peace which 
leaves the present German Empire in existence 
with its centre in Berlin would be a mere 
truce. 








NEW BOOK by the Author of “ Degenerate 
Germany.” (35th Thousand). 


THE GERMAN WOMAN 
AND HER MASTER 


By HENRY DE. HALSALLE and C. 
SHERIDAN JONES. 2s, net, paper; 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


The authors prove that the licentiousness, 
eroticism, and depravity of the German people 
have never nm approached since the days 
when the decadence of Rome shocked the 
conscience of mankind. 





OLD GLASS, AND HOW TO 
COLLECT IT 


By J. SYDNEY LEWIS. 60 Illustrations 
in Colour and Half-tone, printed on fine 
antique paper. Foolscap 4to, 15s. net. 
Recent years have witnessed a great revival 
of interest in Old English and Irish glass. 
his book is indispensable both to the casual 
collector and to the expert. 


SONGS AND SATIRES 


By EDGAR LEE MASTERS, Author of 
‘Spoon River Anthology.’ 6s. net. 

No volume of verse in recent years has 
created so much discussion as ‘“*Spoon River 
Anthology,” and this new volume of poems by 
the same author has all the qualities essential 
to genius. 








Ti. MOUNTAIN : Studies in 


Impressions and Appearances. 
By JOHN C. VAN DYKE. Illus. 6s. net. 
Professor Van Dyke continues his admirable 
series on Nature in this fit successor to “‘ The 
Opal Sea.” Every page of the text is penetrated 
with the grandeur and beauty of the theme. 








Please send for Autumn 
Announcement List. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
8 ESSEX ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





LADY LOGIN’S RECOLLECTIONS : 


Court Life and Camp Life, 1820—1904. 
By E. DALHOUSIE LOGIN. With 9 Illustrations. [October 79, 


SEVENTY-ONE YEARS OF A GUARDSMAN’S LIFE. 


By General Sir GEORGE HIGGINSON, G.C.B., of the Grenadier Guards. With Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [November 2, 


A BALKAN FREEBOOTER. 


By JAN GORDON, Author, with Mrs. Gordon, of ‘The Luck of Thirteen.’ 
Illustrations. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MAPLE LEAVES IN FLANDERS FIELDS. 
By HERBERT RAE. Crown 8vo, §s. net. 
The experiences of some of the members of the First Canadian Contingent. 


THE UNBROKEN LINE. 


Along the French Trenches from Switzerland to the North Sea. 
By H. WARNER ALLEN, Special Correspondent of the British Press with the French Armies, 
With Illustrations and Maps. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. [November 2, 


BROWNING: How to Know Him. 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, M.A., Ph.D., Lampson Professor of English Literature at 
Yale University. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


‘*He is an excellent interpreter, and his book in great measure fulfils what we have always 
regarded as a serious want in Browning literature—that of an explanatory commentary on those poems 
of Browning which are most helpful to the average intelligent reader.” —Syectator. 


LORD EDWARD: a Study in Romance. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. With a Portrait of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
7s. Od. net. 


FROM THE ST. LAWRENCE TO THE YSER. 


By Capt. F. C. CURRY, of the Canadian Contingent. Crown 8vo. 


TRAVELS IN LONDON. 


By the late CHARLES MORLEY. With Recollections by Sir EDWARD COOK, J. A. 
SPENDER, and J. P. COLLINS. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


With numerons 
[October 19, 


[October 19, 


Large post 8vo, 
[In the press. 


5s. net. 





NEW 6s. net FICTION. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Novel 


LADY CONNIE 


‘*A novel of deep feeling and rich, romantic atmosphere. Her canvas is packed with true 
portraiture ; a kindly, indulgent humour, no less than shrewd and penetrating observation, is 
continually at work upon her characters.”—Daily Chronicle. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S UNFINISHED NOVEL 


THE TUTOR’S STORY 


Revised and Completed by his Daughter, 


LUCAS MALET 


“The book has the true Kingsley spirit...the tutor is admirably done. ‘ Her Magnificence,’ 
the stepmother, is a masterly sketch, and the old stud-groom a delight. Perhaps the greatest 
charm of the book in the eyes of many readers will be that it revives the memory of boyish 
delight in Kingsley’s novels.”—7Zimes. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 








VESPRIE TOWERS. 


[Just ready. By the late THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of ‘ Aylwin,’ &c. 


IN THE FIRE OF THE FURNACE. |SEEN AND HEARD. 
By A SERGEANT in the FRENCH ARMY.| By MARY and JANE FINDLATER, 


Translated by Mrs. Cecit Curtis. Authors of ‘ Crossriggs,’ ‘ Penny Monypenny, 
[October 19. &c. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 








LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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THE ATHENAUM 








AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE announcements regarding forth- 
coming books which follow are taken from 
information supplied by the publishers. 
We have tried to be selective and purely 
descriptive of contents, and we hope we 
have eliminated all the encomiums with 
which much of the matter supplied to us 
has been so profusely sprinkled. Our 
purpose has been to call attention to 
those books which appear likely to be of 
merit, and we hope that a justifiable 
exasperation at the fulsome adulation of 
authors and their work expressed by certain 
publishers has not caused us to omit any 
worthy of mention. Some announcements 
have been crowded out from lack of space, 
and will appear in our next issue; and it 
has been necessary to postpone entirely 
particulars of books coming under the 
heading of Juvenile Literature. 


We. cannot say that so far our task 
brings any great satisfaction. The number 
of books to be published appears to be 
less than the average—a thing on which 
we could more heartily congratulate the 
public were we sure that the level of 
merit had thereby been raised. Unfor- 
tunately, the costliness of material and 
the rise in wages do not appear to have 
made for much real economy of produc- 
tion in the book-world. One publisher 
boasted to us in pre-war days that he 
took the lead in quantity, and this 
standard, rather than that of quality, 
still seems to have a strong hold on the 
trade. 


The steady flow of war books continues, 
and there is a gradually rising stream of 
books on various aspects of reconstruction. 
Our readers will naturally be interested 
in these vital problems, but we would 
warn them to choose with care the books 
upon which they spend their time and 
money. Already it is becoming clear that 
the bulk of these books on post-war 
problems will be mere waste of paper and 
good printer’s ink—or worse. Amongst 
the mass of war literature which has 
been issued there have been undoubtedly 
many books of high quality, without which 
the world would have been much poorer. 
Similarly, there are certain to be, amid a 
welter of worthless reconstruction lite- 
rature, books of great merit, which it will 
be our duty to notice, as well as the duty 
of all serious people to read. 


On questions of national reconstruction 
we note the forthcoming publication of a 
few books with sinister titles, as, for 
example, ‘ The Industrial Battle-field,’ by 
Mr. W. M. Hughes, and ‘The Coming 
War,’ by A. Poynter. A few composite 
books are announced, including ‘ After- 
War Problems,’ edited by W. Harbutt 
Dawson ; ‘ The Industrial Outlook,’ edited 
by H. Sanderson Furniss ; and ‘ The Hope 
of Society,’ by various writers. We also 
note with interest three forthcoming books 
on the Empire: ‘The Empire of the 
Future,’ ‘A Polity for the Empire,’ and 
‘The Foundations and Growth of the 
British Empire.’ 





PUBLISHERS’ AUTUMN 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The following notices of forthcoming works are 
based on information supplied by publishers. 


Theology. 


Short Village Homilies. By the Rev. F. L. H. 
Mintuarp. (Skeffington.)—A new series of 
short sermons, especially adapted during 
these times for villages and evening 
addresses in large towns. They include 
four for Advent, Christmas Day, New 
Year’s Eve, six Sundays in Lent, mourners 
and bereaved, a memorial sermon, Harvest 
Festival, and several for use during war 
and the Mission of Repentance and Hope. 


The Elements of Pain and Conflict in Human 
Life considered from a Christian Point of 
View. (Cambridge University Press.)— 
Lectures delivered at the Cambridge 
Summer Meeting, 1916. 


Teachings of Christ and the Apostles : Outlines 
for Meditations or Sermons on the Daily 
New Testament Lessons. Part 1, The 
Teachings of Christ. (Longmans.)—The 
purpose of this book is twofold: to supply 
the faithful with materia! for daily medita- 
tions or readings, and to furnish the clergy 
with suggestions for sermons. 


The Odes and Psalms of Solomon. By J. 
RENDEL Harris and ALPHONSE MINGANA. 
2 vols. (Longmans, for Manchester Uni- 
versity Press.)—Facsimile in collotype of 
the original Syriac manuscript in the John 
Rylands Library, accompanied by a 
typographical reprint or transliteration of 
the text, a revised translation in English 
versicles, and an introduction dealing with 
the variations of the fragmentary manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, the acces- 
sory patristic testimonies, and a summary 
of the most important criticisms that have 
appeared since its first publication in 1909. 
Vol. I. will contain the text with facsimile 
reproductions, and Vol. II. the translation 
and introduction. 


Christ’s Message in Times of Crisis. By the 
Rev. E. C. Dewick. (Skeffington.)—A 
collection of twenty sermons originally 
preached at St. Aidan’s College, twelve of 
which are on ‘ The War’ and the ‘ National 
Mission.’ 

The War: its Deeds and Lessons. By the 
Rev. JouHn Sinker. (Skeffington.)—Ten 
new addresses on the work accomplished 
by our soldiers, sailors, nurses, doctors, 
women at home, men and children at 
home, and our Allies ; also addresses on our 
enemies, our Church, the coming mission, 
and our mourners. 

After this Manner Pray Ye. By A. H. 
McNEILteE. (Cambridge, Heffer.)—Studies 
on the Lord’s Prayer. 


Mandarin and Missionary in Cathay : the story 
of twelve years’ strenuous missionary work 
during stirring times mainly spent in 
Yenanfu, a prefectural city of Shensi, 
North China, with a review of its history 
from the earliest date. By the Rev. 
Ernest F. Borst-SmitH. (Seeley & 
Service.)—Yenanfu is one of the parts of 
the Chinese Empire least known to the 
European, although it is important in the 
history of China. The author was the 
first foreign resident in Yenanfu, and by 
the courtesy of the Yamen staff he was 
enabled to conduct his researches in the 
annals of the district, which go back 
further than the days of Abraham. Mr. 
Borst-Smith deals with the political, social. 
and religious aspects of Chinese life. 





The Hebrew-Christian Messiah; or, The 


Presentation of the Messiah to the Jews in 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew. By 
A. Lukyn Wiriuiams. (S.P.C.K.)—These 
twelve lectures, delivered before the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn on 
the Foundation of Bishop Warburton in 
the years 1911-15, embody the life-work 
of a Christian scholar in the Jewish field. 


A Study in Christology: the problem of the 


relation of the two persons in Christ. Fy 
the Rev. H. M. Retron. (S8.P.C.K.)—A 
work which gained for the author the 
degree of D.D. in the University of London. 


Translations of Early Documents. Under the 


joint editorship of the Rev. W. O. E. 
OESTERLEY and the Rev. Canon G. H. 
Box. (S.P.C.K.)—A new series, supplying 
in a cheap form documents essential for a 
study of the New Testament. Dr. Oester- 
ley is responsible for the first volume, 
‘The Wisdom of Ben-Sira,’ a translation 
of the book known as ‘ Ecclesiasticus,’ the 
Revised Version of which has become 
obsolete since the recovery of the Hebrew 
text. The series will run to some twenty- 
five volumes, and contain such things as 
the Assuan Papyri and select Rabbinic 
documents. 


The Acéthist Hymn. Edited and revised by 


the late W. J. Brrxpeck. Turned into 
English verse by G. R. Woopwarp. 
Printed by the Clarendon Press, tie 
English version facing the original Greel:. 
(Longmans.)—This ancient hymn is still 
used, in the Holy Orthodox Easte:n 
Church, by Russians and Greeks, espet i- 
ally on the Saturday of the fifth week in 
Lent. It occurs after the Sixth Ode of a 
Canon by St. Joseph of the Stadium ; but 
parts of it are said to be chanted on each 
of the four previous Saturdays, as well as 
on Lady Day in Lent. It is proposed to 
bring out a smaller edition of the present 
work, viz., the English verse only, 
omitting the full original Greek text, but 
retaining the headings in Slavonic. : 


The Threefold Way: an Aid to Conversion. 


sy the Rev. Paut B. Burzi. (Longmans.) 
—The Spiritual Exercises in this book are 
based on those of St. Ignatius Loyola ; but 
the order has been varied at many points, 
and some additions have been supplied. 
In the Roman Catholic rt the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius have 
been very fruitful in the conversion of 
souls ; and Father Bull’s hope is that this 
attempt to reproduce something of their 
method for the use of members of the 
Church of England may be similarly 
blessed. 


Faith and Life : Conferences in the Oratory of 


Princeton Seminary. By BEengamin B. 
WARFIELD, Professor in the Seminary. 
(Longmans.)—Dr. Warfield’s volume re- 
presents Conferences of recent years. 
Forty-one addresses are printed. They 
are brief expositions of practical passages 
of Scripture, designed to ascertain their 
precise teaching on matters of practical 
import, and to exhibit their value for the 
spiritual life. Some of the formal topics 
are : ‘ This- and Other- Worldliness,’ ‘ Light 
and Shining,’ ‘A Half-Learned Christ,’ 
‘Surrender and Consecration,’ ‘The New 
Testament Puritanism,’ ‘The Heritage of 
the Saints in Light,’ ‘The Inviolate 
Deposit,’ ‘The Eternal Gospel,’ ‘ God’s 
Holiness and Ours,’ ‘Communion with 
Christ,’ and ‘ The Fullness of God.’ 


The Bible Story. By Wirtitam Canton. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.)—The story of the 
Old and New Testaments told for the 
understanding of children. The author 
has endeavoured to retain the sacred 
character of the Bible. The book is illus- 
trated with eighteen plates in colour. 
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Worple Flit, and Other Poems. By E. _ 
Pbilosopby. WyspHam TENNANT. (Oxford, Black- history and Biography. Life 
Hindu Mind Training. By an ANGLO-Saxon | well.)—Lieut. Wyndham Tennant was |A Balkan Freebooter. By Jan Gornoy, Al 
Moruer. With an Introduction by S. M. killed in France on Sept. 22, and passed (Smith & Elder.)—This tale of adventure sh 
Mirra. (Longmans.)—The book aims at his poems for press on the eve of his last is put together from conversations with (p 
adapting to Western requirements a Hindu action. the Serbian outlaw and Comitaj, Petko na 
system of mental culture which may be | Songs and _ Satires. By Epacar LEE Moritch. His story is one of arrests an an 
) y & y 3 d 
us2d by Western mothers and professional Masters. (Werner Laurie.)—This new escapes from prison ; a Robin Hood exist- tet 
educationists in the mind-training of boys volume of verse has, we are told, the ence, seasoned by polite robbery and the of 
and girls. Mr. Mitra describes Hindu same characteristics as the author’s treachery of false friends, war upon the ow 
psychotherapy, which is closely interwoven ‘Spoon River Anthology.’ Turks, and the life and amusements of the of 
with certain religious practices. The Religionis Ancilla. By Henry E. G. Comitaji. Co 
volume surveys the European field of Rope. (Heath & Cranton.)—The author Lady Login’s Recollections: Court Life and sp 
sychology from Aristotle downwards, ‘ = ‘ Camp Life, 1820-1904. By E. DatnHovusigz rai 
psy ey . : is concerned with the open road, the y 
and compares and contrasts with Hindu little towns, the ancient simplicities| LOGIN. (Snuch & Elder.)—‘ Lady Login’s = 
methods the ideas on education held by and traditions, and all that is menaced Recollections’ range from Delhi te Wind- th 
Locke, Rousseau, Kant, Herbart, Pesta- : : chiiteiRts sor, and tell of many friendships and varied 101 
, by advancing industrialism. ’ y I 
lozzi, Froebel, and Madame Montessori. The Little White Roads. and Other Poems experiences. They carry the reader back Q 
> e i. ae 4 = a ‘ 
The Soul and its Story. By Norman Pear-| By Hue A. MacCartan. (Heath & bs the day a —“o . Sane and Caving a on 
son. (Arnold.)—The underlying principle | Cranton).—A collected edition of the ee muabend's Work as ‘T 
of this book is that the Soul, no less than verses of a young Irish author. They a ge tn si her nto contact with ps 
the body, is a product of evolution, though, deal with mountains and forests, and sngiish rulers and native princes. Re- 
unlike the body, it has a destiny which will record the hopes and dreams rather a ve England, Lady Login became The 
endure. The Soul, which has its origin in than the sorrows of Ireland. a Tn, Senet | se the young (H 
the dim sentience which accompanies even | Legal and Other Lyrics. By GEORGE i yi and enjoyed the confidence of thi 
the lowest forms of life, is identified with | Qurram. Fifteen illustrations re- ri — who subsequently en- Sir 
human §self-consciousness. The theory produced by photogravure from draw- rusted to. ner charge an Indian girl ol Fo 
- a: - . I eS 2 high birth in whose life, and especially her 
of materialism is examined, and the nature ings by Epmunp J. SuLtivan. (Foulis.) pe ante £ Christianity. tl y Pr 
of matter itself investigated. The book —A re-issue, Additions have been made adoption of Christianity, the Queen was Thee 
also deals with the conditions necessary from the author’s MSS. hitherto un- sack Beene; : : By 
for the appearance of life and the mode of published, and several pieces restored K ceed Stay in Bomanes. By pi: 
its appearance. A chapter is devoted to to their rendering as first printed by Stee Meaien Tynan. (Smith & Elder.)— R 
the controversy on the spontaneous genera- the author. ‘ rs. Hinkson’s aim is to recreate Lord os 
F . he vrocess of hetero- Edward Fitzgerald and his Irish family é 
tion of life, and the pr Poems. By Hore FarirFaxX TAYLOR : : 
F : : : Weis- . y 7 1 : from biographies, letters, and journals. 
genesis. Attention is given to | (Methuen.) — A collection of poems ’ Won 
mann’s theory of the non-transmission by dita dedien thie Seah Ghede beeen The Maid Marvellous: Jeanne d’Are. A (S: 
hennti f ired characters, and the -s g ——_ © yuaes, sketch by MaGpaLENE HorsFatt. _ Illus- th 
eredity of acquire , and hitherto unpublished, the purpose . a 
h ae tte extreme form is reiected b — Pe, Se PP trated in colour from paintings by STEPHEN th 
theory in its e J y of which is to inspire hope and courage. = y 
the author as improbable and unproved. | phe star-Field . Gtr See © Rew. (Duckworth.)—Miss Horsfall had co’ 
here are chapters dealing with ‘ Personal elds, an er Foems. by access to original documents concerning Ar 
There P & WILLOUGHBY WEAVING (Oxford 
Identity,’ the ‘ Relation of the Soul to the Blackwell.)—“ Th “aig ong ne Joan of Arc, the law reports of her trial wl 
Self,’ and the ‘ Unity of the Soul,’ and a b ackwell. )— ere can peter ne and other State papers ; and she has visited Ge 
discussion on the possible permanency of ia posse gpa Or. Rober t Rouen, Blois, Tours, Loches, Chenon, and da 
sex, even in the more spiritual stages of the Brid i take Se t Praha: : sn te Gade Poictiers, to get the colour for her narrative. gin 
Soul’s future development. Mr. ineclan i the coaneees 4 th ne ed — ronan Ag Prange Poy Be. Ge 
Handbook of the History and Development of few living poets to find a place in ‘ The ohne dg MANS 5 ee John 
Philosophy. By J.O. BEVAN. (Chapman Spirit of Man.’ He was invalided home On the History, Life Literature and Art of a 
& Hall.)—Is intended to furnish an intro- in 1915 from France, where he rendered | ~ oog y; Fr : So 
; : : pee ss iF ern Russia. Edited by J. D. Durr. ‘ 
duction to philosophic study. It sets distinguished service. (Cambridge University Press.)—Lect Gt 
forth, in order, the names of thinkers | Qyford Poetry, 1916. (Oxford, Blackwell.) | ee Sone re (H 
; : ; : a = . 3 ’ ° delivered at the Cambridge Summer 
associated from the earliest times with —Uniform with ‘ Oxford Poetry, 1910- Satine thin weer ch 
the elucidation of the subject, and also! 1913,’ ‘Oxford Poetry, 1914,’ and‘ Oxford | The Law of the Sea . a short history of kn 
characterizes the various systems which | poetry. 1915.’ . ; oes : & SHOES Histosy OF GOmne 
have arisen ys ‘ questions relating to neutral merchant The 
, The Old Land and the New Lands. Col- shipping. By G. W.T.Omonp. (Black.) By 
Poetry lected Verse of R. C. RussELL, late —The aim of this work is to supply general mi 
i Agent-General for Natal. With an readers with a short account of the prin- pa 
Soldier Songs. By Parrick MacGii. Introduction by Sir HERBERT WARREN. cipal questions of sea law affecting neutrals go 
(Herbert Jenkins.)—In a letter of dedica- (Oxford, Blackwell.)—The writer has during maritime warfare which have Ca 
tion to Mr. Herbert Jenkins Mr. MacGill been for many years a contributor to arisen since the Seven Years’ War. The 
tells of the songs really sung by the New The Westminster and Pall Mall, and this narrative is brought down to the present The 
Army. In the trenches a man expresses collection reflects Home and Colonial} year, and includes such topics as the Ju 
himself by his occupations. Some make | opinion, grave and gay, on various} Declaration of Paris (1856), the Hague Hi 
aluminium rings, obtaining the metal from topics. Conventions of 1907, the proposal to = 
the noses of German shells ; others carve | Plantation Songs. By RutrH McENrERyY establish an International Prize Court, Iri 
in wood or stone ; but Rifleman Patrick STvuart. (Appleton.) — What ‘ Uncle the “ Declaration of London,” the German The 
MacGill mostly writes. He found in a Remus’ is to children Mrs. Stuart’s methods of treating merchant shipping, M. 
oem about the fairies, for instance, the ‘Plantation Songs’ will, the publishers and the relations of the United States sti 
est sedative during the heavy shelling of hope. be to older people. They are verses Government with the belligerent Powers Ww 
the British lines. Almost without ex- dealing with humble negro life. in reference to the present war at sea. scl 
ception the poems in this volume were | 4 Gloucestershire Lad, at Home and Abroad. | Portraits of the Seventies. By the RicET his 
po yg yd fire, and masiy “y ee By F. W. Harvey. ‘ (Sidgwick & Jackson.) Hon. G. W. E. Russet. With portrait inf 
vite the everyday events of a soldier's | _“Most of these poems were written at the | _ illustrations. (Fisher Unwin.)—In _ this th 
_ front, and appeared in The Fifth Gloucester book Mr. Russell has endeavoured to for 
Songs of Botrel. By THtopore BorTret. Gazette—the first paper published from continue the line which Mr. Justin Davi 
Translated by WINirRED Byers. With the trenches. The author was then a McCarthy took in ‘Portraits of the ro 
Prefaces by THEODORE BOoTREL and Lance-Corporal in the 5th Battalion of ‘Sixties. He gives a collection of re- Gs 
ANATOLE LE Braz, and extracts from the the Gloucestershire Regiment, and as such miniscences and character - studies of es: 
Works of Em1te Sovvestre. (Holden & gained the Distinguished Conduct Medal| people noted in politics, in the Church, in i 
Hardingham.)—On Aug. 30, 1914, Théo- in August, 1915. literature and in society, as they appeared . 
dore Botrel was appointed “‘ Chansonnier | Rippling Rhymes. By Watt Mason. (Duck- in the ’seventies and eighties, among them 7 . 
des Armées.” By permission of M. worth. )—Walt Mason has been described as being Mr. Gladstone, Lord Beaconsfield, an 
Millerand he was allowed to visit the the high priest of ‘‘ horse sense,’’ and this Lord Acton, Mr. Bright, Dr. Liddon, Lord pe 
hospitals and depots in the neighbourhood collection of his prose poems ranges from and Lady Salisbury, Archbishop Tait, oe 
of the trenches. His time was spent in grave to gay, from endorsement of some Lord Randolph Churchill, Archbishop = 
travelling along the French and Belgian homely virtue to condemnation of cant Magee, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Parnell, and pave. 
fronts, singing to the soldiers. and fraud. Mr. Bradlaugh. a 
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Life of Venerable Louise de Marillac. By 
AricE, Lapy Lovar. (Simpkin & Mar- 
shall..—The Venerable Louise de Marillac 
(perhaps better known under her married 
name of Le Gras) held a prominent position 
among the philanthropists of the seven- 
teenth century. The Association of Ladies 
of Charity, founded by Vincent de Paul, 
owed much to Louise de Marillac’s powers 
of organization, and the institution of the 
Company of Sisters of Charity, which 
sprang out of the Association, and collabo- 
rated with it, was due in a large measure 
to her initiative. France was suffering at 
that time (1636-58) from civil war and 
foreign invasion. At the invitation of the 
Queen Regent, Anne of Austria, Sisters of 
Charity were sent to nurse the sick and 
wounded. Extracts are given in the 
‘Life’ from Louise de Marillac’s letters 
and writings. 


The House of Lyme. By Lapy NewrTon. 
(Heinemann.)—A history of Lyme Park; 
the home of the Leghs from 1382, when 
Sir Piers Legh was made Steward of the 
Forest by Joanna, widow of the Black 
Prince, down to the present day. 


Theodore Roosevelt : the Logic of his Career. 
By CHARLES S. WASHBURN. (Heinemann.) 
—Mr. Washburn was a class-mate of Col. 
Roosevelt’s at Harvard, and has remained 
“a close and candid friend.” 


Women in War. By Francis GRIBBLE. 
(Sampson Low.)—An anecdotal record of 
the achievements of women in war—on 
the battle-field, in the hospitals, and in the 
council chamber, from the days of the 
Amazons to the present war. The author, 
who was interned as a civil prisoner in 
Germany, brings the story down to the 
date of the murder of Nurse Cavell, and 
gives his impressions of the attitude of 
German women to the war. 


John C. F. S. Day : his Forbears and Himself : 
a biographical study. By ONE oF HIS 
Sons. With Introductions by CaRDINAL 
GasQuET and Sirk Rospert Fintay. 
(Heath & Cranton.)—A biography and 
character-study of Sir John Day, better 
known as Mr. Justice Day (1826-1908). 


The Institution of the Archpriest Blackwell. 
By JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN. (Long- 
mans.)—A study of the transition from 
paternal to constitutional and local Church 
government among the English Roman 
Catholics, 1595 to 1602. 


The Reminiscences of Lord O’Brien, Chief 
Justice of Ireland. Edited by his daughter, 
Hon. Groreina O'BRIEN. (Arnold.)—Re- 
miniscences of prominent figures of the 
Irish Bench and Bar and Dublin society. 


The Life and Times of Queen Adelaide. By 
Mary F. Sanpars. (Stanley Paul.)—A 
study of the much-misunderstood wife of 
William IV. Miss Sandars gives a de- 
scription of a critical period in British 
history, and describes the backstairs 
influences that were employed to defeat 
the popular will as declared in the demand 
for Reform. 


David Gill: Man and Astronomer. By Pror. 
GEORGE ForsBes. (Murray.)—Sir David 
Gill was for thirty-seven years engaged in 
raising the Cape Observatory to a high 
position, both in equipment and in work 
done. This biography describes the 
growth of his personality, from schoolboy 
and watchmaker to leader of astronomical 
research, portrays also his friendships, his 
social and domestic life, his humour, his 
enjoyment of the world, and his varied 
employments, among which deer-stalking 
occupied a special place. 


A Polity for the Empire. 


Social Life in England, 1750-1850. 





By J. H. Morecan: 
(Macmillan.)—This book is largely based 
on the author’s Rhodes lectures delivered 
in the University of London during the 
current session, and consists of three parts. 
The first takes the form of an analytical 
study of the constitutional status of the 
Dominions and of India, and their existing 
relation to the Mother Country in matters 
of legislation, law, defence, and foreign 
policy. The second consists of a com- 
parative study of federalism in the United 
States and the British Dominions. The 
third part is devoted to a criticism of 
schemes for the closer union of the Empire, 
and some constructive suggestions are put 
forward. 


Zoe Thomson of Bishopthorpe and her 


Friends. By E. C. Rickarps. (Murray.) 
—Mrs. Thomson, the wife of Dr. Thomson, 
Archbishop of York, was well known in her 
young days at Oxford as the beautiful 
Zoe Skene. This memoir, written by an 
old friend of Mrs. Thomson and the family, 
contains reminiscences of her life in Athens 
as a child; of the adventures met with on 
her journey to Scotland with her grand- 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Skene of Rubislaw ; 
of her education at Oxford, and her long 
engagement to Dr. William Thomson, 
shortly afterwards Provost of Queen’s, 
and subsequently Archbishop of York. It 
gives an account of the many acquaintances 
she made with men and women in the 
political, literary, and artistic worlds; 
also of her friendships, home-life, and 
personal characteristics. 


The Empire and the Future: a series of 


Imperial Studies: Lectures delivered in 
the University of London, King’s College. 
(Macmillan. )—Contents : ‘ Prefatory Note,’ 
by A. P. Newton; ‘Introduction,’ by 
A. D. Steel-Maitland ; ‘The Universities 
and the War,’ by M. E. Sadler ; ‘ Empire 
and Democracy,’ by Sir Charles P. Lucas ; 
‘Imperial Administration,’ by H. A. L. 
Fisher ; ‘The People and the Duties of 
Empire,’ by A. L. Smith ; ‘ Commonwealth 
and Empire, by P. H. Kerr; and ‘The 
Duty of the Empire to the World,’ by 
G. R. Parkin. 

By F. J. 
Foakes-JAacKson. (Macmillan.) —Com- 
mencing with John Wesley’s diaries as 
illustrating the life and habits of the people, 
Dr. Foakes- Jackson deals with various 
subjects—middle-class life as illustrated 
yj the poet Crabbe (1755-1833), the career 
of a Suffolk peasant girl, University life at 
Cambridge during the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars, and the private careers 
of the statesmen and leaders of society. 
In the last chapter Dickens and Thackeray 
are used to illustrate the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Rural sports and the 
condition of the clergy form the topics of 
the concluding chapters. 


Contemporary Politics in the Far East. By 


STANLEY HornBeck. (Appleton.)— 
A political history of China and Japan. 
Mr. Hornbeck writes for the student as 
well as the general reader. 


Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, 


1868-85. By Lorp Grorce HamMILTon. 
(Murray.)—The author entered Parliament 
in 1868, at the age of 22, in the days of 
Disraeli, and his Parliamentary career 
continued without a break till 1906. The 
reminiscences are not confined to Parlia- 
ment, for Lord George’s family connexions 
and his other appointments—<e.g., as 
Chairman of the London School Board, 
1893-4, and Chairman of the Poor Law 
Commission, 1905-9—have given him 
opportunities of knowing the inner history 
of the past half-century. 


The Days of Alkibiades. 


Reminiscences 


Figures of Several Centuries. 


Eton Sixty Years Ago. 





Verses, Letters, and Remembrances of A. wW. 


St. C. Tisdall, V.C. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
Sub-Lieut. Tisdall, R.N.V.R., a young 
Cambridge scholar and Chancellor’s Medal- 
list, was awarded the V.C. posthumously 
for conspicuous gallantry during the land- 
ing at “ V”’ Beach in Gallipoli, April 25, 
1915. 





From Sail to Steam: Naval Recollections, 


1878-1905. By Apmiran C. C. PENROSE 
FITZGERALD. (Arnold.)— Admiral Fitz- 
gerald describes the cruise with the 
squadron which accompanied the Bac- 
chante when King George and his brother 
made their memorable voyage. On shore, 
Admiral Fitzgerald was at one time in 
charge of the Royal Naval College, and for 
two years Superintendent of the Pembroke 
Dockyard, entertaining in the latter 
capacity the ill-fated Admiral Rosjes- 
vensky. He has chapters on shooting— 
woodcock, duck, wild-boar, &c.—in Al- 
bania, Syria, and Turkey ; and has some- 
thing to say on politicians. 





By C. E. RosBinson. 
(Arnold.)—This book gives a series of 
sketches, in narrative form, illustrating 
the life of an Athenian citizen during the 
Peloponnesian War. Besides witnessing 
@ wedding, a funeral, a dinner-party, and 
the usual scenes of domestic life in town 
and country, the reader is introduced to a 
‘‘ Parliament’’ on the Pnyx, a dramatic 
festival in the theatre, and a trial in the 
Law Courts; he may visit a gymnasium 
with Socrates, journey with a pilgrim to 
Delphi, make the Mystery March to 
Eleusis, witness a sea-fight with Phormio, 
and take a hand in the Battle of Delium. 
A sojourn at Sparta, a celebration of the 
Olympic games, and a scene at the Port of 
Athens complete the picture. The thread 
of the story is woven upon a more or less 
historical foundation, and the purpose of 
the book is to give an insight into Athenian 
manners and customs. Local colour is 
imparted, not merely by detail gathered 
from the classics and archeological re- 
search, but also by descriptions taken from 
Greek scenery as it is to-day. The illus- 
trations are from the author’s sketches. 


of Barbara Doukhovskoi. 
(Long.)—The author of this work is the 
daughter of the Russian Prince Galitzin, 
and widow of General Doukhovskoy, 
Governor-General of East and Central 
Asia. The Princess travelled extensively 
in Europe, Asia, America, and Africa, and 
the period which she covers is a varied one, 
including the Russo-Turkish War and the 
coronation of the present Emperor, 
Nicholas II. 


By ARTHUR 
Symons. (Constable.)—A new volume of 
essays, including the following studies: 
‘St. Augustine,’ ‘Charles Lamb,’ ‘ John 
Donne,’ ‘Gustave Flaubert,’ ‘ George 
Meredith as a Poet,’ ‘ Algernon Charles 
Swinburne,’ ‘Léon Cladel,’ ‘The Gon- 
courts, ‘Coventry Patmore,’ ‘ Aubre 
Beardsley,’ ‘ Sarojini Naidu,’ and ‘ Wels 
Poetry.’ 


By ArrTHuR C. 
AINGER. With chapters by GENERAL 
NEvILLE G. LyTTELtToN and JoHN MurR- 
RAY. Illustrated with portraits and views. 
(Murray.)—This book deals with the 
period marking the end of the old order of 
things and the beginnings of modern Eton. 
The writer's object has been to lay stress 
on this particular aspect of his theme, as 
well as to preserve some memories of the 
past from oblivion. 
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The Monroe Doctrine: an Interpretation. 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Professor of 
the Science of Government in Harvard 
University. (Duckworth.)—Prof. Hart in 
this historical survey describes what the 
Monroe Doctrine has meant from time to 
time, and what it actually means to-day. 
‘Che conditions change from time to time, 
and in order to endure, a doctrine has to be 
adapted to the changing conditions. 
Germany before the War. By Baron 
BEYENS. (Nelson.)—Baron Beyens, the 
author, was accredited as Belgian Minister 
to the Wilhelmstrasse in 1912. With 
resources denied to men outside am- 
bassadorial circles, he set himself to study 
Prussian policy and the German people, 
and the result of his investigations is here 
set forth. He describes the ‘tragic 
week ’’ which preceded the war, when the 
Kaiser determined on launching his ul- 
timatum against Russia. 


The Life and Letters of Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. By THomas Hake and ARTHUR 
Compton Kicketrr. (Jack.)—This _bio- 
graphy includes unfinished appreciations 
of Dante Gabriel and Christina Rossetti 
and Philip Bourke Marston, and is illus- 
trated with portraits. 

Four Lectures on the Handling of Historical 
Material By L. F. RusHBrRooK 
Witirams. (Longmans.) —The lectures 
now published were delivered in accordance 
with a condition of the tenure of the Chair 
ot Modern Indian History in Allahabad 
University. They were written for 
audiences consisting partly of Indian 
students, and partly of the general public. 
‘The first three lectures were intended to 
give such audiences some insight into 
methods of modern historical investigation. 
The fourth lecture is an attempt to apply 
to the solution of a particular problem the 
theory underlying those methods. 


Russian Memories. By MapaMe O1ea 
Novikorr. (Herbert Jenkins.)—For forty 
years Madame Novikov has worked to 
bring about a friendship between Russia 
and Great Britain. Disraeli referred to 
her as “‘ the M.P. for Russia in England.” 
Among her friends she numbered Glad- 
stone, Carlyle, Tyndall, Kinglake, the late 
Lord Clarendon, the Hon. Charles Villiers, 
Skobeleti, Verestchagin, Sir Henry and 
Lady Campbell-Bannerman, Froude, and 
»Jostoevsky. Mr. Stephen Graham con- 
tributes an Introduction. 


The Diocese and Presbytery of Dunkeld, 1660- 
1689. By the late Rev. JoHn Hunter. 
In 2 vols. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—Mr. 
Hunter was for twenty-one years minister 
of the parish of Rattray, in the presbytery 
of Dunkeld, and he has embodied in these 
two volumes the results of his research for 
the past ten years in the history of the 
ancient Diocese of Dunkeld during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. 
In collecting material, he examined not 
only the manuscript registers of the local 
ecclesiastical courts, but the records 
preserved in the General Register House 
and elsewhere, and many documents and 
extracts on the history of the Church are 
now published for the first time. Mr. 
Hunter has traced the struggle which 
followed the re-establishment of episcopacy, 
and offers an account of the attempt to 
reconcile the leading features of the 
Presbyterian and Episcopalian systems of 
government. The extracts given from 
the various registers contain information 
on the customs and social life of the period, 
and on the economic condition of the 
district. The work also contains a de- 
tailed list of the bishops and clergy for 
the period dealt with. 





A History of Modern France. By J. L- 
BEAuMONT-JAMES. (Nelson.)—A history 
of France during the nineteenth century, 
describing the causes of the war of 1870 
and the relations between France and 
Germany. 


Letters of John Wesley. By Rev GroRGE 
Eayrs. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—This 
selection from Wesley’s correspondence, 
contains letters on religion to his preachers 
and followers, and intimate ones on 
domestic matters to his friends. A 
large number of the letters have not been 
published before, or are unknown except 
to collectors, and inaccessible to the 
public. Mr. Eayrs has written introduc- 
tions and historical notices to the letters, 
and Mr. Augustine Birrell contributes an 
appreciation of John Wesley. Facsimiles 
of Wesley’s letters and portraits of him 
and his friends are given. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


The Argentine through English Eyes. By 
J. A. HamMmertTon. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton.)—Mr. Hammerton paid a prolonged 
visit to Argentine and Uruguay, and here 
gives an account of their cities, resources, 
natural features, their people and charac- 
teristics. 


The Future of South America. By Rocrr W. 
Basson. (Duckworth.)—An account of 
its history, customs, resources, and in- 
dustrial possibilities. We are told that 
leading government officials have co- 
operated with Mr. Babson, and that the 
book is intended for the student of foreign 
trade. 


A Book-Lover’s Holidays in the Open. By 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. (Murray.)—The 
chapters range from a cougar hunt on the 
rim of the Grand Canyon and an account 
of the washing of the sacred snakes in a 
Hopi underground temple to scenes in 
Argentina, Chile, and Patagonia ; from a 
study of primitive man in three continents 
and his association with the horse, the 
lion, and the elephant to a chapter on 
some of those who have accompanied Col. 
Roosevelt in his wanderings. Another 
chapter describes the books which have 
been companions in his adventures and 
explorations. 


The Cameroons. By Atserr F. CaLvert. 
With 200 illustrations and maps and a 
coloured frontispiece. (Vol. ITI. ‘ African 
Library.) (Werner Laurie.)—In order to 
obtain the information concerning the 
agricultural and natural resources of this 
tropical colony, and the series of pictures 
with which the work is illustrated, the 
author was compelled, by lack of other 
material, to exploit the German authorities, 
and from German Government publications 
and the reports of administrative and 
professional officials, he has compiled a 
summary of the available particulars, with 
an account of the progress made in the 
development of the colony. It is hoped 
that the work will enable the public to 
form some idea as to the physical features 
and the social and commercial conditions 
prevailing in the colony, and enlighten its 
future administrators on the subject of the 
defects of the German system of coloniza- 
tion. 


The Lost Cities of Ceylon. By G. E. Mirron. 
(Murray.)—The great ruins of Ceylon are 
little known yet, and this book is one of 
the first to tell of the glory of the island 
kings, and of the royal city of Anuradha- 
pura, which flourished when Pompeii was 
young. 





Two Summers in the Ice-Wilds of Eastern 
Karakoram. By Fanny Buttock Worx. 
MAN and WILLIAM HUNTER WoRKMay, 
(Fisher Unwin.)—These Asiatic explorers 
here describe their seventh and _ latest 
expedition to the Himalaya. Besides the 
description of much new geographical ang 
topographical material, the book contains 
accounts of high ascents, and descriptions of 
natives of the country. It is fully illus. 
trated by reproductions of photographs 
taken by the authors. 


Topograpby. 


Windmill Land. By ALLEN CrarKeE. (Dent.) 
—Describes rambles to the windmills in 
the northern half of Lancashire, the old- 
fashioned rural world between the rivers 
Ribble and Lune. These old mills are 
becoming fewer and disappearing. Dates 
of erection and other information are 
given. 


Northumberland. By JoserH E. Morris, 
With 32 illustrations, maps, and plans, 
(Methuen.)—This guide-book to Northum- 
berland is on the same general lines as the 
writer's previous ‘ Little Guides’ to the 
North, East. and West Ridings of York- 
shire. There is no attempt to give in- 
formation about routes and hotels, but an 
effort is made to deal comprehensively 
with the principal points of natural, 
archeological, and ecclesiastical interest in 
the county. Northumberland is rich in 
Roman remains, and in examples of 
medieval military architecture, and par- 
ticular attention has been given to these 
topics. 


London Revisited. By FE. V. Lucas. 
(Methuen.)—In ‘London Revisited,’ Mr. 
Lucas has provided ‘A Wanderer in 
London’ with a pendant. The author 
describes a number of museums, churches, 
and galleries that have no place in its 
predecessor’s pages, such as the Guildhall 
Gallery, the London Museum at Stafford 
House, the Mint, and the Finger-mark 
Department at Scotland Yard, and _ he 
goes as far afield as Hampton Court. The 
illustrations in colour are by Mr. H. M. 
Livens. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Dartmoor Days with the Forest Hunt. By 
Capt. J. H. W. KyiGHt-Bruce. (Murray.) 
—A book on the Forest Hunt which was 
written in a German fortress where the 
author, who was severely wounded at 
Landrecies in August, 1914, is now a 
prisoner. The illustrations are the work 
of a fellow-prisoner, a Belgian officer, 
Lieut. Ernest Picard. 


Sociology. 


The Caribbean Interests of the United States. 
By Cuester L. Jones. (Appleton.)—A 
discussion of the political, naval, and 
economic interests of the United States in 
the Caribbean Seas. 


Exporting to Latin America. By B. Fu- 
SINGER. (Appleton.)—A _reference-book 
for merchants and commercial houses on 
matters relating to trade with South 
America. 


The Tide of Immigration. By Franx J. 
WARNE. (Appleton.) — Discusses the 
effect of immigration on America, and 
forecasts the problems which will arise 
after the elose of the European War. 
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The Coming War. 








Economics. 


This is our Land: Problems of the War and 


Peace from the Point of View of a Business 
Man. By Emporos. (Simpkin & Mar- 
shall.)—Within moderate compass Em- 
poros attempts to focus the outstanding 
issues of the war from the point of view of 
a business man. Among the problems 
dealt with are: Aliens, Trade after the 
War, National Defence, the Sphere and 
Employment of Women, Suffrage, the 
Participation of Labour in Profits, the 
Need for Increased Production, the Future 
Employment of our Citizen Soldiers, the 
Curse of Officialdom, Merchant Shipping, 
Waste and Economy, Citizenship, and 
Taxation. 


The Coming Crash of Peace and Britain’s 


Mechanical Renaissance. By T. C. ELDER. 
(Simpkin & Marshall.)—The motive of this 
book is to urge greater enterprise and 
technical research in the engineering and 
allied industries, as the way to re-establish 
peaceful prosperity. 

By AMBROSE POYNTER. 
(Murray.)—Deals with the probable in- 
dustrial conflict after the war as it affects 
Creat Britain and her Dominions, and 
contains suggestions how to meet this 
need, with emphasis on the relations of 
art, science, and industry to daily life. 


The Progress of Capitalism in England. By 


ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM. (Cambridge 
University Press.)—Contains the substance 
of lectures delivered in the London School 
of Economics in the spring of 1915. Dr. 
Cunningham insists that in all proposals 
for economic reconstruction or for the 
promotion of economic progress after the 
war account should be taken of the ex- 
perience of the past, and he endeavours to 
state in briefest outline what that ex- 
perience has been. Incidentally he recalls 
the services to political economy which 
were rendered by Whewell, and shows 
that, through disregard of his warnings, 
the study has been in danger of losing its 
scientific character. 


The Foundations of Indian Economics. By 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. (Longmans.)— 
The author has attempted in this book to 
describe the main features of Indian 
industrial life, and to formulate a pro- 
gramme of Indian economic expansion. 
In it are examined the socio-economic data 
derived from institutions like caste and the 
joint family, as well as the economico- 
religious ideas and institutions; and the 
author has tried to indicate in a general 
way the lines of Indian economic advance, 
showing the scope of the factory, the 
workshop, and the cottage industry in the 
industrial progress of the future. 


Psychology. 


The Freudian Wish and its Place in Ethics. 


By Epwix B. Hott. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
Prof. Holt here reviews Freud’s work in 
its ethical aspect. He shows what support 
his psychological theories afford to the 
ancient identification of virtue and know- 
ledge, and while giving due consideration 
to the well-known theory of dreams, he 
allots it a subordinate place in the whole of 
Freudian theory. 


Wit and its Relation to the Unconscious. 


By Dr, SicmMunpD FREvD. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
According to the theory set forth in this 
work, wit and humour are a means of 
expressing indirectly things which con- 
vention makes it impossible to say directly, 
at the bottom of this being the Freudian 
“Unconscious Wish.” From this point 


Vocational 


Little Grey Ships. 


The Unbroken Line: 


Maple Leaves in Flanders Fields. 


Italy in the 





of view Dr. Freud analyses a number of 
witty or jocose sayings. 





Psychology. By Harry L. 
HOLLINGworTH. (Appleton.) — Contains 
psychological studies in character analysis, 
and discusses, for the benefit of employer 
and employee, methods of selecting em- 
ployees for different kinds of work, and 
the value of impressions based on the 
physical appearance of the individual. 


Man as He Is: Essays in a New Psychology. 


By Str BAMPryLDE FULLER. (Murray.)— 
An endeavour to observe and arrange the 
facts that have enabled mankind to rise 
from savagery to civilization, and that 
differentiate one man’s character from 
another’s. 


The British Journal of Psychology Monograph 


Supplements : No. 4, The Psychology of the 
Organized Group Game. By MABEL JANE 
ReEAaNEY. (Cambridge University Press.) 
—Makes special reference to its place in 
the play system and its educational value. 
The thesis has been approved for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Science in the University 
of London. 


Wlar Publications. 


Europe Unbound. By L. Marcu PHIL.ipps. 


(Duckworth.)—The ‘‘ Unbound ’’ Europe 
towards which Mr. March Phillipps’s 
chapters are directed is not so much a 
Europe loosed from Prussian domination 
as a new Europe, giving scope to aspira- 
tions which the Prussian threat has helped 
to hold in check. The ideal of liberty and 
its real meaning will, in the author's 
opinion, have a greater significance for 
future generations if we attempt to realize 
the real causes of the struggle of to-day. 


By J.J. Bett. (Murray.) 
—Glimpses, mainly, of the work and ways 
of the men who man our mine-sweepers 
and patrol ships. In various ports, which 
may not be named, and on sundry ships, 
the author found his characters. 


along the French 
Trenches from Switzerland to the North 
Sea. By H. WarRNER ALLEN. (Smith & 
Elder.)—As Special Correspondent of the 
British Press with the French Armies, Mr. 
H. Warner Allen has visited every part of 
the French front, and has been given 
access to the War Office records and official 
photographs, a number of which are 
reproduced in the book. To each section 
of the line he devotes a separate chapter, 
surveying the local progress of the war, and 
illustrating all by his personal experiences. 


From the St. Lawrence to the Yser. By 


Capt. F. C. Curry. (Smith & Elder.)— 
Capt. Curry describes the experiences of 
his battalion from its enrolment in Canada 
to the fighting in Flanders. 

By HeEr- 
BERT RAE. With an Introduction by 
ADMIRAL SIR ALBERT HASTINGS MARK- 
HAM. (Smith & Elder.)—The book is a 
relation of the experiences of some of the 
members of the first Canadian Contingent. 
It is a story of Canadians by a Canadian. 
All the names in the book, including the 
author’s, are fictitious. 

War. By Sipney Low. 
(Longmans.)—Mr. Low gives an account 
of his recent visit to Italy and various 
sectors of the front, including some of the 
Alpine stations, at the invitation of the 
Italian General Staff. Besides describing 
the strategical scheme and military opera- 
tions, Mr. Low reviews the general situa- 
tion in Italy and the causes and origin of 
the war. The book is illustrated by 
photographs taken specially for the 
Italian military authorities, and placed by 
them at the author’s disposal. 


At Suvia Bay. 


A French Mother in War-Time. 


Italy at War. 


England in War-Time. 





A Soldier’s Sketches under Fire. By Harovo 


Harvey. (Sampson Low.)—The author, 
who served with the Royal Fusiliers, wes 
wounded at Ypres, and made the sketch«s 
with which he illustrates his narrative in 
the trenches. 


Sixteen Months in Four German Prisons, 


as narrated by Henry C. MAHONEY. Edited 
by F. A. TatsBor. (Sampson Low.)—The 
story of an English civilian’s arrest as a 
British spy, his secret trial, solitary con- 
finement in the military prison at Wesel, 
and sixteen months’ imprisonment in the 
camps of Sennalager, Klingeputz, and 
Ruhleben. 

(Constable.)—Being notes 
and sketches of scenes, characters, and 
adventures of the Dardanelles campaign 
made by John Hargrave (‘“‘ White Fox ” 
of The Scout) while serving with the 
32nd Field Ambulance, Xth Division, 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, dur- 
ing the Great War. 





The Cellar House of Pervyse: a Tale of Un- 


common Things. From the Journals and 
Letters of the BARONESS DE T’SERCLAES 
DE RATTENDAEL and Miss M, CHISHOLM. 
(Black.)—The authors have been up at 
the front, in the firing-line, the whole 
time since the beginning of the war, 
tending the soldiers, not only in the way 
of dressing their wounds, but by taking 
hot soup and cocoa into the trenches and 
to the very outposts. King Albert has 
bestowed on them the Order of Leopold I1.; 
they are now Chevaliers, and entitled to 
have the soldiers present arms to them. 
By MaDAME 
E. Drumont. Translated by Miss G. 
Berrr. (Arnold.)—A diary from July, 
1914, to August, 1915, containing many 
letters from her son, an airman, during 
the war. Among other passages in the 
book is a description of the scene at the 
Paris Cabinet Council when General 
Gallieni was asked by the Ministry if he 
would defend Paris. 

By HERBERT VIVIAN. (Dent.) 
—In this volume the author gives his 
impressions and adventures while tramping 
about Italy in war-time. There are 
chapters on the Court (with anecdotes of 
the King); leading politicians; Free- 
masonry and its power; the Pope’s 
personality and policy ; amenities of the 
law ; the Camorra; the Italian army at 
work and at play; strange ceremonies ; 
German espionage in Italy ; the vintage, 
sports and pastimes, &c. 


A Visit to Three Fronts: Glimpses of tne 


British, Italian, and French Lines. By 
Srr ARTHUR CONAN JDOYLE. (Hodder &« 
Stoughton.)—The author writes in his 
Preface : “It was my great good fortune, 
at the very crisis of the war, to visit the 
battle line of each of the three great 
Western allies....My experiences and 
impressions are here set down, and may 
have some small effect in counteracting 
those mischievous misunderstandings and 
mutual belittlements which are eagerly 
fomented by our cunning enemy.” 


By ANDR£ CHEV- 
Translated by W. HERBERT 
Hitt. With Preface by Rupyarp Kip- 
LING. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—A study, 
by a French scholar well acquainted with 
England, of the internal evolution of the 
country during the last two years. In 
seven chapters the author gives a sketch 
of the initial attitude of England to the 
war, and of the changes that have taken 
place and the opposition they have en- 
countered, and examines the causes alike 
of changes and opposition. 


RILLON. 
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The Flaming Sword in Serbia and Else where. 
By Mrs. Sr. Cuarr Sropart. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—Mrs. Stobart has worked 
with the Red Cross in Bulgaria, Belgium, 
France, and Serbia, and once led a column 
a march of 800 miles across the Serbian 
mountains under fire without the loss of a 
man. 


An English Woman-Sergeant in the Serbian 
Army. By Ftora Sanpes. With an 
Introduction by StavKo Y. GRovitcuH, 
Serbian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) — Miss Flora 
Sandes, who was in Serbia at the beginning 
of the war, served as a hospital nurse, 
and, when the hospitals were closed, 
enlisted as a private in a Serbian regiment. 
After spending a holiday of two months in 
London she went to Toulon to rejoin her 
regiment at Salonica, with the rank of 
sergeant. 


False Witness (Klokke Roland). By 
JOHANNES JOERGENSEN. (Hodder & 
Stoughton., —-An attack by a Scandinavian 
man of letters on the German conduct of 
the war. The book has been condemned 
by the authorities in Germany. 


The Red Cross in France. By H. GRANVILLE 
Bakker. With a Preface by Sir FREDE- 
RICK TREVES. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
The author states: “Ido not pretend that 
I have completely covered the Red Cross 
work in France, but I have touched on it, 
I think, at its essential points. Nor is 
this a critical account of what I have seen ; 
it is written frankly from a Red Cross point 
of view, but on the other hand it is a true 
account. I have invented nothing. And 
the things I saw asked for as little im- 
aginative interference as possible.” Sir 
Frederick Treves contributes a preface 
commending the worker and the work. 


Belles-Lettres. 


Literature in Ireland : Studies Irish and Anglo- 
Irish, By THomas Macponacu. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—This is an essay mainly on what 
the author calls the “Irish Mode,” or 
characteristics of Irish versification, with 
a selection of poems appended which show 
in their form the influence of Gaelic 





versification. 
Interpretations of Literature. By Larcap1o 
Hearn. 2 vols. (Heinemann.)—A dis- 


cussion of the emotional substance of 
literary masterpieces and their effect upon 
the mind. Vol. I. is concerned with 
English literature, chiefly of the nineteenth 
century. It contains twenty-five lectures, 
fourteen of which are devoted to the work 
of poets from Blake to Meredith. English 
fiction in the nineteenth century is dealt 
with at some length, and there are also 
lectures on outstanding tendencies in the 
literature of the period. Vol. II. contains 
miscellaneous lectures, devoted more to 
the illustration of general principles than 
to the study of particular writers, although 
papers on Shakespeare, Herrick, Berkeley, 
and Poe are included. The titles of four 
of the remaining fifteen lectures—‘ English 
Ballads, ‘The Bible in English Litera- 
ture,’ ‘The Value of the Supernatural in 
Fiction,’ and ‘Studies of Extraordinary 
Prose—indicate the nature of the contents. 


Armenian Legends and Poems. Illustrated 
and compiled by ZABELLE C. BoyAJIAN. 
(Dent.)—Contains legends and poems 
from the ancient and modern literature of 
Armenia, and represents thirty authors in 
prose and poetry. The twelve coloured 
pictures are based upon ancient Armenian 
art. The profits on this book are being 
given to the Lord Mayor’s Armenian Fund. 


England in Shakespeare’s Time. 


* Macbeth ’: 


Shakespeare and Precious Stones. 


Surnames. 


Egyptian Colloquial Arabic. 


A Russian Reader. 


Drake’s Drum. 





Sbakespeare, 


Shakespeare’s Law and Latin. By Sir 


GEORGE GREENWOOD. (Watts.)—In this 
booklet the author deals principally with 
the controversy between himself and Mr. 
J. M. Robertson, and sets forth much 
information for Shakespearian students. 


By: P.. H. 
DITCHFIELD. (Methuen.)—Mr. Ditchfield 
describes the appearance of the country, 
the people, the towns and villages, the 
Court, the London of Shakespeare, the 
literature and drama of the age, the state 
of religion, and important details charac. 
teristic of the time when Shakespeare 
lived and wrote. 


the Play as Shakespeare Wrote 
It. By W. D. Sarceaunt. (Heath & 
Cranton.)—This is the first part of a 
work on the text of ‘Macbeth’ by the 
Rector of Donhead St. Mary, Wilts. The 
work as a whole is a justification of the text 
of ‘Macbeth’ printed in the first folio of 
1623, which, Mr. Sargeaunt contends, is far 
from being a very imperfect version of the 
play as Shakespeare wrote it, as is sup- 
posed by some. 


By GEORGE 
FREDERICK Kunz. (Lippincott.)—Treats 
of all the known references to precious 
stones in Shakespeare’s works, with com- 
ments as to the origin of his material, and 
the poet’s knowledge of precious stones. 


Pbilology. 


By Ernest WEEKLEY. (Mur- 
ray.)—This new volume, by the author of 
‘The Romance of Words’ and ‘The 
Romance of Names,’ deals chiefly with 
the curiosities of surname lore. It may 
be considered as supplementary to the 
general survey attempted in ‘The Romance 
of Names,’ and consists of a number of 
essays upon particular classes of surnames, 
and attempts to illustrate by historical 
evidence the fantastic character of our 
onomatology and the bewildering number 


of sources that have to be considered’ 


by students of the subject. There are 
chapters on ‘ Pageant Names’ and the 
‘Shakespeare Type of Surname,’ and on 
‘French and German Surnames.’ 


Dy Ww. H. TF. 
GAIRDNER. (Cambridge, Heffer.) — A 
phonetic guide for the pronunciation of the 
language. 

By J. Sotomonorr. In 
2 parts (I. wlementary; II. Advanced). 
(Kegan Paul.)—These Readers contain 
graduated passages, and full grammatical 
explanations. The author devotes special 
attention to some Russian authors, in 
order to pave the ground for more ad- 
vanced Russian literature. 


Fiction. 


The Garment of Immortality. By Attcr and 


CLAUDE ASKEW. (Long.)—This_ book, 
with its South African setting, deals 
mainly with a woman and the two men 
who loved her. The Boer characters are 
drawn with sympathy, and pictures are 
given of life on the veld. 


By ALFReD E. Carey. 
(Long.)—As the climax of an adventure, 
the hero finds himself an involuntary exile 
across the Atlantic, living in an unfamiliar 
world. With the sea record are glimpses 
of lonely West Indian shores. 


You Call it Chance ? By Grorrrey MENDIP. 


(Bristol, Arrowsmith.)—A tale of love and 
adventure, with episodes of the present war. 


Madame Prince. By W. 


Hatchways. 


Elliott, Limited. 


Enoch Crane. 


Another Woman’s Shoes. 


April 


The Heart of 


The Wages of Virtue. 


In the Fire of the Furnace. 


Rose Cottingham Married. 





Petr Runge. 
(Methuen.)—Madame Prince is a widowed 
milliner with three daughters and one gon, 
Their fortunes are described in the author's 
characteristic vein of humour. 

By ETHEL Sipewicr. (Sidg- 
wick & Jackson.)—Miss Sidgwick intro- 
duces the reader to a new set of characters, 
English and Irish, partly as they appear to 
a young French aviator. 

By D.S. Mann. (Sidgwick 
& Jackson.)—An account of the adven- 
tures of a young Englishman told in the 
first person, He is by turns clerk, jour. 
nalist, soldier, and novelist. 

Planned and begun by F, 
Hopkinson SMITH, and completed by F, 
BERKELEY SMITH. (Werner Laurie.)— 
Mr. F. Berkeley Smith in his preface ex- 
plains how he followed the synopsis 
prepared by his father for the whole novel, 
@ synopsis which closely resembled the 
scenario of a play. The story is of New 
York ; specifically, the scene is Waverly 
Place, in one of the characteristic old 
houses of that section. 


By H. MaxXweE tt. 
(Long.)—In this novel Mr. Maxwell pre- 





sents a picture of life in English country 
houses, handled in the author’s character- 
istic manner. 

Folly. By Sr. Jonn  Lvcas, 
(Methuen.)—The story of the adolescence 
of an impressionable, romantic, and 
Quixotic musician, and the emotional 


calamities that fall to him. Readers of 
the same author’s novel ‘ The First Round’ 
will find old friends in the present volume, 
which has London Bohemian life as its 
background. 


The Definite Object, by Jerrery FARNOL, 


will appear serially in Chambers’s Journal 
next year. The author chooses New York 
as the scene of his plot, and has a personal 
knowledge of the life of that city. Geof- 
frey Ravenslee, the millionaire hero, has an 
adventure which results in his taking up 
residence in Hell’s Kitchen, where he 
finds an outlet for the good that is in him, 
and before he attains “The Definite 
Object,” he comes into contact with 4 
strange medley of characters. 


Rachel. By MKatTHLEEN 
Norris. (Murray.)—The publisher de- 
scribes Mrs. Norris’s new book as a com- 
panion volume, though not a sequel, to 
‘Julia Page. The American system of 
easy divorce and remarriage is a leading 
motive of the book, and Rachel’s environ- 
ment is the luxury-loving Smart Set of 
America. 


By Capt. PERCIVAL 
CHRISTOPHER WREN. (Murray.) — The 
reader is introduced to the French 
Foreign Legion in Algeria, and to 4 
member of that regiment of adventurers, 
le Légionnaire John Bull, once Captain 
Sir Montague Merline. The story is 
founded on fact, and based on the author's 
personal experience. 


By a SERGEANT 
IN THE FrENcH ARMy. Translated by 
Mrs. Cecit Curtis. (Smith & Elder.)— 
The story of a young French intellectual, 
a logician and egoist, and a believer in 
nothing, who is reborn to man’s deeper 
feelings by war, and learns to appreciate 
the “‘ people ”’ at their real value. 

By NETTA 
Syretr. (Fisher Unwin.)—A continua- 
tion of ‘The Victorians,’ describing the 
marriage of the heroine with a man of 
another social sphere who is a Labour 
Leader. 
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The Navy and Prize. By CommanpeEr M. H. 
ANDERSON, R.N. (Gieves Publishing Co.) 
—A brochure dealing with the topic of 
Prize Money. 


The R.P.A. Annual for 1917. (Watts.)—The 
rincipal feature is @ symposium on 
Religion after the War,’ the contributors 

comprising Mr. Arnold Bennett, Sir E. 

Ray Lankester, Prof. J. B. Bury, Sir 

Bryan Donkin, Mr. Leonard Huxley, the 

Hon. John Collier, Mr. W. H. Nevinson, 

&c. Other contributors to the ‘ Annual’ 

are Mr. Eden Phillpotts, Mr. William 

Archer, Mr. Edward Clodd, Mr. J. M. 

Robertson, Mr. Joseph McCabe, and Mr. 

Adam Gowans Whyte. 


Twenty Years’ Experiences as a Ghost 
Hunter. By Exvtior O’DoNNELL. (Heath 
& Cranton.)—In this volume the author 
tells how he first began to investigate 
haunted houses. His earliest encounters 
with ghosts were, we are told, in Dublin 
and Scotland, and later in America and 
England. Some cases proved to _ be 
“fakes,” though the majority, Mr. O’Don- 
nell asserts, were genuine. One chapter 
is devoted to ghost stories of the present 
war. 


Browning: How to Know Him. By Pror. 
WitiiaAM Lyon PHEtps. (Smith & Elder.) 
—An account of the poet’s life and an 
estimation of his character. Prof. Phelps 
endeavours to set forth Browning’s theory 
of poetry, his aim and method; to make 
clear some of the leading ideas of his 
work ; to show his fondness for paradox ; 
and to exhibit the nature and basis of his 
optimism. The volume includes fifty of 
Browning’s poems, each preceded by the 
author’s interpretation of its meaning and 
significance. 


By Joun GatswortHy. (Heine- 
mann.)—In this volume Mr. Galsworthy 
seeks to bind together some of what he 
calls the “‘ wild oats’’ of his writing life. 
The first section, ‘Much Cry—Little 
Wool,’ contains pleas written before the 
war, and there are chapters on humani- 
tarian and social subjects and on the war, 


Whale Hunting with Gun and Camera. By 
Roy C. AnDREws. (Appleton.)—An ac- 
count of the revolution in the whaling 
industry, showing what steam, guns, and 
air-pumps have done. 


Gladstone’s Speeches: Descriptive Index and 
Bibliography. By A. Titney Bassett. 
(Methuen.)—This volume is an attempt, 
for the first time, to give a complete record 
of Mr. Gladstone’s public utterances. 
Compiled at the request of the Gladstone 
Trustees, who gave access to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s papers for the purpose, it provides a 
reference to all his speeches, the subjects 
with which they dealt, and where and when 
they were delivered. An exhaustive biblio- 
graphy is provided, and the work is 
intended for students of history and 
politics. The volume also includes a 
reprint of some of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, 
selected by Lord Morley, whilst intro- 
ductions have been written by Mr. Herbert 
Paul. 


Science. 


Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary : an entirely 
rewritten edition. Brought down to the 
latest date by W. HeMs.Ley and J. FRASER. 
About 950 pp. (Kegan Paul.)—-Since its 
first publication in 1846, there have been 
several revisions of this standard work. 
The present revision is a wholesale recast- 
ing of the 1863 edition, the main outlines 
of which have been preserved, though 
many improvements both in scope and 
in method have been introduced. 











Diseases of Children. By A. Driveway 
Forpyce. (‘ Edinburgh Medical Series.’ ) 
(Black.)—The author has endeavoured to 
provide for students and practitioners a 
practical modern manual—systematic, 
small, and complete. 


Infancy and Childhood. By W. R. Ramsey. 
(Dent.)—Contains hints on treatment in 
health and the early stages of common 
diseases. Clothing, food, exercise, the 
proper care of the teeth, efficient breath- 
ing, management of the bowels, games, 
sleep, accidents, and simple cures and 
medicines are also dealt with. 


The Flying Machine from an Engineering 
Standpoint. By F. W. LancuesTer. 
(Constable.)—A reprint of the James 
Forrest lecture, 1914, including a discussion 
concerning the theory of sustentation and 
the expenditure of power in flight. 


Migrations of Fish, By AtexanpEeR MEEK. 
With 12 plates and 128 diagrams and 
maps. (Arnold.)—The author aims at 
giving a systematic account of the know- 
ledge scattered in books and _ periodicals 
regarding the habits of sea-fish, and sets 
forth a theory of migrations based upon 
the various stages in the growth of fish. 
The book contains descriptions of the 
spawning habits, the eggs and the young, 
the passive drift to the feeding grounds, 
and the distribution of the species due to 
migrations. Practically all families of 
fish have been considered, but the im- 

rtant food fishes of the Northern 
Hemisphere have received detailed treat- 
ment. 


Soap: its Composition, Manufacture, and 
Properties. By Wm. H. Simmons. (‘‘ Com- 
mon Commodities of Commerce Series.’’) 
(Pitman.)—The production of soap in this 
country is now being officially encouraged 
for the sake of the glycerine thereby 
produced, and this book is intended not 
only for those engaged in the manufacture 
or technical applications of soap, but for 
all who, as a result of the increased demand 
for glycerine, have been led to consider the 


relation of oils and fats to the production: 


of explosives. 


Some Modern Methods of Ventilation: with 
Special Reference to Public Buildings. 
By R. GRIERSON. (Constable.) — The 
general principles and practice of design 
of modern ventilating plant are presented 
in this work for the information and use of 
health authorities, architects, heating, 
sanitary, and electrical engineers, metal- 
plate workers, and others who are called 
upon to deal with ventilating apparatus. 


Steam Turbines : a Textbook for Engineering 
Students. By WitttamJ.Goupie. (Long- 
mans.)—This book has been written 
primarily to suit the requirements of 
engineering students, but the author hopes 
that the methods of calculation outlined 
in it will also be found useful by engineers 
who have to deal with the design or opera- 
tion of steam turbines. The first portion 
of the text is devoted to detailed descrip- 
tions of commercial representatives of the 
various types now on the market, and the 
second portion to the “technical” part 
of the subject ; and the method of treat- 
ment employed is that which experience 
has shown to be the best suited to the 
requirements of the average student. An 
endeavour has been made, by the intro- 
duction of practical coefficients and data 
collected from scientific and technical 
papers, the technical press, and oc- 
casionally from private sources, to place a 
practical system of calculation before the 
reader. 
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The Ages of Man. 
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much of their lives in trees; the main 
point in the argument being that the 
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on the ground were inevitably doomed 
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mediate advantages by losing for ever that 
invaluable organ, the hand. 

LEwIs 
SPENCE. (Kegan Paul.)—Attempts to 
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encyclopedia of occultism in all its 
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(e.g., ‘ Gypsies,’ by Mr. David MacRitchie), 
By CwHarRLes SAYLE. 
(Murray.)—Mr. Sayle has been for some 
years preparing this volume upon human 
development. He takes each year of life 
from birth, and collects under it everything 
that he can find relating to it, anthropo- 





logically, physiologically, socially, and 
historically. The book does not stop with 


the actual life of man, but is carried on 
into the mythical ages which are recorded 
in the traditional records of every nation. 


Fine Arts. 

By Lov? 
BERDEN and GEORGES VERDAVAINE’ 
(Lane.)—Contains seventy-two pen-and™ 
ink sketches drawn in Belgium by M. 
Berden. The text of M. Verdavaine is 
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Linton. (Duckworth.) —A_ series of 
studies of well-known paintings by Madox 
Brown, Rossetti, Millais, Holman Hunt, 
and G. F. Watts. The author shows how 
some of the essential truths of Christianity 
have been re-interpreted in English art 
for the modern world. The book is 
illustrated in half-tone. 


thology of flower poems by Mr. Edward 
Thomas, illustrated in colour from original 
drawings by Katharine Cameron 
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FOREWORD. 





THE object of this series of papers, of which 
the first was on Education and the second on 
National Temperance, is to set forth not only 
the changes made in the direction of our 
national activities during the war, but also the 
modifications in thought and outlook. The papers 
will not be primarily concerned with future 
policy and developments, though they may, per- 
haps, indicate the lines upon which the future 


appears to be shaping itself. 


But before the large and complicated problems 
of reconstruction can be understood and faced 
with a view to their adequate treatment, it is 
necessary to clear our minds respecting the actual 
changes wrought by the war, and the precise 
manner in which it has modified our pre-war 
standards, prejudices, habits, and outlook. It is 
hoped that these papers will be useful as a 
basis of discussion upon these questions. When 


our present national position has been clearly 
grasped, it will be possible for us, as a people, 
to go forward more surely to attack the problems 
with which we shall be faced when the days of 


peace return. 
A 








The War and Women. 








THE position of women before the war is impossible to 
define. For the sake of convenience, and according to the 
idea to be expressed, rough—and ready—classifications such 
as the following can be made :— 


The majority of women did not earn wage or salary— 
the minority did. 


The majority were married—and the minority were not. 
jority y 


The majority worked, in the home or out of it 
the small minority did no work. 


The majority were apathetic to Women’s Suffrage— 
the minority were keen supporters or bitter opponents. 


The majority were economically dependent-—-the 
minority, either through wage-earning or inherited money, 
were independent. 


It is perhaps possible to say that spending power had, 
in the great majority of cases, no relation to the intrinsic 
value or moral qualities of the women concerned. A 
labourer’s wife with an allowance of 20s. a week to cover 
all family expenses, and a_ stockbroker’s wife with an 
allowance of £20 a week to cover only the expenses of 
her wardrobe, might be equally amiable, or equally ignorant, 
equally conscientious or equally worthless. From sheer 
pressure of circumstances the labourer’s wife would certainly 
be the harder worker of the two, but no question of the 
merits or demerits of either woman would alter the dis- 
proportion of spending power between them. Women 
were more or less accustomed to a system or lack of system 
which allowed them to lose their health over work for 
which they were paid 1d. an hour or less; which allowed 
them to bear and attempt to rear children on a family 
income of less than 3s. a day for rent and all other expenses ; 
which allowed them greater security and comfort if they 
could -attract a well-to-do man for a husband than if they 
were capable and hard-working themselves. Taken as a 
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whole, the system was a direct discouragement to endeavour 
and self-respect. 

The system has not consciously changed, but, to a 
certain extent, the outlook of women has. The war has 
brought about differences in atmosphcre and changes 
of attitude, which will lead to changes in conditions, and 
these will certainly be far-reaching. 

In the days before the war it was not solely a difference 
of character or conscious intention which divided the 
wage-earners from the majority of women. Those who 
worked for wages generally did it because it was expected 
of them. Their environment pushed them into it. Those 
who did not work for wages refrained more or less because 
such an attitude was expected of them. Their environment 
withheld them. In all classes marriage as an ideal, as an 
end in itself, as the only satisfactory solution of life for 
a woman, had been held up to girls, with the result that 
more often than not paid work was an episode temporarily 
undertaken solely for the sake of the pay. Comparatively 
few women cared to excel in their trade. Their ambition 
was satisfied in other ways. Their work, being performed 
without enthusiasm or even interest, was often indifferently 
done, and their employers could plead this excuse for the 
miserable wages paid for women’s work. Though the 
number of women entering trades and_ professions 
annually grew, the polite assumption was that women 
could not work, should not work, and did not work. 
Individual men were relieved of anxious and terrible burdens 
by the work of a daughter or a wife, but even their attitude 
towards the whole question remained one of doubt and 
disapproval. Women felt Half apologetic themselves. They 
were being pushed into a world where theoretically they 
were not wanted, where they were sweated and exploited 
by their employers, and at the same time half despised by 
the very men on whom all their ambitions in the matrimonial 
line were fixed. Grown older, many of the same women, 
with perhaps parents, husband, or children to support, 
realized the hopelessness of their position, and, if they had 
wits or energy left, wished that their lives had been shaped 
so as to include training, excellence, and skill in work as 
well as happiness in marriage. 

In defiance of this attitude, however, the desire for 
a share in politics was spreading among women of all 
classes. At first it had touched only the educated, and of 
them only a small proportion, but before the war broke 
out there is no doubt that the action of the militant 
suffragists had brought the idea of political enfranchisement 
prominently before the minds of millions of women who 
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would hardly otherwise have understood the meaning of 
the word “suffrage.” They were as often as not shocked and 
horrified, but signs are not wanting that what seemed 
monstrous and unnatural under the old conditions is now 
assuming the shape of a reasonable and practical proposal. 

Before the war there were women who, in face 
of adverse criticism, worked for pay with enthusiasm and 
ambition, and whose work was well done in spite of 
ridiculously inadequate remuneration. There were also 
those women who worked for pay, but without ambition, 
from economic necessity, and who looked upon marriage 
as their natural destiny. Further there were the women 
who never dreamed of working for pay, but relied entircly 
on their matrimonial chances as a vocation in life. All 
these classes might contain women who were the salt of the 
earth, they certainly contained women of intrinsic worth 
and of more or less ability. But there was yet another 
class—the women shirkers. Their object was simply 
personal and selfish, They intended, with the help and 
approval of the world in general, to have a good time. 
Marriage, though desired by them and freely entered into, 
was not allowed to interfere with this intention. Children 
were made secondary to it. Women shirkers existed in 
all classes, and were partly the product of the attitude of 
the world around them, which made of their irresponsible 
selfishness a social virtue. 

It is a matter of history that the first months of the 
war paralysed women’s trades, that relief workshops were 
set going, that women thronged the Labour Exchanges, that 
terrible sufferings took place among these millions of in- 
dustrial workers. An Inquiry* into the number of women 
who, besides supporting themselves, maintained or helped 
to maintain children, husbands, or parents, had been carried 
out a year or so previously, and had suggested a surprisingly 
large figure. It was recognized that the situation involved 
far more than the women in question, since the sufferings 
of hundreds of thousands of women meant the consequent 
suffering of vast numbers of children and old people. At 
the same time public opinion was inclined to take the line 
that, with certain exceptions such as the textile industry, 
women’s work was, in itself, almost entirely in the luxury 
trades, and that in a state of war a country might well 
dispense with those trades. 

Then the current slowly began to change. Men became 
increasingly scarce. A demand arose for trained women, 
and there were never enough trained women to satisfy 


* *Wage-earning Women and their Dependaats.’ By E. E. Smith, Fabian 
Women’s Group, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 1s. 
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the demand. Is it not the case that University-trained 
women are still uuable to find employment? See the article 
on the Civil Service and employment of women in Daily 
Telegraph for October 3. Courses of training, of a kind, were set 
going both by public and private bodies. Young girls were 
run through these classes, and turned into commercial offices, 
banks, Government departments, grocers’ shops, engineering 
sheds, tramcars, omnibuses, railways, and factories at wages 
which in the general scramble were good, bad, and indifferent 
according, as it often seemed, to mere chance. On the whole, 
the wages were higher than those usually earned by such 
women before the war, but expenses rose, and in a majority 
of cases more than counterbalanced the extra pay. At the 
same time a great difference was felt by women themselves, 
in the attitude both of those around them and of the nation 
at large. Women’s work was recognized, approved, called 
for, not only by employers, but by public demand, through 
the press, by the man in the street, throughout the country. 
Women of every class and age responded to this new call. 
They entered their names at Labour Exchanges, skilled and 
unskilled, young and old alike. Girls and women of the 
well-to-do classes, who had hitherto looked upon early life 
as a joyous preparation leading to a successful marriage, 
offered their services as domestic servants in hospitals, where 
they earnestly and industriously scrubbed floors, cleaned 
grates, and washed up pots and dishes. Girls and women 
of the industrial classes threw aside their equally all- 
compelling conventions, and did, willingly and even proudly, 
work which they previously would have scorned—such work 
as street window-cleaning, for which they were obliged 
to wear trousers and overalls, street scavenging, and the like. 
There were always plenty of women ready to work. The 
difficulty was that they were untrained, unskilled, ignorant 
of commerce, of trading, of finance, of sequence of process, 
of discipline—of any orderly conception of their trade or 
occupation taken as a whole. The new enthusiasm for 
work well done—as such—certainly helped them to acquire 
skill. In munition factories, as well as in many other 
unaccustomed trades, they proved themselves capable, in 
a marvellously short time, of doing valuable work. The 
annual report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops for 1915 shows conclusively that women, when 
interested in their work, can produce astonishingly good 
results. For all occupations where women of intelligence 
and character were needed they could be found, provided 
the wage or salary were one which a woman of intelligence 
and character could accept. In many directions, both by 
the Government and private employers, the mistake was 
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made of treating such women as ignorant fools, who were 
not aware that they possessed valuable abilities and 
qualifications. 

Two voices of opinion beset the new workers. One, 
principally directed to industrial women, implored them 
to regard their work as purely temporary, to be ready to 
give it up after the war to men who should require it, but 
meanwhile to do all in their power to maintain the former 
standard of wages. The other called upon women to show 
their patriotism by working—at any work, for any hours, 
for any wage, or for no wage, in order to save their country 
in her time of need. 

The new occupations which have been filled by women 
since the war began are as follows :— 


Railways.—Porters, collectors, delivery agents, station 
mistresses, booking-clerks, telegraph operators, messengers, 
waitresses (restaurant cars), carriage cleaners, engine cleaners, 


Tramways and Omntbuses——Conductors, time-keepers, 
checkers, organizing forewomen, clearing the lines, points- 
women, car drivers, car and omnibus cleaners, 


Agriculture. — Ploughing, sheep-shearing, manure- 
spreading, harrowing, harnessing, hay and straw pressing, 
driving. 

Clerical—Banks; Government and Insurance Offices 
which, before the war, did not employ women ; shops. 


Miscellaneous.—Medical officers of health, rate collectors, 
overseers to parish council, school attendance officers, deputy 
town clerk, park-keepers and gardeners, cemetery work, 
drivers of water carts, scavengers, bell-ringers, lamplighters, 
dock labourers, grocery assistants, stable work in riding 
school, taxi-drivers, cutters (tailoring), stoker for factory 
furnace, chaffeuse, ship-cleaners, van-drivers, brass-workers 
and boot and shoe operatives on work hitherto confined 
to men, caddies, lift-attendants, commissionaires, police- 
women, barbers, window-cleaners, lock-keeper, electric light 
and power installation, making horse-shoes, tent-making, 
leather-tanning, flour-milling, loading vans and railway trucks 
with paper, cable-making, wireless telegraphy, blacksmiths, 
roadmaking, bricklaying, gas fitting, meter inspectors, 
letter carriers, making munitions, horse-breakers for the 
Government, Army cooks, store-keepers’ and interpreters. 

The Labour Exchange figures in the trades insured 
against unemployment are :— 


June, 1914. Number of women Number of vacancies 
registered aa 218 filled ... va g2 
June, 1916. Number of women Number of vacancies 


registered cea 8,205 filled .. 16,946 
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At the same time it should be noted that the figures 
for women in uninsured trades for the same periods are as 
follows :— 


June, 1914. Number of women Number of vacancies 


registered 43,020 filled ... .- 18,348 
June, 1916. Number of women Number of vacancies 
registered 153,796 filled ... ooo =—40,624 


These figures are a rough test, but they do show that 
women who are already trained, or who are young and 
therefore trainable, can find work in the insured trades, 
which include building, shipbuilding, vehicle-making, and 
mechanical engineering which in its turn includes much 
munition work, while women who are untrained or un- 
trainable find it more difficult than ever to get taken on 
through the Labour Exchanges. There is no lack of women 
offering their services, but at the same time there is evidently 
great lack of skilled and trained women in agriculture, in 
commerce, and in posts involving responsibility and business 
knowledge. 

It is obvious that one of the great lessons of the war 
to women has been the value of training. We may expect 
to see that those who are ambitious in their work will insist 
on better training, and will demand that, when genuinely 
skilled, they shall be allowed to fill skilled posts at a skilled 
wage, and, moreover, that the ordinary channels of promotion 
be opened to them. In such employments .as the Civil 
Service and some of the large industries this will certainly 
be the case. Whether the great mass of unskilled women’s 
labour will or will not be immensely reduced after the war 
it is difficult to say. What will happen to the female 
munition workers? Perhaps many of them will be tired 
of the hard life they have been leading and will gladly give 
up work if circumstances allow. But they have worked 
hard for national ends. ‘The public has patted them on 
the back. They will no longer be semi-apologetic when 
they demand new work. What will happen to the uniformed 
women—the railway, tram, and ’bus women? It is generally 
understood that they have been largely recruited from the 
families of railway, tram, and ’bus men, and that when 
those men return the women, automatically retire. But what 
will be the attitude of such women towards the ordinary 
channels of women’s labour after the war? They have 
worked hard, but they have tasted the dignity of accepted 
public usefulness. Whatever their future may be they will 
be different women, and their outlook will be much wider 
than before the war. 

There has been a decided growth of opinion among 
all women since the war began that to bear children is a 
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work of national importance. Working women of all types 
have realized this. It is clear that the great mass of women 
who consider child-bearing and rearing to be their vocation 
will demand far more help and recognition from the com- 
munity in their great work. There will be those who demand 
opportunities for wage-earning as well. It will be of the 
highest importance that hours should be arranged and 
workshops planned to suit their requirements. That lesson 
is now being taught in every direction by those employers, 
both public and private, who are endeavouring to lure back 
the married skilled worker. Other married women will 
insist on public services which shall aid them to produce 
healthy children. This lesson is being taught in every 
créche, school for mothers, baby clinic, and nursery-school 
in the land. The mothers are quick to understand the 
intrinsic value of their children. They will not easily go 
back to the old precarious days before the separation 
allowance when they humbly took what money their 
husbands could spare. They will claim from the community 
something of the same security and regularity for their 
children as they are now receiving. 

The claims of women to political enfranchisement will 
have grown to an enormous extent. The working-man’s 
wife has been living alone and thinking out problems for 
herself. She has spent the income as she thought just and 
right. She certainly regards herself as of more importance 
to the world in general than she ever did before. She is 
coming to believe that she should share in the public 
management of her world. 

There will still be the women shirkers—those whose 
aim is a good time for themselves at whatever cost to others. 
But creatures of admiration as they have been, they may 
lose their selfishness, perhaps, as it fails to win approval. 
Work will be valued, marriage undertaken with a due sense 
of its responsibilities—not only towards the husband, but 
towards the nation—will be desired and respected, but 
idleness, ignorance, and irresponsibility will no longer be 
held up to feminine youth as charming and womanly 
qualities commended by the world around. 








Agriculture and the War. 








PRIOR to 1914 there was substantial agreement that no 
special organization of British agriculture for purposes of 
national defence was necessary. The Royal Commission 
on Supply of Food and Raw Materials in Time of War 
reported in 1905: “We do not apprehend that any situation 
is likely to arise in which there would be a risk of actual 
starvation of our population into submission. But we do 
regard with much concern the effect of war upon prices, and 
especially, therefore, on the condition of the poorer classes,” 
There was also a fear of something approaching panic arising 
from apprehension of a shortage of food supplies. But “we 
look mainly for security to the strength of our Navy, relying 
in only a less degree upon the widespread resources of our 
mercantile fleet, and its power to carry on our trade and reach 
all possible sources of supplies wherever they exist.” This state- 
ment represented the national attitude towards the question 
of food supplies, although a few persons continued to agitate 
for additional safeguards, notably in the form of national 
granaries and a bonus on home-grown wheat. Thus it was 
that in the years immediately preceding the outbreak of 
war interest in agriculture was largely confined to the 
consideration of such social questions as wages and housing 
of farm workers. There was some interest in production, 
often confined to such details as the wastage of land and 
crops in the preservation of game, but no general social 
policy for the increase of agricultural production was pro- 
pounded. The increase of education was looked upon as 
the best means of increasing and improving production, and 
efforts were being made to supply the need for a greater 
application of “science with practice” in the industry by 
providing facilities both for research and teaching in many 
branches of agricultural science and practice. 

Soon after war broke out the Government was asked 
in a parliamentary question whether it would hold out “some 
financial inducement to farmers to sow this autumn a larger 
area than usual of cereals.” The reply was that the 
Government would not be justified in holding out such an 
inducement. The British harvest of that year was unusually 
good, and except for a few weeks in the following spring 
supplies were fairly well maintained. The wheat harvest 
of last year was even better than in 1914; and the supplies 
of agricultural staples have, on the whole, been sufficient to 
meet demands. 

From the earliest months of the war every effort was made 
by methods of persuasion and education to stimulate occupiers 
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of land to increase the supply of food-stuffs. The Board of 
Agriculture was very active in this direction. A Consultative 
Committee on Home-Grown Supplies was appointed, which 
consisted of landowners, farmers, and other persons in close 
touch with the industry. In an early report this Committee 
stated that “there is much land of a certain class now 
under grass which would probably pay for breaking-up.” 
It also drew attention to the provisions of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1908, giving farmers the option of any 
system of cropping, subject to the holding being protected 
from deterioration; and recommended that where poor 
grass-land suitable for breaking-up existed, where the tenant 
was not protected under the Act of 1908, there should be 
co-operation between owner and tenant to secure the best 
possible use. Another recommendation was that the 
slaughter of immature stock should be avoided, and every 
effort made to increase the total number of stock maintained, 
especially of pigs. But these recommendations had little effect. 
In the autumn of 1914 the seeding of wheat was frustrated 
by almost continuous wet weather, although the total acreage 
sown in autumn and spring was some 25 per cent. greater 
than the average for ten previous years. This increase, 
however, was mainly obtained at the expense of other cereal, 
pulse and root crops. The total acreage of arable continued 
to decline, and acreage under grass was slightly increased. 
Also, in the spring of 1915 many stock-breeders were 
marketing their stock before it had arrived at maturity, 
some dairymen were reducing their herds, and there was a 
strong tendency to fatten an unusual number of breeding 
animals, Consequently, compulsory measures were taken 
to maintain the number of stock in the country. Later in 
the year these measures were strengthened. Throughout 
the whole period there has been a slight increase in the 
number of sheep and cattle, though the number of cattle is 
only slightly above the average, and the number of sheep is 
actually below (see table). Pigs have on the whole declined, 
and the number is now considerably below the average (see 
table). 

The maximum of food production during the last three 
cereal years was reached in 1915, for it was impossible to 
maintain the wheat acreage of that year without a con- 
siderable addition to the arable area. Some increase in total 
area under all crops, and especially of arable, seems to have 
been made last year (see table), but this is, perhaps, more 
important in its portent than in its immediate effect. 

The directors of the agricultural industry still lack 
confidence in the maintenance of prices at a profitable level. 
They do not trust even their own capable leaders when given 
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advice to increase the amount of land under the plough, as, 
for instance, their practical neglect of the opinion of the 
Consultative Committee that much poor grass-land could be 
turned to tillage with profit to themselves. It was to 
counteract this lack of confidence, as much as from the 
evidence of actual financial necessity, that the Milner Com- 
mittee on Home Production of Food recommended a 
guaranteed minimum price of 45s. per quarter on all market- 
able home-grown wheat for a period of four years. If the 
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financial necessity for a guaranteed price was general, the 
provision for four years only, without acknowledgment of 
the right of renewal of the guarantee, could only result in 
financial loss should large areas of land be broken up. There 
is no division of opinion as to the necessity for increased 
production, but there is likely to be keen discussion of the 
methods by which it shall be obtained. 
There are three methods: education and persuasion ; 
inducement ; and compulsion. The Government has steadily 
refused to offer inducement, but has applied a small amount 
of compulsion through the Maintenance of Live Stock Act ; 
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while the administrative department concerned has per- 
sistently attempted to maintain if not increase production 
by methods of education and persuasion. The most keen 
supporters of the method of inducement agree that education 
will be necessary, and some admit that it will be the 
fundamental factor in the future increase of production and 
improvement of business organization. An increasing group 
of opinion looks to the accomplishment of the desired end 
by the combined influence of education and compulsion— 
the latter especially in relation to the use of waste or 
uneconomically used land. In the words of Arthur Young 
they think that “if there be one public nuisance greater than 
another, it is a man preserving the possession of waste land, 
which he will neither cultivate himself, nor let others 
cultivate.” 

For the period of this war the substantial condition 
remains that we are depending upon the naval and mercantile 
marine for our supplies of food. Future action will depend 
largely on the prospects of peace or war; but in any case 
the main dependence must still be on sea-borne supplies. 
The United Kingdom can never become self-supporting 
except at an absolutely prohibitive cost. The addition of 
one million acres of wheat per annum, contemplated as 
possible by the Milner Committee, with some addition of 
other produce in the necessary course of rotation, would add 
only another six weeks’ supply to the average amount 
produced in recent years. This would increase the average 
supply at the end of harvest to a sufficiency for about sixteen 
as compared with ten weeks as up to the present. With the 
experience of this war before us we can scarcely regard this 
as a great safeguard in the event of future war. In such 
event its greatest value would be asa partial preventive of 
anything approaching a food panic on the opening of 
hostilities. 

But if such an increase could be secured by economical 
methods of production, without any strain upon the national 
revenue except the provision of educational and advisory 
facilities, it would be an immense national gain. The 
evidence for or against the necessity of financial guarantees 
for the increase of agricultural production is not complete 
or overwhelming on either side. For about ten years 
agriculture has been a prosperous industry; and although 
its directors have shown a consistently conservative tendency, 
capital has been increasing and many individual attempts 
have been made to increase production. On the other hand, 
the acreage of land under cultivation has steadily declined 
by some forty thousand acres per annum. This has been 
due largely to the use of land for building and industrial 
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purposes, but there has also been a tendency to regard the 
land of England as a_ playground—-and a very pleasant 
playground it has often been made. The process of diminu- 
tion of area now appears to have stopped, some twenty 
thousand acres apparently being added this year (see table), 
but.a more businesslike attitude towards the ownership and 
cultivation of land is urgently needed. The use of land 
for building and industrial purposes may be expected to 
begin again on the return of peace, and, in view of the 
necessity for providing good housing and working conditions 
for urban workers, should be encouraged. The use of iand 
for purely pleasure purposes, especially for individual enjoy- 
ment, needs careful scrutiny. The mere wastage of land, 
of which in the opinion of competent authorities there is a 
considerable amount, needs drastic action on the part of the 
community. 

So far as can be seen at the moment the pre-war rate 
of prices of agricultural produce will be maintained, probably 
increased, for many years after the return of peace. Before 
the war almost every type of farm was returning a reasonable 
rate of profit, and some exceedingly satisfactory returns have 
been recorded. From the farmer’s standpoint the industry 
was healthy ; from the national standpoint it was weak. A 
wider dissemination of confidence in the future stability of 
prices would do much to stimulate production ; and education 
in the best field practices and methods of business organiza- 
tion which have been evolved in recent years, and are still 
being developed, will set a new standard in the industry. 
For some farmers and owners who are determined to keep 
land under traditional usage nothing short of compulsion 
will be effective. 

There are, however, two conditions arising out of the 
war which do not augur well for the future. In the sphere 
of management the schemes for the improvement of educa- 
tional facilities entered upon during recent years, especially 
the establishment of Farm Institutes, have been relinquished 
for the moment. Old-established agricultural colleges have 
been denuded of staff and students, and some agricultural 
schools have been closed. The Research Institutes have 
been able to continue their work, but without the return of 
schools and colleges to full working efficiency, and the rapid 
development of Farm Institutes and other local work, 
progress is bound to be delayed. In the sphere of labour 
the farms have been to a large extent denuded of their young 
men who were developing skill and experience. Probably 
some 300,000 men have left the farms, of which possibly 
80,000 will not return, or will be incapacitated for effective 
employment. Many farms are deteriorating in slow and 
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subtle ways because sacrifices have been made to secure the 
ends of immediate production with a diminished supply of 
labour. One good effect of the shortage of labour has been 
to stimulate interest in the application of modern machinery 
and power to the cultivation of land, and this interest will 
grow. But should the war continue beyond the harvest of 
next year, and the return of men to rural employment be 
tardy, the result will be serious temporary deterioration of 
many farms. And it is to be feared that a drastic curtail- 
ment of the present labour supply will be to stimulate the 
use of land for store stock and feeding purposes on an 
“extensive” system of light production. The fixing of 
maximum prices for wool and hay, however, may tend to 
retard any such movement. 

But the transference of labour from agriculture to 
military employment has other social aspects. In spite of 
an increase of about 5 per cent in the number of people 
engaged in agriculture during the last census period it was 
generally thought that it should employ a greater proportion 
of the population, on the ground that it provides the con- 
ditions under which a more healthy and vigorous race can be 
reared than in our industrial centres. There was something 
of the red-herring in the cry of “back to the land,” for on 
the whole the future health of the nation must be secured by 
better planning of towns, and the general improvement of 
working and housing conditions in urban districts. The 
increase of the number of persons employed in agriculture 
was due to the demand for productive power caused by the 
increasing prosperity of the industry and the traditional 
tendency of the farmer to prefer manual labour to machinery, 
whenever it can be obtained. But while the standard of life 
precludes the possibility of a great increase in rural popula- 
tion, every increase which can be secured under decent 
conditions of life is of national advantage. And it has 
become generally recognized that if labour does not return to 
rural areas in proportion to the amount withdrawn some 
social action must be taken to this end. 

No substantial progress in regard to the outstanding 
social questions in the villages—wages and housing—has 
been made; and practically the old conditions remain. 
Wages have indeed risen, but not in proportion to the cost 
of living. And as total labour costs have diminished on 
many farms, the employees now enjoy a rather smaller pro- 
portion of the profits than usual. By the middle of last 
year wages had risen by about fifteen per cent., but not all, 
probably only some seventy-five per cent., of the labourers 
were affected. An inquiry undertaken in a midland county 
at the end of the year showed one district in which no 
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general change had taken place, and nowhere in the county 
would total earnings for the year average more than 1/. per 
week, The general rise is now computed at some thirty per 
cent, but there is considerable variation in the districts; and 
the general rise is not sufficient to meet the general rise in 
prices, 

As it is next to impossible to forecast the trend of prices, 
it is uncertain what the net result will be. But labourers 
are looking forward to the maintenance of the present rate 
of wages, no matter what changes occur in prices. Some 
farmers also regard the changes in rates of wages as 
permanent, while others anticipate being able to reduce 
them. 

But there is now general public acceptance of the 
principle that every effort should be made to supply reason- 
able inducements to discharged soldiers and others to return 
to rural employment. A broader view is now taken of the 
need to guarantee the labourer a standard wage, and though 
no agreement as to method has been reached among different 
groups of opinion there has been much tolerant consideration 
and some elimination of party bias amongst public-minded 
citizens. The farmers, almost without exception, are still 
as keenly opposed to State interference with rates of wages 
as they are to those who advocate State action to guarantee 
prices. It is not even certain that they would willingly 
accept the principle of State action in both spheres con- 
temporaneously. 

Besides wages, the question of “settlement” on the land 
has received a large amount of attention. An experiment 
is to be made, but future policy is “in the air.” The 
establishment of small holdings on reclaimed land has yet 
to be tried in this country; and their establishment on a 
vast scale on land already farmed would cause a great 
upheaval. To provide economic holdings (i.e. of some 
twenty-five acres each) for five per cent of an army of four 
million men would require five million acres, or nearly one- 
fifth of the cultivated area of England and Wales. The 
consideration of the problem of settlement, however, is doing 
much to elucidate the problem of the unit of organization in 
agriculture ; and the Report of the Committee on Settlement 
of Soldiers has laid down some of the principles on which 
small holdings should be established. Should no large 
policy of settlement emerge some improvement may be 
effected in the methods of establishing small holdings as 
practised hitherto. 

In one phase of the population question some retro- 
gression must be recorded. The employment of children 
under thirteen years of age on farms has now probably 
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reached the number of twenty-five thousand. Unless some 
means are provided for the continuance of education at a 
later stage this means a serious diminution of the intelligence 
of the future supply of rural workers and citizens. There are 
also some forty thousand extra women working as employees 
on farms. And it has been suggested in official literature 
that the proportion of women ordinarily employed in general 
agricultural work should be permanently increased. ‘The 
work of women in many districts has been invaluable during 
the crisis, but their permanent occupation in unskilled 
agricultural work could not be regarded as other than a 
social calamity. The wife of a labourer with a family and a 
decent cottage in which to develop home life has sufficient 
occupation without working for wages, nor can she engage 
in farm work and do justice to her home, as some men and 
women are discovering. For a woman without male support 
the unskilled work of the farm does not offer either a 
pleasant or a prosperous career. Moreover, she could give 
much better service to the nation in some other capacity, 
while much of the manual work which falls to her share can 
in the course of time be accomplished by machinery. In 
some of the more skilled branches of dairying and market- 
gardening women are finding congenial work, and some will 
doubtless find permanent positions of a satisfactory nature. 

Before the best of the country-bred women can be again 
attracted to village life the provision of more and better 
cottages will have to be rigorously insisted on. Some other 
drawbacks of village life likewise need to be removed before 
the men who have gone to the army and industrial employ- 
ment for the period of the war will be induced to return to 
permanent employment and residence in the villages. The 
freer and more varied life to which they have become 
accustomed will make the dullness of the average village 
more repugnant than ever before. 

In essentials the agricultural and rural problems remain 
much as they were, except that our realizations of the 
national danger of an agricultural system which provides 
only a small production for general consumption and 
only a comparatively low standard of life for its employees 
are keener than in former years. This realization and the 
sincere consideration of the problems arising from it should 
do much towards shaping a national policy in regard to the 
reorganization of agriculture and the revival of village life. 


ARTHUR W. ASHBY. 





